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POLAND:  THE  CRIME  OF  PARTITION. 

Ai  ilie  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  partition  of  Poland 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact  the  world  qualified  it  at  once 
ns  a  crime.  This  strong  condemnation  proceeded,  of  course,  from 
the  West  of  Europe ;  the  Powers  of  the  centre,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  were  not  likely  to  admit  that  this  spoliation  fell  into 
the  category  of  acts  morally  reprehensible  and  carrying  the  taint 
of  anti-social  guilt.  As  to  Russia,  the  third  party  to  the  crime, 
where  the  scheme  originated,  she  had  no  national  conscience  at 
the  time.  The  will  of  its  rulers  was  always  accepted  by  the 
people  as  the  expression  of  an  omnipotence  derived  directly  from 
God.  As  an  act  of  mere  conquest  the  best  excuse  for  the  partage 
lay  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  happened  to  be  possible.  There  was 
the  plunder  and  there  was  the  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  it. 
Catherine  the  Great  looked  upon  this  extension  of  her  dominions 
with  a  cynical  satisfaction.  Her  political  argument  that  the 
destruction  of  Poland  was  the  repression  of  revolutionary  ideas 
and  the  checking  of  the  spread  of  Jacobinism  in  Europe  was  a 
characteristically  impudent  pretence.  There  may  have  been 
.minds  here  and  there  amongst  the  Russians  that  perceived,  or 
{lerhaps  only  felt,  that  by  the  annexation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Republic  Russia  approached  nearer  to  the  comity  of  civilised 
nations  and  ceased,  at  least  territorially,  to  be  an  Asiatic  Power. 

It  was  only  after  the  partage  of  Poland  that  Russia  began  to 
play  a  great  part  in  Europe.  To  such  statesmen  as  she  had  then 
that  act  of  brigandage  must  have  appeared  inspired  by  great 
political  wisdom.  The  King  of  Prussia,  faithful  to  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  life,  wished  simply  to  aggrandise  his  dominions 
Ht  a  much  smaller  cost  and  at  much  less  risk  than  he  could  have 
done  in  any  other  direction  ;  for  at  that  time  Poland  was  perfectly 
I  defenceless  from  a  material  point  of  view,  and  more  tha»i  ever, 
i'^wrhaps,  inclined  to  put  its  faith  in  humanitarian  illusions. 
[.Morally,  the  Republic  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  consequent 
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weakness,  which  so  often  accompanies  the  period  of  iwlitical 
change  and  social  reform.  The  strength  arrayed  against  her 
was  just  then  overwhelming ;  I  mean  the  comparatively  honest 
(because  open)  strength  of  armed  forces.  But  probably  from 
innate  inclination  towards  treachery,-  Frederick  of  Prussia 
selected  for  himself  the  part  of  falsehood  and  deception.  Ap|)ear- 
ing  on  the  scene  in  the  character  of  a  friend  he  entered  deliber¬ 
ately  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Bepublic,  and  then,  before 
the  ink  was  dry,  tore  it  up  in  brazen  defiance  of  the  conmionest 
decency,  which  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  his 
natural  tastes. 

As  to  Austria,  it  shed  diplomatic  tears  over  the  transaction. 
They  can’t  be  called  crocodile  tears,  in  so  much  that  they  were 
in  a  measure  sincere.  They  arose  from  a  vivid  perception  that 
Austria’s  allotted  share  of  the  spoil  could  never  compensate  her 
for  the  accession  of  strength  and  territory  to  the  other  two 
Powers.  Austria  didn’t  really  want  an  extension  of  territory  at 
the  cost  of  Poland.  She  could  not  hope  to  improve  her  frontier 
in  that  way,  and  economically  she  had  no  need  of  Galicia,  a 
province  whose  natural  resources  were  developed  and  whose  salt 
mines  did  not  arouse  her  cupidity  because  she  had  salt  mines  of 
her  own.  No_^doubt  the  democratic  complexion  of  Polish  institu¬ 
tions  was  very  distasteful  to  the  conservative  monarchy;  but 
Austrian  statesmen  did  see  at  the  time  that  the  real  danger  to 
the  principle  of  autocracy  was  in  the  West,  in  P’rance,  and  that 
all  the  forces  of  Central  Europe  would  be  needed  for  its  suppres¬ 
sion.  But  the  movement  towards  a  partage  on  the  part  of  Kussia 
and  Prussia  was  too  definite  to  be  resisted,  and  Austria  had  to 
follow  their  lead  in  the  destruction  of  a  State  which  she  would 
have  preferred  to  preserve  as  a  ix)ssible  ally  against  Prussian 
and  Kussian  ambition.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Poland  secured  the  safety  of  the  Revolution.  P’or  when 
in  1795  the  crime  was  consummated  and  the  accomplices  turned 
against  France,  the  Revolution  had  turned  the  corner  and  was 
in  a  state  to  defend  itself  victoriously  against  the  forces  of 
reaction. 

»In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  two 
centres  of  liberal  ideas  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  One  was 
PVance  and  the  other  was  Poland.  On  an  impartial  survey  one 
may  say  without  exaggeration  that  then  I’rance  was  relatively 
every  bit  as  weak  as  Poland;  even,  perhaps,  more  so.  But 
France’s  geographical  position  made  her  much  less  vulnerable. 
Wbe  had  no  powerful  neighbours  on  her  frontier;  a  decayed  Spain 
in  the  south  and  a  conglomeration  of  small  German  Principalities 
(in  the  west  were  her  happy  lot.  The  only  States  which  dreaded 
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llie  contamination  of  the  new  principles  and  had  enough  power 
to  combat  it  were  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eussia,  and  they  had 
another  centre  of  dangerous  ideas  to  deal  with  in  defenceless 
Poland,  unprotected  by  nature,  and  offering  an  immediate  satis¬ 
faction  to  their  cupidity.  They  made  their  choice,  and  the  untold 
sufferings  of  a  nation  which  would  not  die  was  the  price  exacted 
by  fate  for  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  ideals. 

Thus  even  a  crime  may  become  a  moral  agent  by  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  course  of  history.  Progress  leaves  its  dead  by  the 
way,  for  progress  is  only  a  great  adventure,  as  its  leaders  and 
chiefs  know  very  well  in  their  hearts.  It  is  a  march  into 
an  undiscovered  country,  and  in  such  an  enterprise  the  victims 
do  not  count.  As  an  emotional  outlet  for  the  oratory  of  freedom 
it  was  convenient  enough  to  remember  the  Crime  now  and  then  ; 
the  Crime  being  the  murder  of  a  State  and  the  carving  of  its 
body  into  three  pieces.  There  was  really  nothing  to  do  but  to 
drop  a  few  tears  and  a  few  flowers  of  rhetoric  over  the  grave. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  refused  to  rest  therein.  It  haunted 
the  territories  of  the  Old  Republic  in  the  manner  of  a  ghost 
haunting  its  ancestral  mansion  where  strangers  are  making  them¬ 
selves  at  home  :  a  calumniated,  ridiculed,  and  pooh-pooh’d  ghost, 
and  yet  never  ceasing  to  inspire  a  sort  of  awe,  a  strange  uneasi¬ 
ness,  in  the  hearts  of  the  unlawful  possessors.  Poland  deprived 
of  its  independence,  of  its  historical  continuity,  and  with  its 
religion  and  language  persecuted  and  repressed,  became  a  mere 
geographical  expression.  And  even  that,  itself,  seemed  strangely 
vague,  had  lost  its  definite  character,  was  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  theories  and  the  claims  of  the  spoliators  who,  by  a  strange 
effect  of  uneasy  conscience,  while  strenuously  denying  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  transaction,  were  always  trying  to  throw  a  veil  of 
high  rectitude  over  the  Crime.  What  was  most  annoying  to 
their  righteousness  was  the  fact  that  the  nation,  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  refused  to  grow  insensible  and  cold.  That  persistent  and 
almost  uncanny  vitality  was  sometimes  very  inconvenient  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  also.  It  would  intrude  its  irresistible  claim  into 
every  problem  of  European  politics,  into  the  theory  of  Euro- 
I)ean  equilibrium,  into  the  question  of  the  Near  East,  the  Italian 
question,  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  into  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nationalities.  That  ghost,  not  content  with  making  its 
ancestral  halls  uncomfortable  for  the  thieves,  haunted  also  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe,  waved  indecently  its  bloodstained  robes  in 
the  solemn  atmosphere  of  Council-rooms,  where  congresses  and 
conferences  sit  with  closed  windows,  and  would  not  be  exorcised 
by  the  brutal  jeers  of  Bismarck  and  the  fine  railleries  of  Gort- 
chakoff .  As  a  Polish  friend  observed  to  me  some  years  ago  :  “  Till 
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the  year  "’48  the  Polish  problem  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  a 
convenient  rallying-point  for  all  manifestations  of  liberalism. 
Since  that  time  we  have  come  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  nuisance. 
It’s  very  disagreeable.” 

I  agreed  that  it  was,  and  he  continued  :  ‘‘  What  are  we  to  do? 
We  did  not  create  the  situation  by  any  outside  action  of  ours. 
Through  all  the  centuries  of  its  existence  Poland  has  never  been 
a  menace  to  anybody,  not  even  to  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  has  been 
merely  an  obstacle.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  true.  The  spirit  of  aggressiveness  was 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  Polish  temj)erament,  to  which  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  its  institutions  and  its  liberties  was  much  more 
precious  than  any  ideas  of  conquest.  Polish  wars  were  defensive, 
and  they  were  mostly  fought  within  Poland’s  own  borders.  And 
that  those  territories  were  often  invaded  was  but  a  misfortune 
arising  from  its  geographical  ^xisitiqn.  Territorial  expansion  was 
never  the  master-thought  of  Polish  statesmen.  The  consolidation 
of  the  territories  of  the  Serenissime  Eepublic,  which  made  of  it 
a  Power  of  the  first  rank  for  a  time,  was  not  accomplished  by 
force.  It  was  not  the  consequence  of  successful  aggression,  but 
of  a  long  and  successful  defence  against  the  raiding  neighbours 
from  the  East.  The  lands  of  Lithuanian  and  Ruthenian  speech 
were  never  conquered  by  Poland.  These  peoples  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  series  of  exhausting  w'ars  to  seek  safety  in  annexation. 
It  was  not  the  will  of  a  prince  or  a  political  intrigue  that  brought 
about  the  union.  Neither  was  it  fear.  The  slowly-matured  view 
of  the  economical  and  social  necessities  and,  before  all,  the 
ripening  moral  sense  of  the  masses  were  the  motives  that  induced 
the  forty-three  representatives  of  Lithuanian  and  Eutheniau 
provinces,  led  by  their  paramount  prince,  to  enter  into  a  political 
combination  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  spontaneous 
and  complete  union  of  sovereign  States  choosing  deliberately  the 
way  of  peace.  Never  was  strict  truth  better  expressed  in  a 
IHilitical  instrument  than  in  the  preamble  of  the  first  Union 
Treaty  (1413).  It  begins  wdth  the  words  :  “This  Union,  being  the 
outcome  not  of  hatred,  but  of  love  ” — words  that  Poles  have  not 
heard  addressed  to  them  politically  by  any  nation  for  the  last 
150  years. 

This  union  being  an  organic,  living  thing  capable  of  growth 
and  development  w'as,  later,  modified  and  confirmed  by  two  other 
treaties,  which  guaranteed  to  all  the  parties  in  a  just  and  eternal 
union  all  their  rights,  liberties,  and  respective  institutions.  The 
Polish  State  offers  a  singular  instance  of  an  extremely  liberal 
administrative  federalism  which,  in  its  Parliamentary  life  as 
well  as  its  international  politics,  presents  a  complete  unity  of 
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feeling  and  purpose.  As  an  eminent  French  diplomatist  remarked 
many  years  ago  :  “It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Polish  State,  this  invariable  and  unanimous  consent  of  the 
populations ;  the  more  so  that,  the  King  being  looked  upon  simply 
as  the  chief  of  the  Eepublic,  there  was  no  monarchical  bond,  no 
dynastic  fidfelity  to  control  and  guide  the  sentiment  of  the  nations, 
and  their  union  remained  as  a  pure  affirmation  of  the  national 
will.”  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  its  Euthenian  Pro¬ 
vinces  retained  their  statutes,  their  own  administration,  and  theif 
own  political  institutions.  That  those  institutions  in  the  course 
of  time  tended  to  assimilation  with  the  Polish  form  w'as  not  the 
result  of  any  pressure,  but  simply  of  the  superior  character  of 
the  Polish  civilisation. 

Even  after  Poland  lost  its  independence  this  alliance  and  this 
union  remained  firm  in  spirit  and  fidelity.  All  the  national 
movements  towards  liberation  were  initiated  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  mass  of  people  inhabiting  the  limits  of  the  old  Republic, 
and  all  the  Provinces  took  part  in  them  with  complete  devotion. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  generation  that  efforts  have  been  made 
to  create  a  tendency  towards  separation,  which  w’ould  indeed 
serve  no  one  but  Poland’s  common  enemies.  And,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  the  internationalists,  men  who  professedly  care 
nothing  for  race  or  country,  who  have  set  themselves  this  task 
of  disruption,  one  can  easily  see  for  what  sinister  purpose.  The 
ways  of  the  internationalists  may  be  dark,  but  they  are  not  in¬ 
scrutable. 

From  the  same  source  no  doubt  there  will  flow  in  the  future 
a  poisoned  stream  of  hints  of  a  reconstituted  Poland  being  a 
danger  to  the  races  once  so  closely  associated  within  the  terri-’ 
tories  of  the  Old  Eepublic.  The  old  partners  in  “the  Crime” 
are  not  likely  to  forgive  their  victim  its  inconvenient  and  almost 
shocking  obstinacy  in  keeping  alive.  They  had  tried  moral 
assassination  before  and  with  some  small  measure  of  success,  for, 
indeed,  the  Polish  question,  like  all  living  reproaches,  had  become 
a  nuisance.  Given  the  wrong,  and  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  righting  it  without  running  risks  of  a  serious  nature,  some 
moral  alleviation  may  be  found  in  the  belief  that  the  victim  had 
brought  its  misfortunes  on  its  own  head  by  its  own  sins.  That 
theory,  too,  had  been  advanced  about  Poland  (as  if  other  nations 
had  known  nothing  of  sin  and  folly),  and  it  made  some  way  in 
the  world  at  different  times,  simply  because  good  care  was  taken 
by  the  interested  parties  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  accused.  But 
it  has  never  carried  much  conviction  to  honest  minds.  Somehow 
in  defiance  of  the  cynical  point  of  view  as  to  the  force  of  lies  and 
against  all  the  power  of  falsified  evidence,  truth  often  turns  out 
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to  be  stronger  than  calumny.  With  the  course  of  years,  however 
another  danger  sprang  up,  a  danger  arising  naturally  from  the 
new  political  alliances  dividing  Europe  into  two  armed  camps. 
It  Was  the  danger  of  silence.  Almost  without  exception  the  Press 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  twentieth  century  refused  to  touch  the  ' 
Polish  question  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever.  Never-w^as  the 
fact  of  Polish  vitality  more  embarrassing  to  European  diplomacy 
than  on  the  eve  of  Poland’s  resurrection. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  something  gruesomely  comic 
in  the  proclamations  of  emperors  and  archdukes  appealing 
to  that  invincible  soul  of  a  nation  whose  existence  or  moral 
worth  they  had  been  so  arrogantly  denying  for  more  than  a 
century.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  record  of  human  transactions 
there  have  never  been  performances  so  brazen  and  so  vile  as  the 
manifestos  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  of  Bussia ;  and,  I  imagine,  no  more  bitter  insult  has 
been  offered  to  human  heart  and  intelligence  than  the  way  in 
which  those  proclamations  were  flung  into  the  face  of  historical 
truth.  It  w’as  like  a  scene  in  a  cynical  and  sinister  farce,  the 
absurdity  of  which  became  in  some  sort  unfathomable  by  the 
reflection  that  nobody  in  the  world  could  possibly  be  so  abjectly 
stupid  as  to  be  deceived  for  a  single  moment.  At  that  time,  and 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  war,  I  happened  to  be  in  Poland, 
and  I  remember  perfectly  well  that,  when  those  precious  docu¬ 
ments  came  out,  the  confidence  in  the  moral  turpitude  of  man¬ 
kind  they  implied  did  not  even  raise  a  scornful  smile  on  the  lips 
of  men  whose  most  sacred,  feelings  and  dignity  they  outraged. 
They  did  not  deign  to  waste  their  contempt  on  them.  In  fact, 
the  situation  was  too  poignant  and  too  involved  for  either  hot 
scorn  or  a  coldly  rational  discussion.  For  the  Poles  it  was  like 
being  in  a  burning  house  in  which  all  the  issues  were  locked. 
There  was  nothing  but  sheer  anguish  under  the  strange,  as  if 
stony,  calmness  which  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  hope  falls  oi- 
minds  that  are  not  constitutionally  prone  to  despair.  Yet  in 
this  time  of  dismay  the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the  nation  would 
not  accept  a  neutral  attitude.  I  was  told  that  even  if  there  was 
no  issue  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Poles  to  affirm  their 
national  existence.  Passivity,  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  craven 
acceptance  of  all  the  material  and  moral  horrors  ready  to  fall 
ujwn  the  nation,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  explained  to  me,  the  Poles  must  act.  Whether  this 
was  a  counsel  of  wisdom  or  not  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but 
there  are  crises  of  the  soul  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  wisdom. 
When  there  is  apparently  no  issue  visiblte  to  the  eyes  of  reason, 
sentiment  may  yet  find  a  way  out,  either  towards  salvation  or 
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to  utter  perdition,  no  one  can  tell — and  the  sentiment  does  not 
even  ask  the  question.  Being  there  as  a  stranger  in  that  tense 
atmosphere,  which  was  yet  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  I  was  not  very 
anxious  to  parade  my  wisdom,  especially  after  it  had  been  pointed 
out  in  answer  to  my  cautious  arguments  that*  if  life  has  its  values 
worth  fighting  for,  death,  too,  has  that  in  it  which  can  make  it 
worthy  or  unworthy. 

Out  of  the  mental  and  moral  trouble  into  which  the  grouping 
of  the  Powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  thrown  the  counsels 
of  Poland  there  emerged  at  last  the  decision  that  the  Polish 
Legions,  a  peace  organisation  .in  Galicia  directed  by  Pilsudski 
(afterwards  given  the  rank  of  General  and  now  apparently  the 
Chief  of  the  Government  in  Warsaw),  should  take  the  field 
against  the  Russians.  In  reality  it  did  not  matter  against  which 
partner  in  the  “Crime”  Polish  resentment  should  be  directed. 
There  was  little  to  choose  between  the  methods  of  Russian  bar¬ 
barism,  which  were  both  crude  and  rotten,  and  the  cultivated 
brutality  tinged  with  contempt  of  Germany’s  sui^erficial,  grinding 
'  civilisation.  There  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  Both 
were  hateful,  and  the  direction  of  the  Polish  effort  was  naturally 
governed  by  Austria’s  tolerant  attitude,  which  had  connived  for 
years  at  the  semi-secret  organisation  of  the  Polish  Legions.  Only 
a  very  nice  discrimination  in  evil  w’ould  have  hesitated  as  to  the 
direction.  Besides,  the  material  possibility  pointed  only  one 
way.  That  Poland  should  have  turned  at 'first  against  the  ally 
of  Western  Powers  to  whose  moral  support  she  had  been  looking 
for  so  many  years  is  not  a*  greater  monstrosity  than  that  alliance 
with  Russia  which  had  been  entered  into  by  England  and  France 
with  rather  less  excuse  and  with  a  view  to  eventualities  which 
could  perhaps  have  been  avoided  by  a  firmer  policy  and  by  a 
greater  resolution  in  the  face  of  what  plainly  appeared  un¬ 
avoidable. 

For  let  the  truth  be  spoken.  The  action  of  Germany,  however 
cruel,  sanguinary,  and  faithless,  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
a  stab  in  the  dark.  The  Germanic  tribes  had  told  the  whole 
world  in  all  possible  tones  carrying  conviction,  the  gently  per¬ 
suasive,  the  Qoldly  logical;  in  tones  Hegelian,  Nietzsohean,  w'ar- 
like,  pious,  cynical,  inspired,  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  the 
inferior  races  of  the  earth,  so  full  of  sin  and  all  unw’orthiness ; 
but  with  a  strange  similarity  to  the  prophets  of  old  (who  w'ere 
also  great  moralists  and  invokers  of  might)  they  seemed  to  be 
crying  in  a  desert.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  secret  search¬ 
ing  of  hearts,  the  worthless  ones  w’ould  not  take  heed.  .  It  must 
Tilso  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  menaced  Governments 
carried  with  it  no  suggestion  of  resistance.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
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the  effect  of  neither  courage  nor  fear,  but  of  that  prudence  which 
causes  the  average  man  to  stand  very  still  in  the  presence  of  a 
savage  dog.  It  was  not  a  very  jiolitic  attitude,  and  the  more 
reprehensible  since  it  seemed  to  arise  from  the  mistrust  of  their 
own  iieople’s  fortitude.  On  simple  matters  of  life  and  death  a 
people  is  always  better  than  its  leaders,  because  a  people  cannot 
argue  itself  as  a  whole  into  a  sophisticated  state  of  mind  out  of 
deference  for  a  mere  doctrine  or  from  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
its  own  cleverness.  I  am  speaking  now  of  democracies  whose 
chiefs  resemble  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  so  far  that  their  power 
is  unlimited  (for  who  can  limit  the  will  of  a  voting  people?)  and 
who  always  see  the  domestic  sword  hanging  by  a  hair  above 
their  heads. 

Perhaps  a  different  attitude  would  have  checked  German  self- 
confidence  and  overgrown  militarism  w’ould  have  died  from  the 
excess  of  its  own  strength.  What  would  have  been  then  the 
moral  state  of  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  other  excess 
would  probably  have  taken  its  place,  excess  of  theory,  or  excess 
of  sentiment,  or  an  excess  of  the  sense  of  security  leading  to  some 
other  form  of  catastrophe ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  that  case 
the  Polish  question  would  not  have  taken  a  concrete  form  for 
ages.  Perhaps  it  would  never  have  taken  form  !  In  this  world 
where  everything  is  transient  even  the  most  reproachful  ghosts 
end  by  vanishing  out  of  old  mansions,  out  of  men’s  consciences. 
Progress  of  enlightenment,  or  decay  of  faith?  In  the  years  before 
the  war  the  Polish  ghost  was  becoming  so  thin  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  for  it  the  slightest  mention  in  the  papers.  A 
young  Pole  coming  to  me  from  Paris  was  extremely  indignant, 
but  I,  indulging  in  that  detachment  which  is  the  product  of 
greater  age,  longer  experience,  and  a  habit  of  meditation,  refused 
to  share  that  sentiment.  He  had  gone  begging  for  a  word  on 
Poland  to  many  influential  people,  and  they  had  one  and  all 
told  him  that  they  were  going  to  do  no  such  thing.  They  were 
all  men  of  ideas  and  therefore  might  have  been  called  idealists, 
but  the  idea  most  strongly  anchored  in  their  minds  was  the  folly 
of  touching  a  question  which  certainly  had  no  merit  of  actuality 
and  would  have  had  the  appalling  effect  of  provoking  the  wrath 
of  their  old  enemies  and  at  the  same  time  offending  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  their  new  friends.  It  was  an  unanswerable  argument. 
I  couldn’t  share  my  young  friend’s  surprise  and  indignation. 
My  practice  of  reflection  had  also  convinced  me  that  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  that  turns  quicker  on  its  pivot  than  political 
idealism  when  touched  by  the  breath  of  practical  politics. 

It  would  be  good  to  remember  in  the  year  opening  before  us 
that  Polish  independence  as  embodied  in  a  Polish  State  is  not 
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the  gilt  of  any  kind  of  journaliem,  neither  is  it  the  outcome 
even  of  some  particularly  benevolent  idea  or  of  any  clearly 
apprehended  sense  of  sight.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know 
when  I  say  that  the  original  and'  only  formative  idea  in  Europe 
was  the  idea  of  delivering  the  fate  of  Poland  into  the  hands  of 
Russian  Tsarism.  And,  let  us  remember,  it  was  assumed  then 
to  be  a  victorious  Tsarism  at  that.  It  was  an  idea  talked  of 
openly,  entertained  seriously,  presented  as  a  benevolence  with  a 
curious  blindness  to  its  grotesque  and  ghastly  character.  It  W'as 
the  idea  delivering  the  victim  with  a  kindly  smile  and  the  con¬ 
fident  assurance  that  “  it  would  be  all  right  ”  to  a  perfectly 
unrepentant  assassin  who,  after  sawing  furiously  at  its  throat 
for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  was  expected  to  make  friends  suddenly 
and  kiss  it  on  both  cheeks  in  the  mystic  Russian  way.  It  was 
a  singularly  nightmarish  combination  of  international  polity,  and 
no  whisper  of  any  other  would  have  been  officially  tolerated. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  in  the  whole  extent  of  Western  Europe 
there  was  anybody  who  had  the  slightest  mind  to  whisper  on 
that  subject.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  dark  future,  when 
Benckendorf  put  down  his  name  on  the  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  Polish  Populations  driven  by  the  Russian  armies  into 
the  heart  of  Russia,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (the  gentle¬ 
man  who  advocated  a  St.  Bartholomew’s  Night  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Russian  liberalism)  was  displaying  his  “divine”-  (I  have 
read  the  very  word  in  an  English  newspaper  of  standing)  strategy 
in  the  great  retreat  and  Mr.  Iswolsky  carried  himself  haughtily 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  it  w'as  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
certain  people  there  that  he  was  a  greater  nuisance  even  than 
the  Polish  question. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  all  that.  Some  clever 
person  has  said  that  it^is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens, 
and  on  a  calm  and  dispassionate  survey  the  world  does  appear 
mainly  to  one  as  a  scene  of  miracles.  Out  of  Germany’s  strength, 
in  whose  purpose  so  many  people  refused  to  believe,  came 
Poland’s  opportunity,  in  which  nobody  could  have  been  expected 
to  believe.  Out  of  Russia’s  collapse  emerged  that  forbidden 
thing,  the  Polish  independence,  not  as  a  vengeful  figure,  the 
retributive  shadow  of  the  crime,  but  as  something  much  more 
solid  and  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of — a  jxilitical  necessity  and  a 
moral  solution.  Directly  it  appeared  its  practical  usefulness 
became  undeniable,  and  also  the  fact  that,  for  better  or  w’orse, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  again  except  by  the  unthink¬ 
able  way  of  another  carving,  of  another  partition,  of  another 
crime. 

Therein  lies  the  strength  and  the  future  of  the  thing  so  strictly 
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forbidden  no  farther  back  than  two  years  or  so,  of  the  Polish 
independence  expressed  in  a  Polish  State.  It  comes  into  the 
w'orld  morally  free,  not  in  virtue  of  its  sufferings,  but  in  virtue 
of  its  miraculous  rebirth  and  of  its  ancient  claim  for  services 
rendered  to  Europe.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  combatants  of  all 
the  fronts  of. the  world  had  died  consciously  for  Poland’s  freedom. 
That  opportunity  even  was  denied  to  Poland’s  children.  And 
it  is  just  as  well !  Providence  in  its  inscrutable  way  had  been 
merciful,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  the  load  of  gratitude  would 
have  been  too  great,  the  sense  of  obligation  too  crushing,  the 
joy  of  deliverance  too  fearful  for  mortals,  common  sinners  with 
the  rest  of  mankind  before  the  eye  of  the  Most  High.  Those 
who  died  East  and  West,  leaving^  so  much  anguish  and  so  much 
pride  behind  them,  died  neither  for  the  creation  of  States,  nor 
for  empty  words,  nor  yet  the  salvation  of  general  ideas.  They 
died  neither  for  democracy,  nor  leagues,  nor  systems,  and  not 
even  for  abstract  justice,  which  is  an  unfathomable  mystery. 
They  died  for  something  too  deep  for  words,  too  mighty  for  the 
common  standard  by  which  reason  measures  the  advantages  of 
life  and  death,  too  sacred  for  the  vain  discourses  that  come  and 
go  on  the  lips  of  dreamers,  fanatics,  humanitarians,  and 
statesmen. 

Poland’s  independence  springs  up  from  that  great  immolation, 
but  Poland’s  loyalty  will  not  be  rooted  in  anything  so  trenchant 
and  burdensome  as  the  sense  of  immeasurable  indebtedness,  of 
that  gratitude  which  in  a  worldly  sense  is  sometimes  called 
eternal,  but  which  lies  always  at  the  mercy  of  weariness  and  is 
fatally  condemned  hy  the  instability  of  human  sentiment  to  end 
in  negation.  Polish  loyalty  will  be  rooted  in  something  much 
more  solid  and  enduring,  something  that  could  never  be  called 
eternal,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  life-enduring.  It  will  be  rooted 
in  the  national  temperament,  which  is  about  the  only  thing  on 
earth  that  can  be  trusted.  Men  may  deteriorate,  they  may 
improve  too,  but  they  don’t  change.  Misfortune  is  a  hard  school 
w'hich  may  either  mature  or  spoil  a  national  character,  but  it 
may  be  reasonably  advanced  that  the  long  course  of  adversity 
of  the  most  cruel  kind  has  not  injured  the  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  nation  which  has  proved  its  vitality  against  the 
most  demoralising  odds.  The  various  phases  of  the  Polish  sense 
of  self-preservation  struggling  amongst  the  menacing  forces  and 
the  no  less  threatening  chaos  of  the  neighbouring  Powers  should 
be  judged  impartially.  I  suggest  impartiality  and  not  indulgence 
simply  because,  when  appraising  the  Polish  question,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  invoke  the  softer  emotions.  A  little  calm  reflection 
on  the  past  and  the  present  is  all  that  is  necessary  on  the  part 
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of  the  Western  world  to  judge  the  movements  of  a  community 
whose  ideals  are  the  same,  but  whose  situation  is  unique.  This 
situation  was  brought  vividly  home  to  me  in  the  course  of  an 
argument  more  than  eighteen  months  ago.  “Don’t  forget,”  I 
was  told,  “that  Poland  has  got  to  live  in  contact  with  Germany 
and  Russia  to  the  end  of  time.  Do  you  understand  the  force  of 
that  expression  :  ‘  to  the  end  of  time  ’  ?  Facts  must  be  taken 
into  accouITt,  and  e.specially  facts  such  as  this,  to  which  there  is 
no  possible  remedy  on  earth.  For  reasons  which  are,  properly 
speaking,  physiological,  a  prospect  of  friendship  with  Germans 
or  Russians  even  in  the  most  distant  future  is  unthinkable.  Any 
alliance  of  heart  and  mind  would  be  a  monstrous  thing,  and 
monsters,  as  you  know,  cannot  live.  You  can’t  base  your 
conduct  on  a  monstrous  conception.  We  are  either  worth  or  not 
worth  preserving,  but  the  horrible  psychology  of  the  situation 
is  enough  to  drive  the  national  mind  to  distraction.  Yet  under 
a  destructive  ])ressure,  of  which  Western  Europe  can  have  no 
notion,  of  forces  that  were  not  only  crushing  but  corrupting,  we 
have  preserved  our  sanity.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
our  losing  our  minds  simply  because  the  pressure  is  removed. 
We  have  neither  lost  our  heads  nor  yet  our  moral  sense.  Oppres¬ 
sion,  not  merely  political,  but  affecting  social  relations,  family 
life,  the  deepest  affections  of  human  nature,  and  the  very  fount 
of  natural  emotions,  has  never  made  us  vengeful.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  with  every  incentive  present  in  our  emotional 
reactions  we  had  no  recourse  to  political  assassination.  Arms  in 
hand,  hopelessly  or  hopefully,  and  always  against  immeasurable 
odds,  we  did  affirm  ourselves  and  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  but 
wild  justice  has 'never  been  a  part  of  our  conception  of  national 
manliness.  In  all  the  history  of  Polish  oppression  there  was 
only  one  shot  fired  which  was  not  in  battle.  Only  one  !  And  the 
man  who  fired  it  in  Paris  at  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  was  but 
an  individual  connected  with  no  organisation,  representing  no 
part  of  Polish  opinion.  The  only  effect  in  Poland  was  that  of 
profound  regret,  not  at  the  failure,  but  at  the  mere  fact  of  the 
attempt.  ’Kie  history  of  our  captivity  is  free  from  that  stain ; 
and  whatever  follies  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  may  have  per¬ 
petrated,  we .  have  neither  murdered  our  enemies  nor  acted 
treacherously  against  them,  nor  yet  have  been  reduced  to  the 
|)oint  of  cursing  each  other.” 

I  could  not  gainsay  the  truth  of  that  discourse.  I  saw  as 
clearly  as  my  interlocutor  the  impossibility  of  the  faintest  sym¬ 
pathetic  bond  between  Poland  and  her  neighbours  ever  being 
formed  in  the  future.  The  only  course  that  remains  to  a  recon¬ 
stituted  Poland  is  the  elaboration,  establishment,  and  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  most  correct  method  of  political  relations  with  'neigh- 
hours  to  whom  Poland’s  existence  is  bound  to  be  a  humiliation 
and  offence.  Calmly  considered  it  is  an  appalling  task,  yet  one 
may  put  one’s  trust  in  that  national  temperament  which  is  so 
completely  free  from  aggressiveness  and  revenge.  Therein  lie 
the  foundations  of  all  hope.  The  success  of  renewed  life  for  that 
nation  whose  fate  is  to  remain  in  exile,  ever  isolated  from  the 
West,  amongst  hostile  surroundings,  depends  on  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  its  problems  by  its  distant  friends,  the  Western 
Powers,  which  in  their  democratic  development  must  recognise 
the  moral  and  intellectual  kinship  of  that  distant  outpost  of 
their  type  of  civilisation,  which  was  the  only  basis  of  Polish 
culture. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Russia  and  the  final  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  the  old  hostility  must  remain  unappeased,  the 
fundamental  antagonism  must  endure  for  years  to  come.  The 
Crime  of  the  Partition  was  committed  by  autocratic  Governments 
which  were  the  Governments  of  their  time ;  but  those  Govern¬ 
ments  were  characterised  in  the  past,  as  they  will  be  in  the 
future,  by  their  people’s  national  traits,  which  remain  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  Polish  mentality  and  Polish  sentiment. 
Both  the  German  submissiveness  (idealistic  as  it  may  be)  and  the 
Russian  lawlessness  (fed  on  the  corruption  of  all  the  virtues)  are 
utterly  foreign  to  the  Polish  nation,  whose  qualities  and  defects 
are  altogether  of  another  kind,  tending  to  a  certain  exaggeration 
of  individualism  and,  perhaps,  to  an  extreme  belief  in  the  govern¬ 
ing  power  of  the  free  assent,  the  one  invariably  vital  principle 
in  the  internal  government  of  the  Old  Republic.  There  was 
never  a  history  more  free  from  political  blo6dshed  than  the 
history  of  the  Polish  State,  w'hich  never  knew  either  feudal 
institutions  or  feudal  quarrels.  At  the  time  when  heads  were 
falling  on  the  scaffolds  all  over  Europe  there  was  only  one  poli¬ 
tical  execution  in  Poland — only  one ;  and  as  to  that  there  still 
exists  a  tradition  that  the  great  Chancellor  who  democratised 
Polish  institutions,  and  had  to  order  it  in  pursuance  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  purpose,  could  not  settle  that  matter  with  his  conscience 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  Poland,  too,  had  her  civil  wars,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  her  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Conducted  with  humanity,  they  left  behind  them  no 
animosities  and  no  sense  of  repression,  and  certainly  no  legacy 
of  hatred.  They  were  but  an  argument  in  a  political  discussion 
and  tended  always  towards  conciliation. 

T  cannot  imagine,  in  whatever  form  of  democratic  government 
Poland  elaborates  for  itself,  that  either  the  nation  or  its  leaders 
w'ould  do  anything  but  welcome  the  closest  scrutiny  of  their 
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renewed  political  existence.  The  difi&culty  of  the  problem  of 
that  existence  will  be  so  great  that  some  errors  will  be  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  one  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  its  neighbours  to  discredit  that  living  witness  to  a  great  his¬ 
torical  crime.  If  not  the  actual  frontiers,  then  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  new  State  is  sure  to  be  assailed  before  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  Economfcal  enmity  will  also  come  into  play  when 
the  world’s  work  is  resumed  again  and  competition  asserts  its 
power.  Charges  of  aggression  are  certain  to  be  ma-de,  especially 
as  related  to  the  small  States  formed  on  the  territories  of  the 
Old  Republic.  And  everybody  knows  the  power  of  lies  which 
go  about  clothed  in  coats  of  many  colours,  whereas,  as  is  well 
known,  truth  has  no  such  advantage,  and  for  that  reason  is  often 
suppressed  as  not  altogether  proper  for  everyday  purposes.  It 
is  not  often  recognised,  because  it  is  not  always  fit  to  be  seen. 

Already  there  are  innuendoes,  threats,  hints  thrown  out,  and 
even  awful  instances  fabricated  out  of  inadequate  materials,  but 
it  is  historically  unthinkable  that  the  Poland  of  the  future,  with 
its  sacred  tradition  of  Poland  and  its  hereditary  sense  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  individuals  and  States,  should  seek  its  prosperity 
in  aggressive  action  or  in  moral  violence  against  that  part  of 
its  once  fellow-citizens  who  speak  Euthenian  or  Lithuanian. 
The  only  influence  that  cannot  be  restrained  is  simply  the  influence 
of  time,  which  disengages  truth  from  all  fact  with  a  merciless 
logic  and  prevails  over  passing  opinions,  the  changing  impulses 
of  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  impulses  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  new  nationalities,  which  seem  to 
play  now  the  game  of  disintegration  for  the  benefit  of  the  world’s 
enemies,  will  in  the  end  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Poland  of 
this  wear’s  creation,  will  unite  them  sooner  or  later  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  movement  towards  the  State  which  had  adopted  and 
brought  them  up  in  the  development  of  its  own  humane  culture 
—the  offspring  of  the  West. 


Joseph  Conrad. 


WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  IDEALS  IN  RUSSIA. 


The  tragic  crisis  through  which  Russia  is  passing  at  present 
cannot  be  explained  in  all  its  significance  either  by  the  impact 
of  the  war,  by  the  institutional  and  social  shortcomings  of  the 
old  rdgime,  or  by  motives  of  greed  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
classes.  All  these  causes  are  important  and  have  undoubtedly 
influenced  certain  aspects  of  the  situation,  but  all  together  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  for 
its  inhuman  and  immoral  character.  In  order  to  understand 
why  people  who  speak  the  same  language,  who  for  years  have 
acted  together  in  peace  and  war,  w’ho  have  been  in  constant 
economic  and  intellectual  intercourse,  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  as  fierce  enemies)  we  have  to  look  to  psychological  reasons. 
To  put  it  shortly,  Russians  are  divided  not  so  much  by  party 
creeds  or  by  class  hatreds,  as  by  cultural  differences ;  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  is  still  on  the  tracjc  of  the  East,  while  the 
educated  few  have  gone  far  West,  so  far,  indeed,  that  some  of 
the  most  extreme  among  them  have,  as  it  were,  travelled  round 
the  world,  and  have  come  to  join  hands  with  the  most  Eastern 
set  of  their  countrymen. 

Let  us  look  for  one  moment  at  the  general  standard  of  culture 
as  presented  by  Muscovite  Russia  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  by  no  means  a  negligible  one,  if 
by  culture  vve  mean  the  ordered  customs  of  human  intercourse, 
the  di8ci})line  of  mind  and  soul.  Men  like  Rtistcheff,  Ordyn- 
Nastchokin,  Patriarch  Nikon,  had  gone  tlirough  a  stern  school 
and  bore  themselves  w^ell  in  any  company — they  were  sincere 
and  dignified,  humane  and  active,  keen  in  their  varied  interests, 
and  yet  unswerving  in  their  piety.  Most  people,  of  course,  did 
not  attain  such  a  high  standing,  but  this  is  the  ease  in  any 
society  as  regards  lesser  men,  and  the  leaders  remain  characteristic 
of  their  country  and  their  age,  both  in  their  qualities  and  in  their 
defects.  One  thing  was  conspicuously  lacking  in  tliose  times, 
apart  from  a  few  exceptions — faith  in  personal  effort.  In  the 
words  of  a  great  authority.  Professor  Kluchevsky,  “Old  Russian 
thought  was  striving  with  all  its  might  towards  moral  and 
religious  order,  towards  a  discipline  of  conscience  and  will, 
towards  the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  faith — tow’ards  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  It  neglected  the  conditions  of  worldly 
existence — it  regarded  them  as  dominated  by  fate  and  sin,  and 
surrendered  them  with  impotent  submission  to  the  guidance  of 
rough  instincts.  It  was  doubtful  w’hether  goodness  could  be 
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introduced  into  the  outside  world,  but  it  was  certain  that  worldly 
affairs  were  as  little  dependent  on  men’s  choice  as  the  course  of 
nature ;  they  w'ere  ruled  by  the  same  kind  of  immutable  laws.” 
Such  a  fatalism  paralysed  all  progress  in  social  and  political 
affairs  as  well  as  in  material  w’elfare. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  modern  history  of  Eussia 
'Starts  with  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  ex¬ 
changed  the  policy  of  his  predecessors — the  Muscovite  Tsars — 
for  Western  statecraft,  cut  out  a  window  for  his  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  by  assimilating 
all  kinds  of  Western  ideas  in  fashion  and  technique,  in  legisla¬ 
tion  and  literature.  The  task  of  the  reformers  proved  an  arduous 
one,  and  their  success  was  in  many  respects  more  superficial  than 
real.  The  intellectual  movement  stirred  up  in  Russian  society 
by  the  reforms  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  a  great  extent 
confined  to  the  domain  of  the  upper,  the  propertied  classes ;  the 
subject  population  of  peasants  and  artisans  went  on  living 
according  to  ancient  custom.  The  old  Ritualists  reproved  Peter 
as  the  Antichrist. 

‘‘  The  time  of  persecution  has  come. 

The  wicked  Antichrist  has  been  born, 

He  is  armed  against  the  whole  world. 

People  have  come  to  do  his  bidding; 

They  shave  their  whiskers  and  their  hair. 

They  put  on  Latin  attire.” 

Indeed,  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  Russian  emancipation, 
Hertzen,  came  to  the  following  distressing  conclusion  :  “The 
|)eople  at  large  was  passed  over  in  the  course  of  reform.  It 
remained  more  isolated  than  ever.  It  did  not  perish,  thanks  to 
its  inborn  gifts  and  to  the  village  community,  but  not  a  single 
new  political  idea  percolated  into  the  depths  of  its  life.  For  a 
long  time  the  entire  intellectual  and  political  movement  remained 
concentrated  in  the  ranks  of  the  gentry.”  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
the  ideas  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  West  in  the 
eighteenth  century  made  the  position  of  the  lower  classes 
worse  than  before  :  to  the  contrasts  in  legal  status  and  economic 
opportunities  was  added  a  contrast  in  culture — the  difference 
between  modern  Western  civilisation  and  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  Russian  East. 

The  great  rulers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Peter  and  Catherine, 
and  their  folio w’ers,  Dolgorouky,  Shafiroff,  Bestujeff,  the  Shu- 
valoffs,  Betzky,  were  enlightened  and  efficient  in  their  way,  but 
theirs  was  the  road  of  high-handed,  rationalistic^  despotism. 
They  regarded  human  beings  as  so  much  clay  to  be  fashioned  and 
moulded  according  to  plan.  Catherine,  for'  instance,  studied 
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eagerly  Montesquieu’s  Esprit  des  Lois  and  Blackstone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries.  Her  “instructions’!  (Nakaz)  to  the  Commission  of 
1763,  as  well  as  her  legislative  memoranda,  are  full  of  references 
to  these  works,  which  she  handled,  however,  with  characteristic 
freedom.  For  example-,  for  Montesquieu’s  doctrine  of  the  “inter¬ 
mediary  powers’’  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  judicial  corpora¬ 
tions  designed  to  limit  the  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign,  Catherine 
substituted  self-limitation  by  the  monarch  himself ;  instead  of  the 
spirit  of  independent  honour,  in  which  Montesquieu  sees  the  form 
of  virtue  peculiar  and  necessary  to  monarchy,  she  introduced  the 
notion  of  honorary  distinction  conferred  by  the  monarch,  etc. 
Xo  wonder  that  these  enlightened  despots  were  very  jealous  of 
their  prerogative  to  direct  opinion  and  to  dictate  ideals.  The 
first  pioneers  of  free  thought,  men  like  Novikoff  and  Eadistchelf, 
were  persecuted  and  prevented  from  carrying  on  the  work  of 
independent  propaganda. 

Police  supervision  was,  however,  powerless  to  check  the  action 
of  the  living  ferment  of  thought.  At  the  very  time  when 
Nicholas  I.  deemed  himself  all-powerful  in  his  Empire  scholars 
and  literary  men  strayed  from  official  guidance  and  built  up  a 
new  world  of  freedom  in  their  studies  and  lecture-rooms.  And 
it  is  highly  significant  for  this  awakening  of  philosophical  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  question  most  fervently  debated  by  those 
pioneers  of  political  reflection  w?as  the  problem  of  the  relation 
between  Western  and  Eastern,  European  and  national,  ideals. 

Not  that  the  defenders  of  national  culture  were  less  versed  in 
Western  lore  than  their  opfxinents.  The  leading  Slavophiles,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  men  like  Kireevsky,  Khomiakoff,  the 
Aksakoffs,  Samarin,  w-ere  brilliant  scholars  and  thoroughly  at 
home  in  German  metaphysics  and  in  French  political  literature. 
But  they  condemned  the  tendency  to  copy  Western  models,  to 
appropriate  ready-made  ideas  from  England,  France,  or  America. 
They  were  not  even  prepared  to  concede  to  the  moderate 
Westerners  that  Russia  had  to  learn  from  its  progressive  neigh¬ 
bours  the  arts  and  crafts  of  civilised  life.  One  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Westerners,  N.  Stankevitch,  had  expressed  the 
aim  of  his  group  in  a  remarkable  sentence :  “  Strive  to  acquire 
w'hat  is  universally  good  and  true ;  the  national  stamp  is  sure 
to  impress  itself  on  your  work  whether  you  'wish  it  or  not,’’  The 
Slavophiles,  on  the  contrary,  set  out  to  discover  the  secret  of 
national  peculiarities.  Their  speculations  suffer  from  the  usual 
drawback  of  self-consciousness — they  savour  of  prejudice  and 
exclusiveness.  But  they  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  because 
they  express  with  exaggerated  emphasis  the  genuine  feelings,’ 
repulsions,  and  aspirations  of  Russian  Nationalists. 
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Each  of  the  principal  Slavophiles  has  given  expression  to  one 
favourite  idea. 

For  John  Kireevsky  it  was  as  much  out  of  the  question  to 
change  the  course  of  national  evolution  as  to  transform  the  bones 
of  a  fully-grown  organism.  The  nation  was  a  living  being  and 
could  not  be  subjected  to  mechanical  reconstruction.  Kireevsky 
denied  the  right  of  Western  civilisation  to  assume  an  attitude 
.of  contemptuous  superiority  in  regard  to  the  humble  culture  of 
the  Knssian  people.  He  claimed  for  the  latter  a  fuller  sense  of 
humanity  as  an  all-pervading  spiritual  force.  This  sense  cul¬ 
minated  for  him  in  mystic  religion,  which,  he  thought,  had  been 
destroyed  by  intellectualism  in  the  West.  The  unity  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  of  theory  and  practice,  has  been  given  up  for  the 
sake  of  material  progress,  for  the  sake  of  machinery  and  com¬ 
merce,  for  all  sorts  of  outside  improvements  and  refinements 
which  are  at  best  only  means,  and  not  an  end.  If  these  sub¬ 
sidiary  elements  crowd  out  the  principal  and  only  thing  that 
matters — the  consciousness  of  man’s  spiritual  self — they  become 
idols,  they  breed  barren  idolatry. 

For  Khomiakoff  this  assertion  of  the  religious  craving  by  the 
Russian  people  became  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  apologia  of  the 
Orthodox,  the  Eastern  Church.  The  shafts  of  his  dialectic  were 
directed  on  the  one  side  against  Eoman  Catholicism  with  its 
exaggerated  Church  authority,  its  subjection  of  the  mind  to  an 
external  discipline,  on  the  other  side  against  Protestantism  with 
its  disruptive,  individualistic  tendencies.  He  claimed  for  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  the  realisation  of  the  Universal  Church  ideal — as  the 
conjunction  of  “unity  and  freedom  through  love” — a  fine  for¬ 
mula,  whose  only  drawback  was  that  it  hardly  corresponded  to 
the  practice  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  polity  dominated  by 
Tsarist  bureaucracy.  In  the  case  of  Khomiakoff ’s  principal 
disciple,  Youri  Samarin,  the  abstract  formula  gives  way  before 
the  reverence  for  the  inarticulate,  organic  faith  of  the  simple 
folk,  for  their  instinctive  yearning  for  God’s  mercy  and  justice, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  is  in  this  emotional  aspect  that  the  religious 
life  of  Russia,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  finds  its  firmest  roots 
and  best  justification.  We  may  add,  perhaps,  that  it  is  this 
instinctive  creed  that  survives  at  present  all  catastrophes  and 
temporary  degradation.  The  semi-secular  organisation  of  the 
National  Church  has  been  shattered  by  fierce  anti-Christian  per¬ 
secution,  but  the  tyrants  have  been  unable  to  uproot  the  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  religion,  which  is  still  strong,  and,  in  fact,  is 
strengthened  and  purified  by  these  times  of  sorrow  and  trial. 

The  political  speculations  of  Constantine  Aksakoff  are  as  pro¬ 
found  as  they  are  paradoxical.  He  laid  stress  on  the  indiffer- 
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ence  of  the  Eussian  people  for  governmental  institutions  and 
legal  forms.  He  discovers  in  Eussian  history  a  peculiar  dualism 
— a  combination  between  a  more  or  less  foreign  governmental 
class  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  the  latter  does  not  concern  itself 
with  command  and  compulsion,  but  is  content  with  the  free 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  subjects  of  common  interest.  In 
the  view  of  the  Slavophiles  the  Western  methods  introduced  by 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors  were  oppressive  and  one-sided 
manifestations  of  external  rule,  and  were  in  contradiction  to  the 
deepest  national  instincts  :  a  reaction  against  State  authority 
and  Western  Imperialism  was  bound  to  follow.  As  we  see 
now,  the  paradoxical  doctrines  of  this  strange  philosopher  were 
not  so  far  from  the  truth  as  they  seemed  to  his  contemporaries 
brought  up  on  the  teaching  of  German,  French,  or  English 
political  science. 

In  social  and  economic  theory,  again,  the  Slavophiles— 
Sumarim,  Yourieff,  and  from  another  point  of  view,  the  Socialist 
free-thinker,  Hertzen — laid  stress  on  the  communalism  of  great 
Eussian  development.  They  pointed  out  rightly  that  the  village 
community,  the  wwV,  had  grown  to  be  a  union  which  safeguarded 
the  interests  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  Eussian  peasantry 
in  the  hard  times  of  serfdom.  What  is  more,  these  literary  men, 
squires  by  birth  and  education,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  new  principles  which  this  Eussian  institution  was 
to  introduce  in  the  life  not  only  of  regenerated  Eussia,  but  of 
Europe  and  of  mankind.  Hertzen  prophesied  that  the  Socialism 
of  1848,  crushed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  would  re¬ 
appear  in  the  Eussian  plains.  Comments  are  needless,  I  suppose. 

Altogether  the  writings  of  the  sentimental  idealists  of 
Nicholas  I.’s  reign  present  a  curious  mixture  of  abstract  theories, 
dialectical  exercises,  and  prophetic  visions.  These  dooftrines 
assumed  a  new  aspect  and  a  direct  bearing  on  the  course  of 
events  when,  after  the  collapse  of  Nicholas  I.’s  rigime,  the 
peasants  were  emancipated,  the  whole  industrial  development 
turned  off  on  more  modern  lines,  and  the  educated  classes  of 
society  called  up  to  take  part  in  self-government  in  the  Zemstvos 
and  towns.  The  Slavophile  school  disappeared  in  its  original 
shape,  but  the  contrasts  of  Western  and  Nationalistic  orientation 
reappeared  in  the  struggle  between  the  Eadicals  of  a  Western 
type  and  the  “People’s  Party” — ^the  Narodniki. 

Tolstoy  himself  may  be  considered  as  a  champion  of  the  plain 
man  of  the  people  against  the  super-culture  of  the  intellectuals. 
His  stern  criticism  of  useless  research,  of  frivolous  art,  of  heart¬ 
less  politics,  of  the  thousand  cares  and  amusements  which  divert 
men’s  attention  from  the  great  problem  of  life  is  well  known. 
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And  80  is  his  faith  in  the  human  value  of  the  peasant  type  with 
its  simplicity  of  outlook,  the  directness  of  its  aspirations,  its 
religious  instinct  permeating  the  whole  atmosphere  of  existence, 
but  Tolstoy’s  moral  mission  was  conceived  on  such  wide  lines 
that  it  ceased  to  be  national — specifically  Eussian,  He  admired 
the  peasants  of  his  country  not  because  he  thought  them  provi¬ 
dentially  destined  to  realise  human  ideals,  but  because  he  knew 
them  well  and  spoke  of  what  he  knew.  How'ever,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  recognising  moral  excellency  in  Germans, 
iti  Americans,  or  in  Jews. 

In  order  to  observe  the  genuine  Narodniki  we  must  turn  to 
lesser  men,  to  writers  like  Zlatovratsky,  Vorontzoff,  Yuzoff.  And 
a  striking  feature  of  this  type  in  the  times  preceding  the 
upheaval  of  the  twentieth  century  is  its  political  resignation. 
Influential  leaders  recognise  the  insufficient  preparation  of 
Eussian  masses  for  political,  activity  on  a  large  scale,  the  scanty 
supply  of  education  and  culture,  the  necessity  of  strenuous  efforts 
in  order  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  common  people 
and  the  educated  class.  Hence  they  preach  patience,  gradual 
changes,  a  protracted  propaganda,  and,  above  all,  improvements 
in  material,  economic  conditions.  This  is  how  one  of  their 
s|X)kesmen,  Vassili  Vorontzoff,  outlined  the  course  of  policy  to 
be  adopted  ; — 

No,  it  is  not  poHtical  reforms  that  are  wanted.  In  view  of  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  masses,  the  participation  of  society  in  the  Government  will  lead 
to  the  transference  of  the  latter  into  the  bands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the 
latter  will  undoubtedly  use  power  in  the  interest  of  the  class  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people.  What  we  want  is  not  political  but  economic 
reforms  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner,  according  to  plan. 

**  The  aim  of  the  State  should  be  not  the  improvement  of  production,  but 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  man.  The  capitalistic  form  of  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  rejected,  popular  forms  should  be  favoured  in  every  way. 
The  main  strength  of  the 'intelligentsia  lies  in  the  enlightenment  it  is  able 
and  called  upon  to  spread. 

“  To  renounce  these  characteristic  peculiarities  for  the  sake  of  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  governments  means  to  misunderstand  the  machinery  and  process 
of  progessive  evolution;  it  means  squandering  a  precious  force  whose  task 
is  to  fight  disorder,  not  by  physical  methods,  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
mind  armed  with  knowledge. 

“  We  must  try  to  educate  the  people.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  the  play¬ 
thing  of  elemental  movements,  and  we  shall  have  to  look  in  the  future,  as 
before,  to  the  action  of  men  in  pow'cr.”  • 


The  fiery  spirits  of  Radical  groups  found  such  a  programme 
contemptible  and  pernicious.  The  feud  between  revolutionary 
Westerners  and  Nationalistic  reformers  was  revived  again.  A 
representative  journalist,  N.  Mikhailovsky,  attacked  the  Narod¬ 
niki  with  bitterness,  he  denounced  them  as  passive  follow’ers  of 
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the  men  in  authority,  as  lukewarm  opportunists,  ready  to  forsake 
the  sacred  cause  of  emancipation.  Ulianoff-Volguin  went  further 
and  predicted  that  these  self-appointed  representatives  of  popular 
ideals  would  be  cast  aside  by  the  people  in  the  hour  of  decision. 

He  reminded  Vorontzoff  that  the  conversations  of  Ivan  Gera- 
cimovitch  with  a  Narodnik  in  Gleb  Ouspensky’s  Power  of  the 
Soil  always  ended  in  the  same  way  :  the  peasant  began  yawning 
after  having  extracted  some  practical  information  from  his  com¬ 
panion.  “The  people  will  make  use  of  the  acquired  knowledge 
in  order  to  develop  ideas  more  healthy  and  more  modern  than 
the  Eastern  ideals  of  our  Narodniks.” 

.This  characteristic  dispute  throws  light  on  some  occurrences 
of  our  own  times.  On  one  hand  it  illustrates  a  constant  tendency 
in  wide  circles  of  Russian  progressives  to  give  precedence  in 
thought  and  action  to  economic  problems  rather  than  to  the 
organisation  of  government  or  to  political  freedom.  In  our 
days  this  tendency  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  influential 
co-operative  movement.  Many  co-operators  are  willing  to  accept 
even  the  yoke  of  Bolshevism  for  the  sake  of  an  uninterrupted 
economic  activity  :  they  profess  to  dislike  the  tyrannical  and 
cruel  methods  of  the  Red  dictators  and  yet  are  ready  to  submit 
to  them.  But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  rather  ambiguous 
orientation ;  it  is  prompted  by  the  conviction  that  the  discord 
betw’een  the  intelligentsia  and  the  people  is  far  from  healed  and 
presents  the  main  obstacle  to  progress;  long  years,  perhaps 
generations,  will  pass  befoye  a  real  union  is  effected  betvreen  the 
two  elements  of  Russian  society — the  masses  and  the  classes. 
In  the  past  and  at  present  these  two  groups — the  huge  mass  of 
peasants  and  town  workmen  on  one  hand,  the  small  clusters  of 
educated  leaders  on  the  other — are  pitted  against  each  other  like 
two  belligerent  armies.  They  speak  the  same  language,  but  they 
attach  different  meanings  to  its  words,  and  therefore  are  bereft 
of  the  means  of  intercourse.  Remember,  in  Turgeneff’s  Virgin 
Soil,  the  striking  story  of  Markeloff,  the  revolutionary  who  tries 
to  make  propaganda  among  the  peasant^'  and  is  overpowered  and 
fettered  by  them.  At  the  time  when  Turgeneff  wrote — in  the 
’eighties — the  peasants  gagged  the  revolutionaries ;  in  our  days 
they  murder  the  bourgeois.  In  both  cases  they  turn  against 
intellectuals  whom  they  need  as  leaders,  but  do  not  understand. 

In  other  words,  the  great  trouble  in  Russia  is  the  dualism  of 
culture,  the  lack  of  cohesion  between  Western  and  Eastern 
traditions.  And  it  is  certainly  not  by  abstention  from  political 
activity  that  the  evil  can  be  removed.  On  the  contrary,  only 
education  and  co-operation  in  self-government  can  help  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm.  The  common  work  in  the  Zemstvos  ww  begin- 
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ning  to  take  effect  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
miseries  of  the  Bolshevik  catastrophe  that  it  has  broken  the 
threads  which  were  forming  themselves.  Only  a  revival  and  a 
widening  of  co-operation  on  a  democratic  basis  can  counteract 
this  social  disruption. 

Another  side  of  the  work  which  lies  ahead  before  Eussian 
intellectuals  is  a  rapprochement  with  their  own  people,  not  only 
in  their  material  requirements,  but  in  their  beliefs  and  moral 
aspirations.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  sin  in  this  respect  even  more 
than  their  Liberal  predecessors ;  they  are  tearing  to  shreds  all  that 
was  sacred  to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  mystic  Liberals 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  Slavophiles — were  the  first  to  show 
the  way,  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  real  recon¬ 
ciliation.  In  any  case,  no  policy  making  for  progress  can  afford 
to  treat  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  people  as  if  they  w'ere 
counters  to  be  moved  about  and  arranged  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  reformers.  Nations  are  organic  beings,  and  it  is  not  only 
individuals,  but  peoples,  that  have  to  practise  the  precept  of 
the  Greeks,  “Learn  to  know  thyself.” 


Paul  Vinogradoff. 


"RELIGION  OF,  POVERTY"  IN  RUSSIA: 
A  CONTINENTAL  LETTER. 


Late  in  February  the  Moscow  Central  Soviet  debated  the  calling 
in  of  expert  foreigners  to  direct  certain  branches  of  the  great 
Nationalisation  apparatus  which  are  too  complicated  for  local 
powers.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  expedient,  described 
by  Nicholas  Lenin,  as  “  using  capitalists  without  letting  them  use 
us,”  has  been  mooted ;  and,  aggressively  anti-foreign  as  Bol¬ 
shevism  despite  its  internationalist  cloak  is,  it  is  very  likely  that 
it  will  some  day  invoke  foreign  aid.  One  cannot  extract  from 
this  any  support  for  the  hope  of  Russia’s  foreign  creditors  that 
the  repudiated  public  debt  will  be  restored,  the  rouble  stabilised, 
and  normal  finance  in  general  re-established.  That  is  impossible, 
unless  Bolshevism  is  entirely  overthrown ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
even  then ;  for  the  cult  which  Biednota,  the  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
munes  of  the  Poor,  calls  the  "Religion  of  Poverty"  has  wrought 
so  much  havoc  that  the  most  genial  financier,  armed  with  un¬ 
limited  powers,  could  hardly  within  visible  time  make  out  of 
Russia  anything  better  than  an  orderly  proletarian  State  with  an 
equitable  division  of  hunger.  For  foreigners,  in  faot,  the  financial 
and  economical  system  of  the  Soviets  has  a  historical  rather  than 
a  practical  interest.  But  about  the  system  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  ignorance  ;  and  the  many  persons  who  have  claims 
on  Russia  in  the  shape  of  loan  stock  or  roubles  may  as  well  leani 
the  striking  and  by  no  means  comforting  facts. 

The  Bolsheviks,  though  commonly,  and  often  with  reason, 
regarded*  as  mere  pirates  and  assassins,  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  evolving  a  system  of  finance  and  economy  which  can 
be  expressed,  like  orthodox  finance  and  economy,  in  figures,  and 
that  can  therefore  be  studied.  The  Soviet  money  and  State- 
business  system  is  highly  developed  and  differentiated,  and  the 
theories  at  its  base  are  practicable  at  least  in  the  sense  that  if 
no  heed  is  paid  to  results  they  can  be  put  into  practice.  For  the 
system’s  disastrous  results,  how^ever,  Bolshevism  does  not  deserve 
all  the  blame ;  because  the  two  salient  features.  Nationalisation 
and  the  covering  of  practically  all  expenditure  with  unbacked 
credit  notes  w^ere  not  invented  by  the  Soviets.  Rouble  circula¬ 
tion  conditions  to-day  are  probably  no  worse  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  first  Provisional  Government,  or  even  that  much 
abler  financier,  the  Autocracy,  had  remained  in  power ;  and 
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Nationalisation  was  an  old  favourite  of  the  Autocracy,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Witte’s  successful  Budjgets ;  and  it  was  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Provisional  Government.  The  novelty  and  the  curse 
of  Bolshevik  finance  is  that  these  two  elements  have  been  united, 
and  made  complementary.  Instead  of  treating  finance  with  paper 
as  something  incurably  vicious,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  by 
drastic  and  purely  financial  reforms,  the  Soviets  have  regarded, 
it  as  an  accidental  ailment  which  Nationalisation  will  certainly 
cure.  And  as  Bolshevism,  after  its  administrative  peculiarities, 
is  first  of  all  Nationalisation  in  a  hurry,  one  can  understand  why 
Krestinsky,  the  present  very  resourceful  Commissary  of  Finance 
at  Moscow,  believes  that  the  remedy  will  begin  to  act  very  soon. 

The  Soviet '  magnates,  one  will  judge  from  this,  are  proud  of 
their  system  of  finance.  The  Commissary  of*  Finance  holds  that 
by  the  end  of  1919  Nationalisation  will  have  so  far  progressed  that 
the  easy  balancing  of  the  Budget  will  be  assured ;  after  which 
Russia,  having  no  public  debt,  will  be  better  off  than  before  the 
war.  The  great  errors  at  the  base  of  this  reasoning  are  not  hard 
to  locate  ;  but  owing  to  the  secrecy  enforced  by  Moscow  on  certain 
important  points  the  errors  of  detail  are  somewhat  obscure. 
Moscow  publishes,  as  fully  as  did  the  old  Government,  the  formal 
figures  of  the  Budget ;  and  the  official  organ  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
missariat  occasionally  reveals  facts  as  to  specific  items  of  taxa-_ 
tion  and  expenditure.  But  on  the  vital  question  of  rouble  circu¬ 
lation,  a  mystery  was  made  for 'a  whole  year;  and  not  until 
November  last  was  a  brief — and  inadequate — official  statement 
made.  Luckily,  there  are  independent  means  for  testing  this. 
On  another  great  question,  the  process  and  results  of  Nationalisa¬ 
tion,  the  secrecy  enforced  is  very  close.  According  to  the  Moscow 
Commissary  Kameneff,  secrecy  is  necessary  to  prevent  Soviet 
Russia’s  foreign  foes  'exploiting  certain  circumstances  to  their 
advantage ;  but  the  real  reason  is  that  Bolshevik  optimists  still 
honestly  hope  to  make  something  out  of  Nationalisation,  and  do 
not  want  to  have  their  chance  spoiled  by  the  opposition  which  a 
revelation  of  thp  failure  so  far  met  would  certainly  provoke  at 
home.  On  this  matter  are  available  only  certain  general  totals 
and  certain  instructive  isolated  facts ;  but  these  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  Nationalisation ’is  a  disastrous  failure,  and  that  the 
expected  stabilisation  of  Soviet  finances  which  is  to  result  from 
it  is  much  further  off  than  the  Commissariat  of  Finance  admits. 

Outwardly,  Soviet  Budgets  are  drawn  up  according  to  accepted 
rules.  The  one  novelty  is  that  annual  budgets  are  no  longer  pre¬ 
sented.  Instead  are  issued  half-yearly  Estimates,  and  in  due 
course  half-yearly  statistics  of  realisation,  which  on  the  question 
of  revenue  are  far  more  instructive  than  the  optimistically  drawn 
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Estimates.  The  vast  totals  of  these  Budgets,  as  compared  with 
pre-war  Budgets,  would  be^a*  striking  feature,  if  the  progressive 
depreciation  of  the  rouble  and  the  complete  transformation  of 
Russia  did  not  make  comparisons  meaningless.  In  April,  1917^ 
M.  Shingarioff,  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  first  Provisional 
Government,  stated  that  the  rouble’s  buying  power  had  fallen 
to  one-fifth  ;  and,  according  to  the  present  Finance  Commissariat, 
the  rouble  in  October  last  was  worth  only  one-eighteenth  of  its 
peace  buying  power.  At  first  sight  the  Budget  expenditure,  hav¬ 
ing  risen  nearly  sixteen-fold — from  three  thousand  million  roubles 
to  forty-seven  thousand  millions — seems  to  reflect  accurately  this 
change  in  the  rouble’s  worth,  but  this  is  a  mere  coincidence. 
In  area,  population,  and  State  organisation,  Soviet  Russia  has 
no  resemblance  to  Russia  of  1914.  The  last  pre-Bolshevik 
Budget,  drawn  up  by  the  Autocracy,  provided  for  all  of  the  old  . 
Russian  Empire,  except  the  districts  occupied  by  Germany  and 
Austria ;  but  before  the  first  Bolshevik  Budget  was  prepared, 
Russia  had  lost  the  Ukraine,  and  soon  afterwards  she  lost  Siberia, 
the  Don,  the  Caucasus,  and  part  of  the  East  and  North.  The 
Bolshevik  instructions  issued  in  November  for  a  levy  on  the 
bourgeoisie  count  only  eighteen  provinces  as  being  sufficiently 
under  Soviet  control  to  be  directly  taxed.  Further,  the  service  of 
the  public  debt,  which  took  a  big  place  in  old  Budgets,  has  been 
abandoned ;  several  departments  of  government  have  been 
abolished ;  four  new  Ministries  (Commissariats)  and  three  new 
State  departments  of  ministerial  rank  have  been  created ;  and 
official  staffs  have  been  radically  changed  as  regards  numbers  and 
functions.  The  first  two  half-yearly  Soviet  Budgets,  which  I  give 
in  full  below,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  thing  new  and 
apart,  and  comparable  only  with  one  another.  But  the  Finance 
Commissariat’s  own  Budget  statement  includes  the  figures  of 
expenditure  in  1917  ;  and,  without  any  comparison  being  admitted, 
these  figures  may  be  given  : — 


1918. 

1917. 

Jul.-Dec. 

Jan.-J\m. 

— 

Expenditttbe. 

In 

1,000  roubles. 

1.  Ordinary  Expenditure. 

Central  Executive  Committee  of  Soviets'  . 

32,580 

8,700 

Chancellory  of  Council  of  Peoples  Com¬ 
missaries  . 

751 

372 

Supreme  Council  of  Xationcd  Economy  . 

1,674,903 

14,832 

••  % 

Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs  . 

618,531 

109,595 

429,324 

„  Health . 

100,415 

— 

— 

„  Nationalities  .... 

14,366 

2,448 

— 

„  Insurimce  .  .  .  . 

2,516 

490 

— 

„  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

552,384 

360,988 

374,040 

State  Property  . 

40,797 

33,387 

19,213 

„  Public  Welfare  . 

640,166 

625,714 

2,821,398 
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1918. 

1917. 

Jul.-Dec. 

Jan.-Jun. 

— 

Expeuditube. 

In 

1,000  roubles. 

Commiasariat  of  Finances . 

1,256,974 

1,033,072 

810,671 

Justice . 

236,910 

129,018 

192,733 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

5,298 

6,762 

16,236 

Education . 

2,436,127 

465,100 

318,083 

Communications  . 

3,548,315 

3,838,529 

3,154,675 

Supreme  Department  of  Water  Transport 

612,522 

626,911 

201,797 

Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry  .  . 

112,510 

43,840 

350,629 

„  Labour . 

»  26,954 

7,935 

3,090 

„  Agriculture  .... 

471,603 

184,640 

302,698 

„  Food  Supply  .... 

3,152,686 

1,371,807 

— 

War . 

7,737,013 

644,434 

1,531,751 

„  Marine . 

402,637 

393,088 

1,607,330 

„  State  Control 

64,657 

31,038 

27,697 

Committee  of  Public  Works  .... 

1,050,807 

433,986 

— 

Central  Statistical  Bureau . 

48,893 

— 

— 

Russian  Evacuation  Commission  . 

80,073 

— 

— 

System  of  State  Credit . 

261,976 

160,000 

915,822 

Expenses  of  Local  Soviets . 

203,487 

421,835 

— 

Cort  of  Nationalising  Undertakings 

800,000 

2,000,000 

— 

Outlay  not  Provided  for  by  Estimates. 

100,000 

100,000 

10,000 

Expenditure  on  abolished  Higher  State 

Institutions  . 

— 

— 

19,613 

Expenditure  on  Abolished  Symod  . 

— 

— 

79,666 

Total  Ordinary  Expenditure  . 

26,276,199 

13,038,611 

13,196,137 

2.  Extraordinary  Expenditure  on 

War  of  1914-17,  and  Liquidation  thereof. 

Building  and  Extending  Railways . 

— 

— 

16,204 

„  „  Ports 

— 

11,888 

2,691 

Expenditure  Caused  by  War  and  its  Re- 

suits . 

1,934,370 

4,552,328 

631,024 

Payments  made  to  Germsuiy  under  Russo- 

German  Finance  Agreement,  27  Aug., 

1918 . 

863,625 

— 

— 

War  Fund . 

— 

— 

14,126,212 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenditure 
Grand  Total . 

Revenue. 

Ordinary  Revenue. 

Direct  Taxation . 

Indirect . 

Customs  .... 

Government  Undertakings . 

State  Property  and  Capitals  .... 
Returned  Expenses  of  State  Treasury . 
Hiscellaneous . 

2,797,995 

29,074,194 

10,366,902 

393,285 

119,959 

813,082 

976,698 

60,223 

10,045 

4,664,216 

17,602,727 

368,000 

410,235 

175,683 

889,316 

944,767 

60,449 

14,277 

14,676,131 

27,871,268 

Total  Revenue .  12,730,194  2,852,727 

I>eficit .  16,344,000  14,750,000 


Surprise  at  its  own  moderation  is  a  characteristic  of  Bolshevism  ; 
itnd  just  as  the  Chief  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  for  Com¬ 
bating  Counter-Revolution  lately  declared  that  very  few  persons, 
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considering  Eevolution  conditions,  have  been  executed,  so,  when 
this  Budget  was  issued,  the  Soviet  official  Finanzi  i  Narodnoe 
Khozaistvo  boasted  that  Bolshevik  administration  is  cheap.  It 
pointed  out  that  in  six  months  of  1918  the  rouble,  judged  by  a 
rough  index  based  on  purchases  made  by  the  Petrograd  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy,  had  fallen  in  buying  value  by 
half ;  and  that  if  from  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  both  half-years 
are  deducted  the  Commissariat  of  War  credits,  the  expenditure 
rose  only  from  twelve  and  a  half  thousand  millions  to  eighteen 
and  a  half  thousand.  The  great  rise  in  the  total  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  second  half  of  1918  is  due  to  Trotsky’s  plan  to 
create  a  'Red  Guard  Army  three  millions  strong.  When  the 
'Soviet  Estimates  for  January- June,  1918,  were  presented  Trotsky 
promised  that  in  the  next  half-year  the  military  vote  of  644,000;000 
roubles  would  be  much  reduced.  Instead,  there  was  a  twelve¬ 
fold  increase — to  7,737,000,000  roubles — the  result,  according  to 
Krestinsky,  not  only  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Guards,  but 
also  of  their  better  pay  and  equipment.  The  number  of  con¬ 
scripted  Guards  is  now  900,000 ;  but  the  number  of  well-drilled 
and  well-equipped  troops  is  not  over  300,000.  After  the  Red 
Guard,  Soviet  Russia  spends  most  heavily  upon  communications, 
this  item  not  including  lake  and  river  steamers,  which  are 
nationalised,  but  are  managed  by  another  department.  The  total 
expenditure  on  railways  has  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
railway  territory,  first  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and  then  to 
various  “counter-revolutionary”  armies,  as  opponents  of  the 
Soviets  are  indiscriminately  classed ;  and  further,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  decay  of  the  rolling-stock  compels  the  reduction  of  the 
service.  But  the  railways  are  a  heavy  burden  on  Soviet  finance. 
Although  in  July-December  the  Commissariat  of  Communications 
spent  only  3,548,000,000  roubles  as  against  3,863,000,000  in 
Jamiary-June,  the  item  of  wages  rose  by  400,000,000  roubles"  in 
the  second  half-year.  The  Soviets  are  further  compelled  to  spend 
more  and  more  money  in  buying  food  for  the  towns ;  on  these 
transactions  as  result  of  the  rise  in  prices  between  date  of  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale,  they  sometimes  make  a  nominal  profit.  The 
heavily  increased  expenditure  on  education  is  officially  put  down 
to  higher  payment  of  teachers ;  but  this  department  is  under  the 
fanatical  and  fantastic  Lunatcharsky,  and  much  of  the  money 
goes  on  queer  experiments  in  art  and  literature — the  so-called 
Proletkult  (Proletarian  Culture) — which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
education.  The  fundamental  trend  of  Soviet  expenditure  is 
towards  heavy  outlay  upon  State  ownership  departments.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  ,Tuly-December  Budget,  wherein,  after  war 
and  education,  the  great  spending  departments  are  the  Commis- 
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sariats  of  Communications  and  of  Food  Supply,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy,  and  the  Commissariats  of  Finances 
and  of  Public  Works ;  with  a  large  sum  for  nationalisation  of 
undertakings.  This  trend  is  intentional.  “It  is  inevitable,” 
writes  the  Pravda,  “that  in  the  Socialist  State  the  higher  econo¬ 
mical  departments  should  outstrip  in  importance  and  magnitude 
the  merely  administrative  ”  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Council  of  National 
Economy,  which  now  occupies  the  former  Ministry  of  Trade’s 
big  building  in  Petrograd,  employs  many  thousands  of  officials. 
If  expenditure  were  a  satisfactory  index,  one  might  conclude 
that  the  promised  universal  Socialisation  had  been  largely  carried 
through. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Soviet  financial  statements  is  the 
revenue.  When  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  they  foresaw  that, 
as  a  result  of  Socialisation,  of  the  practical  abolition  of  property, 
and  of  the  crushing  of  private  enterprise,  the  revenue  from  direct 
taxation  would  fall  heavily  off.  The  fall  off  was  immediate  and 
emphatic.  In  January-June,  1918,  the  first  Bolshevik  half-year, 
as  compared  with  January-June,  1917,  receipts  from  industrial 
tax  fell  70  per  cent.,  from  stamp  duties  53  per  cent.,  from  sale  of 
property  other  than  land  92  per  cent.,  from  land  sales  94  per 
cent.,  and  from  the  tax  on  dividends  76  per  cent.  The  State’s 
receipts  from  profits  of  privately-owned  railways  declined  75  per 
cent.  This  M.  Krestinsky  calls  “a  general  tax-paying  strike  of  the 
bourgeoisie  ” ;  but  his  right-hand  man,  the  journalist  Dementieff, 
admits  that  the  cause  was  universal  distrust  and  unrest.  “The 
decline”  (of  industry  tax),  wrote  Dementieff,  “is  the  result  of 
Nationalisation  of  industrial  and  other  undertakings  and  of  pro¬ 
hibitive  measures  against  all  private  trading,  except  petty  trading, 
which  has  increased  in  the  cities.  The  same  cause  and  also  the 
annulling  of  loans,  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  real  estate,  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  similar  measures,  ex¬ 
plain  the  fall  off  in  many  other  sources  of  revenue.  .  .  .  The 
persecution  and  exhaustion  of  taxpayers  belonging  to  the  more 
solid  classes  of  the  population  may  be  explained  as  a  political 
measure  aimed  at  the  crushing  of  certain  classes ;  but  economic¬ 
ally  it  yields  painful  results,  which  are  reflected  in  a  reduced 
revenue,  and  which  make  it  entirely  imjwssible  to  cover  State 
expenditure  by  means  of  natural  methods  of  taxation.”  This 
was  written  in  connection  with  striking  revelations  as  to  the 
realisation  of  the  January-June  Estimates.  The  Commissary  of 
Finances  had  not  waited  for  these  revelations  in  order  to  be  pessi¬ 
mistic  ;  when  setting  the  probable  expenditure  at  17,602,727,000 
roubles,  he  adnrtitted  a  deficit  of  14,750,000,000  roubles,  thus 
assuming  that  the  whole  revenue  would  not  exceed  2,852,727,000 
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roubles,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  expenditure.  But  his  pessimiam 
proved  to  be  wild  optimism.  The  revenue  actually  received  wag 
539,600,000  roubles,  or  about  a  fifth  of  the  estimate.  Put  more 
precisely,  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of  People’s  Commis¬ 
saries  covered  the  one-thirty-second  part  of  the  expenditure. 

So  far,  the  Bolsheviks  had  not  shown  any  of  their  later  bold¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  in  creating  fictitious  resources  which  yield, 
on  paper,  vast  sums.  Their  minor  new  resources," some  devised 
shortly  before  the  collapse  of  the  Tsardom  and  some  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  yielded  much  less  than  was  expected.  The 
new  Sugar  Monopoly,  decreed  by  the  Provisional  Government, 
yielded  only  44,050,000  roubles  of  the  expected  (in  the  first  year) 
280,000,000;  the  new  tea  tax  yielded  only  43,000 ,(X)0  roubles; 
and  the  income  tax,  decided  when  M.  Bark  was  Finance  Minister, 
yielded  only  52,000,000  roubles.  (In  July-December  income  tax 
receipts,  following  the  increase  in  the  paper  circulation,  rose  to 
105,000,000  roubles.)  The  Soviets  have  since  imposed  a  tax  on 
chemical  undertakings,  "estimated  to  yield  12,000,000  roubles  in 
July-December,  and  a  playing-cards  tax,  which  will  yield 
50,000,000  roubles;  and  they  have  decided  upon  a  playing  cards 
monopoly,  under  which  State-manufactured  cards  will  sell  at 
16  roubles  a  pack — a  figure  which,  as  well  as  anything,  illustrates 
the  fall  in  the  rouble’s  value.  The  expedients  help  little.  Like 
the  former  Government,  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  escape 
from  the  fact  that  with  the  abolition  of  the  spirit  traffic,  and  with 
the  practical  cessation  of  foreign  trade,  it  has  no  means  of  in¬ 
direct  taxation.  Further,  it  has  no  machinery  for  collecting 
direct  taxes ;  and  it  cannot  compete  with  the  local  Soviets,  which, 
though  in  1918  they  drew  625,000,000  roubles  from  Moscow  for 
their  expenses,  arbitrarily  levy  local  taxes  and  contributions— 
as  result  of  which  factors  Dementieff  lately  wrote  :  “The  un¬ 
counted  millions  of  hoarded  roubles  which  are  the  rightful  and 
necessary  object  of  taxation  cannot  return  to  the  Treasury.” 

Concerning  the  deficits  M.  Krestinsky  is  quite  optimistic ;  he 
even  proves  that  they  do  not  exist.  This  at  least  is  so  as  regards 
July;-December,  the  deficit  for  which  in  the  Budget  is 
16,344,000,000  roubles.  In  a  preamble  to  the  Budget  Krestinsky 
says  that  from  this  sum  nine  milliards  may  be  at  once  deducted : 
three  milliards  were  already  entered  in  the  January-June 
Estimates;  three  more  are  capital  expenditure  of  the  Food  "Com¬ 
missariat,  for  which  the  State  will  get  an  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  supplies ;  and  three  milliards’  worth  of  goods  from  the 
Nationalised  undertakings  are  expected  before  January  let.  The 
remaining  seven  milliards  of  the  deficit  will  be  covered  by  the 
new  tax  in  kind.  This  tax  is  in  itself  a  surprising  measure,  and 
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it  admirably  enlightens  Soviet  financial  theories.  For  finance  in 
kind  Krestinsky  is  an  enthusiast;  it  is  the  obvious  outcome  of 
Nationalisation,  and  through  its  instrumentality  will  be  solved  the 
rouble  question.  As  Bolshevism  always  acts  on  its  theories, 
already  last  summer  certain  classes  of  officials  were  paid  salaries 
in  kind ;  and  the  system  of  “checks,”  or  permits  to  buy,  was  being 
developed  at  the  expense  of  purchases  with  money.  On  October 
30th  last,  the  Bolshevik  Tchudskayeff  proposed  to  the  All-Eussian 
Central  Executive  of  Soviets  a  great  tax  in  kind.  He  justified 
this  tax  not  only  by  financial,  but  also  by  Revelling,  arguments. 
Bolshevik  laws  aimed  at  equalising  the  area  or  value  of  farms 
had  failed ;  farms  were  still  large  or  small ;  but  experience  proved 
that  the  larger  farmers  could  not  be  hit  by  money  taxes.  They 
must  be  forced  to  pay  in  grain  and  cattle.  Tchudskayeff  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  tax  would  yield  between  150,000,000  and  200,000,000 
puds  of  grain,  in  addition  to  other  produce ;  and  the  value  of  all 
the  products  to  be  received  is  estimated  in  Ivrestinsky’s  preamble 
to  the  Budget  at  seven  milliard  roubles.  The  Bill  passed  unani¬ 
mously  ;  but  it  has  since  been  amended  in  the  sense  that  peasants 
who  sell  their  products  to  the  Soviets  at  legally  fixed  prices  may 
pay  in  money.  The  tax  is  wholly  fictitious.  Long  ago  the 
Soviets  found  out  that  they  could  not  induce  the  peasants  to  sell 
grain,  because  the  peasants  could  buy  nothing  in  exchange.  And 
the  attempts  to  compel  sales  have  not  had  much  success.  The 
same  consideration  makes  impossible  the  collection  of  the  tax  in 
kind.  And  even  if  the  Soviets  could  compel  the  peasantry  to 
deliver  the  produce,  they  have  no  means  of  transport,  storage, 
or  distribution. 

Soviet  newspapers  admit  that  this  is  so,  and  there  is  even  talk 
of  repealing  the  tax  in  kind  law.  But  meantime  the  seven  mil¬ 
liards  in  values,  which  at  best  could  not  be  collected  until  after 
years  of  preparatory  organisation,  are  claimed  as  existing  revenue. 
The  half-year’s  Budget  presents  an  even  more  striking  example 
of  this  method.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  revenue,  which 
in  January-June  was  estimated  at  2,852,727,000  roubles  (of 
which,  as  stated,  only  a  fifth  was  received),  rises  suspiciously  to 
12,730,194,000  roubles  in  the  following  half-year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  a  single  fictitious  tax,  a  so-called’ “one-time  levy  on  the 
bourgeoisie,”  decided  on  last  October.  In  the  autumn  the  Finance 
Commissary  turned  his  attention  to  the  class  wffiich  in  his  pre¬ 
amble  he  calls  “the  speculative  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,"  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Central  Executive  Council  a  levy  of  ten  milliard 
roubles  to  be  im^wsed  on  persons  with  incomes  of  over  1,5(X)  roubles 
monthly.  The  ten  milliards  was  apportioned  between  cities  and 
provinces ;  Moscow  city  was  to  pay  two  milliards,  Petrograd  city 
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one  milliard  and  a  half,  Moscow  province  one  milliard,  Petrograd 
province  half  a  milliard,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  northern  pro- 
vince,  Olonetz,  which  was  let  off  with  fifteen  millions.  The  tax 
was  voted  unanimously  (as  happens  with  nearly  all  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  Bills) ;  it  was  decreed  that  the  bourgeoisie  should  pay  it 
within  six  weeks ;  and  M.  Krestinskj  at  once  entered  the  ten 
milliards  in  the  revenue  estimates.  Since  that  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  tax  except  that  certain  provinces  had  paid  about  the 
one-ten-thousandth  of  their  quota.  It  follows  that  the  half-year's 
deficit  is  not  16, 344, 600 ,000  roubles,  but  at  least  26,000,0()0,000 
roubles;  and  that  the  deficit  for  the  whole  of  1918,  on  a  total 
expenditure  of  forty-seven  milliards,  is  at  least  forty-th^ 
milliards. 

Such”is  the  Soviet  system  as  far  as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine 
of  normal  finance  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  ex¬ 
penditure  out  of  revenue.  The  fact  that,  notwithstanding  such 
conditions,  Soviet  Russia  has  been  not  only  governed,  but  vigor¬ 
ously  governed  and  misgoverned,  must  be  explained.  Soviet 
Russia  has  one  capital  asset  of  vast  value — the  rouble  plates  and 
printing  machine,  and  one  item  of  revenue,  the  output  of  this 
press.  The  system  is  not,  as  uninstructed  persons  imagine, 
fictitious.  The  commodities  and  services  with  which  the  State 
supplies  itself  by  issuing  unbacked  credit  notes  are  quite  as 
genuine  as  if  they  were  paid  for  in  gold.  The  system,  however, 
can  endure  only  on  one  condition — that  the  commodities  and  ser¬ 
vices  available  have  a  certain  reasonable  proportion  to  the  paper 
outstanding ;  in  other  words,  that  the  printing  of  a  credit  note 
does  not  cost  more  than  the  credit  note  is  worth.  Russia  is  still 
some  way  from  that,  but  she  is  progressing, rapidly.  The  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation  to-day  is  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  when  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power.  Then,  as  stated  in  the 
last  Imperial  Bank  report  (for  October  29th,  1917),  the  rouble 
circulation  was  18,362,170,000.  As  the  amounts  at  the  end  of 
the  three  preceding  years  were  8,898,850,000  ,  5,622,060,000,  atid 
3,030,510,000  roubles,  one  must  admit  that  Bolshevism  did  not 
initiate  any  new  era  of  paper  finance.  It  had  been  urged  to.  The 
plan  was  to  repudiate  the  twenty  milliards  of  paper  in  circulation 
in  December,  1917,  but  the  Soviets  rejected  it,  for  good  reasons. 
At  home  the  growing  rouble  circulation  did  not  embarrass  them ; 
tnie,  it  sent  up  prices ;  but  the  lower  prices  w'hich  would  have 
resulted  from  annulment  followed  by  the  issue  of  a  new  series  of 
money  would  not  have  helped  them  in  their  real  trouble,  which 
was  to  extract  commodities  at  any  price  from  a  ruined,  unwilling 
population.  And  abroad  the  new  money  would  have  had  no 
exchange ;  and  foreign  operations — the  maintenance  of  dipldmats 
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gnd  propagandists,  and  occasional  purchases — would  have  been 
hampered.  The  system  adopted  was  much  simpler.  The  Soviets 
continued  to  print  and  issue  paper  money  from  the  plates  found 
when  they  seized  the  vast  Petrograd  printing  establishment  known 
as  the  Expedition  of  State  Papers.  This  policy  has  now  been 
pursued  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  if  one  recalls  M.  Shingarioff’s 
prophecy  in  April,  1917,  that  Eussia  could  not  continue  her  paper 
finance  for  more  than  three  months,  one  must  admit  that 
Bolshevik  policy  has  had  striking  success. 

When  the  Soviets  seized  power  three  kinds  of  paper  money 
were  in  circulation  :  (1)  The  old  Imperial  credit  notes,  in  values 
of  1,  3>  5,  10,  25,  50,  100,  and  500  roubles.  This  money  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  printed  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  first 
months  after  the  March  Eevolution.  It  is  now  called  “Tsar 
money.”  (2)  “Duma  money.”  This  money  was  issued  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  chiefly  in  250  and  1,000  rouble  notes. 
The  notes  are  of  new  design,  and  are  named  from  a  vignette  of 
the  Duma  building  which  they  bear,  and  not  because  the  Duma 
authorised  their  issue.  (3)  “Kerensky  money.”  In  the  late 
summer  of  1917,  when  the  need  for  fresh  paper  money  was 
growing  at  a  rate  beyond  the  State  printers’  powers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  third  kind  of  note,  unnumbered,  and  of  simplified 
design.  “Kerensky  money”  never  enjoyed  favour,  and  it  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  financial  basis  of  “Tsar”  and 
"Duma”  money  is  the  same — ^^both  bear  an  Imperial  Bank 
guarantee  to  redeem  in  gold ;  but  the  conservative  peasants,  who 
do  not  understand  finance,  and  later  also  other  classes,  preferred 
"Tsar”  notes  to  “Duma”  notes;  and  to-day  “Tsar”  notes  have 
higher  purchasing  ix)wer,  and  by  foreign  exchange  banks  are 
quoted  about  25  per  cent,  higher.  The  Soviets  print  both  “  Tsar  ” 
and  "Duma”  nbtes  (not  Kerensky  notes),  and  these  notes  are 
fraudulent  in  that  they  profess  to  be  issued  by  an  Imperial  Bank 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  last  director  of 
this  bank,  who  is  dead.  From  the  numbers  on  the  notes  one 
cannot  judge  the  origin;  outside  experts  do  not  agree  whether 
the  Soviet  printer  repeats  numbers  of  notes  issued  by  the  former 
Governments,  or  has  started  a  new  series.  As  a  rule,  neither  in 
Russia  nor  on  foreign'  exchanges  can  any  distinction  be  made 
between  “Tsar”  and  “Duma”  notes  of  Bolshevik  origin  and 
"Tsar”  and  “Duma”  notes  issued  by  the  old  Governments.  To 
neutral  countries  sometimes  come  whole  sealed'  packets  of  brand- 
new  500  rouble  “  Tsar  ”  notes  fresh  from  the  Bolshevik  press ; 
but  though  the  Bolshevik  origin  of  these  is  known,  they  have  the 
same  exchange  rate  as  the  dirtiest  genuine  notes  printed  a  decade 
ago.  This  attitude  is  logical ;  on  the  essential  point — value — the 
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Bolshevik  "  Tsar  ”  notes  are  no  worse  forgeries  than  the  issues 
of  the  preceding  Government’s,  for  both  bear  the  same  worthless 
undertaking  to  redeem.  Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign 
operations,  the  Bolshevik  system  has  been  a  success.  Abroad,  a 
Bolshevik  paper  rouble  w'ould  have  been  a  failure.  The  history 
of  foreign  exchange  during  the  war  shows  how  heavily  political 
factors  have  weighed  side  by  side  with  payment-balance  factors 
in  determining  exchange  rates ;  and  while  a  Soviet  rouble,  bear¬ 
ing  on  its  face  indications  of  its  origin,  would  have  been  saleable 
only  as  a  curiosity,  the  fraudulent  Soviet  rouble  has  triumphantly 
kept  up  its  exchange.*  It  was  not  1918,  the  first  Bolshevik  year, 
but  1917,  the  year  of  the  acclaimed  Provisional  Government, 
which  witnessed  the  rouble’s  downfall ;  between  the  March 
Revolution  and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  the  rouble  exchange  in 
London  fell  from  167  to  353  per  j610  ;  but  six  weeks  after  the 
Bolsheviks  seized  ixjwer  it  was  again  353.  In  Stockholm,  which 
is  the  great  rouble  market,  the  rouble  last  spring  sold  at  92  ore, 
which  is  nearly  half  its  gold  parity  (192  ore) ;  and  though  there 
was  a  drop  from  this  in  May  after  the  formation  of  a  German 
rouble-buying  syndicate,  the  figure  kept  around  65  ore  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Swedish  Government  forbade  import 
and  export  of  Russian  paper.  The  rouble’s  foreign  price  is  four 
or  five  times  higher  than  its  inner  worth,  a  fact  which  probably 
inspired  Krestinsky’s  remark  to  the  Central  Council  of  Soviets 
that  “for  puriK)se8  of  all  our  foreign  obligations  the  system  of 
paper  finance  has  raised  no  obstacles." 

The  present  most  8eriou5^  obstacles  are  technical.  “The  one 
prospering  industry,”  as  M.  Shingarioff  called  it  some  months' 
before  the  Bolsheviks  increased  its  prosperity,  is  suffering  from 
lack  of  paper.  A  Munich  firm,  which  until  lately  printed  the 
Ukraine’s  karhowantzi  roubles,  is,  I  believe,  the  present  chief 
source  of  supply.  Lack  of  paper  and  probably  of  trained  printers 
has  compelled  the  Soviets  to  print  high-priced  notes  in  undue 
proportions ;  and  the  result  is  a  chronic  deficiency  of  small  cur¬ 
rency,  which  has  led  to  the  printing  of  local  money  in  large 
quantities.  For  their  chief  stand-by,  the  590  rouble  “Tsar”  note, 
the  Soviets  took  over  only  three  plates,  which,  when  Petrograd 
and  the  Expedition  of  State  Papers  were  threatened,  they  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Kazan,  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  Penea.  Moving  about 
the  country  with  the  Imperial  Bank  reserve  was  a  considerable 
reserve  of  paper  roubles.  The  gold  reserve  and  the  Mint 
machinery  and  organisation  have  been  sevetal  times  moved. 
Under  the  Lvoff  regime,  on  July  let,  1917,  the  Mint,”  with  its 
reserve  of  gold  and  silver,  was  sent  to  Nijni-Novgorod ;  next,  under 
the  Bolsheviks,  it  was  removed  to  Ekaterinburg,  the  Ural  mining 
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town  where  Nicholas  II.  was  murdered ;  and  to  join  it  was  sent 
the  Mint’s  copper  reserve  which  had  till  then  remained  in  Petro- 
grad.  The  present  whereabouts  of  the  Imparial  Bank  gold 
reserve  is  kept  a  secret,  quite  needlessly,  because,  according  to 
Soviet  doctrine,  gold  reserves  are  vicious  encumbrances — the 
Germans  remembered  this  doctrine  when  demanding  that  Russia 
should  hand  over  93,536  kilogrammes  of  her  gold.  The  last  official 
record  of  the  gold  reserve  is  a  telegram  dispatched  in  August, 

!  but  first  published  in  the  Pravda  in  December,  from  the  Com- 

■  luander  of  the  Red  (auards  detachment  commissioned  to  remove 
the  gold  from  Kazan  to  a  new  destination  not  mentioned.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  telegram,  the  reserve,  which  on  October  14th,  1917, 
was  1,290,000,000  roubles,  had  sunk  to  657,000,000  roubles. 

In  addition  were  removed  a  large  quantity  of  platinum  and  silver, 
and  100,000,000  roubles  in  credit  notes.  Whatever  part  of  the 
gold  reserve  now  exists  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  legal 

'  backing  for  part  of  the  60,000,000,000  paper  roubles  in  circula¬ 
tion.  This  is  made  plain  by  several  statements  of  Commissary 
Krestinsky,  in  particular  by  a  statement  made  in  November  that 

■  the  Soviets’  ideal  is  not  the  restoration  of  the  rouble,  or  its 
I  ‘  stabilisation  at  a  reduced  nominal  value,  but  its  gradual  and 

automatic  annulment. 

The  chief  authority  for  putting  the  present  note  circulation  at 
60,000,000,000  roubles  is  the  Soviet  Government  itself.  Much 
larger  sums  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Continental  Press,  the 
latest  being  174,000,000,000  roubles,  a  figure  published  in  January 
last  and  attributed  to  the  Moscow  Pravda.  This  figure  is  a  mis¬ 
take  caused  by  confusing  present  circulation  with  a  Soviet 
estimate  of  probable  circulation  at  the  end  of  1919.  In  some  other 
;  unofficial  computations  of  note  circulation  locally  issued  currency 
is  confused  with  central  currency.  Ever  since  the  Soviets  seized 
power  local  money  has  been  printed  to  meet  chronic  currency 
famines,  which  are  due  in  part  to  the  Soviets’  practice  of  issuing 
too  many  high-valued  notes,  and  in  part  to  the  hoarding  of  “Tsar” 
roubles,  while  the  less-appreciated  “  Duma  ”  roubles,  following 
a  universal  law,  have  remained  in  circulation.  Hoarding  goes  to 
extremes.  During  a  Bolshevik  punitive  expedition  in  Samara 
province,  which  at  the  time  was  suffering  from  a  currency  famine,’* 
i  700,000  roubles  in  paper  were  found  secreted  in  a  village  of  about 
I  two  hundred  cabins.  In  November  last  the  Commissariat  of 
i  I  Finance,  after  having  for  a  year  refused  to  make  any  statement, 

,  authorised  the  Bolshevik  telegraph  agency  Rosta  to  issue  the 

}  following  figures  of  note  circulation.  The  figures,  except  the 

r  last,  refer  to  the  end  of  the  year  : — 
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1918  ...  ...  ...  2,222,000,000  roubles. 

1914  .  8,446,000,000 

1915  .  5,801,000,000 

1916  ...  ...  8,983,000,000  „ 

1917  ...  ...  ...  20,000,000,000 

(Nov.)  1918  ...  ...  ...  60,000,000,000  „ 

These 'figures,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  first  five  years,  agree 
fairly  well  with  the  statements  of  the  former  Imperial  Bank;  i 
and  if  the  figures  for  1918  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  Soviets 
issued  over  30,000,000,000  roubles  between  November,  1917,  and 
November,  1918.  The  statement  can  be  tested,  not  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  by  other  figures,  official  and  unofficial,  which  have  been 
published ;  but  it  can  be  tested  satisfactorily  by  comparison  with 
the  Budget  itself.  (Figures  of  note  circulation  in  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  Eussian  Press  vary  enormously  and  are  w'holly  un¬ 
trustworthy.)  A  Bolshevik  financier,  lately  in  Stockholm,  assured 
me  that  5,000,000,000  roubles  of  credit  notes  were  printed  last 
December ;  if  the  normal  depreciation  of  the  rouble  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  nominal  increase  of  Soviet  expenditure  are  taken  into 
account,  this  figure  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  statement  by  Kres- 
tinsky  that  the  average  output  in  1918  was  2,500,000,000  a 
month ;  and  this  average  agrees  with  the  Eosta  figure  of 
30,000,000,000  for  the  year.  Tested  by  the  Budget  we  reach 
the  same  result.  No  internal  loan  has  been  raised  by  the  Soviets; 
therefore,  unless  personal  dishonesty  on  a  great  scale  is  practised 
by  the  Soviet  officials  in  charge  of  the  plates,  the  amount  of  paper 
issued  should  agree  with  the  Budget  deficit.  In  his  preamble  to 
the  Budget  of  July-December  Krestinsky  speaks  of  credit-note 
printing  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  deficit.  The  total 
admitted  deficit  for  both  halves  of  1918  taken  together  is  only 
31,000,000,000  roubles;  but  I  have  shown  already  that  the  real 
deficit  is  about  43,000,000,000  roubles.  If  to  the  30,000,000,000 
roubles  admitted  to  have  been  printed  in  January-November, 
1918,  one  adds  the  10,000,000,000  roubles  which  at  the  normal 
rate  of  increase  would  have  been  printed  in  November  and 
December,  the  total  issue  of  notes  in  1918  would  agree  verj' 
closely  with  the  year’s  deficit.  The  figure  of  50,000,000,000 
rouble  credit  notes  in  circulation  or  hoarded  at. the  beginning  of 
November  is  therefore  undoubtedly  correct ;  and  60,000,000,000 
roubles  would  be  the  approximately  correct  figure  for  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  this  sixty  milliard  roubles  lies  the  whole  magic  of  Bolshevik 
finance.  Had  the  Soviets,  as  non-Eussians  much  too  readily 
assume,  come  to  stay  for  only  a  year  or  two,  the  system  might 
be  regarded  as  a  great  success.  But  the  more  intelligent  Bol- 
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sheviks  realise  that  the  system  of  finance  by  rouble-printing 
cannot  be  continued  for  ever.  The  180,000,000,000  roubles,  which 
at  present  rates  will  be  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  may  be  nearly  600,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  1920.  By 
that  time,  according  to  M.  Vasilieff,  an  unfriendly  Moscow  critic 
of  the  Soviets,  the  rouble  will  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  kopeck, 
that  is,  one  four-hundredth  part  of  its  gold  value.  But  as  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Soviets  with  their  limited  technical  re¬ 
sources  can  continue  printing  at  such  rates,  some  other  solution 
must  be  found.  A  vast  internal  loan,  the  remedy  suggested  by 
the  late  Finance  Minister,  Bark,  is  impossible,  because  Eussians 
will  not  lend  to  the  Soviets ;  and  scaling  down  is  useless  because, 
before  the  rouble  is  stabilised  even  at  a  low  value,  there  must 
be  a  guarantee  against  future  unbacked  issues.  This  considera¬ 
tion  also  makes  ineffective  Lenin’s  plan  to  call  in  all  outstand¬ 
ing  roubles  for  redemption  in  a  new  paper  currency,  and  by 
giving  a  short  time  for  redemption  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
money  redeemable  by  any  one  individual,  to  ensure  that  only 
some  ten  milliards  would  be  redeemed,  after  which  the  rest 
(thirty-five  milliards  when  Lenin’s  scheme  was  published)  could 
be  nullified.  The  Soviets,  it  follows,  are  in  an  impasse.  Instead 
of  recognising  this  and  admitting  that  the  rouhle  question  cannot 
be  solved  until  the  Finance  Commissary  can  extract  from  the 
population  an  equivalent  in  one  form  or  another  for  the  State’s 
expenditure,  they  resort  to  a  kind  of  financial  mystification — half 
conscious  mystification  and  probably  half  honest  financial  mysti¬ 
cism.  Finance  in  paper,  which  yields  vast  deficits,  is  to  be  trans¬ 
formed,  they  claim,  into  finance  in  kind  by  the  arcanum  of 
Nationalisation ;  and  deficits  will  be  no  more.  In  theory  this 
is  practicable  if  the  Soviets  can  get  from  Nationalised  factories 
and  fields  commodities  sufficient  for  the  feeding,  clothing,  and 
housing  of  their  officials  and  Bed  Guards ;  and  Krestinsky,  who 
above  all  Bolsheviks  is  prophet  of  finance  in  kind,  has  several 
times  lately  developed  the  theory  with  enthusiasm.  In  his  Budget 
preamble  he  so  sketches  the  future  : — 

"When  all  factories  and  workshops  and  all  other  undertakings 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State ;  w'hen  the  fruits  of  their 
energy  go  directly  to  the  State  without  any  exchange  by  the 
medium  of  money-.  .  .  and  when  taxes  are  paid  in  kind,  then 
the  preparation  of  money  budgets  in  their  present  form  will  cease 
to  have  any  meaning.  The  Government  Budgets  will  then 
merely  record  the  transfer  of  material  values.  .  .  .  And  if  by 
that  time  both  home  and  foreign  trade  are  reorganised  on  a 
basis  of  barter,  then  the  question  of  the  amount  of  credit  notes 
issued  by  our  Government  will  have  lost  all  its  importance.  Being 
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useless  for  further  circulation,  the  notes  will  be  annulled  without 
the  State  Treasury’s  suffering  any  loss.” 

A  Commissary  of  Finance  who,  as  the  last  sentence  shows, 
imagines  that  60,000,000,000  pai)er  roubles  in  circulation  are 
assets,  not  liabilities,  of  the  State  may  perhaps  not  be  taken  very 
seriously.  But  elsewhere  in  his  preamble,  and  in  some  of  his 
speeches,  the  Commissary  slipws  that  he  understands  his  business. 
He  declares,  for  instance,  that  the  Nationalisation  process  must 
be  completed  and  put  upon  a  sound  basis  before  the  present  paper 
finance  collapses  from  its  own  weight.  So  the  present  main 
objects  of  the  Soviets  are  to  accelerate  the  Nationalisation  process, 
and  meantime  to  degrade  money  further.  The  Soviets  lately 
ruled  that  accountg  between  State  departments  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  money  passing ;  and  as  far  as  possible  they  are 
paying  employees  and  Bed  Guards  in  kind  or  in  permits  to  buy. 
In  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  where  nearly  all  shops  are  closed,  a 
[Hermit  or  “check  ”  to  buy  is  often  as  valuable  as  the  goods  which 
may  be  bought  with  it.  In  provincial  towns  a  suit  of  State- 
manufactured  clothes  may  cost  800  roubles ;  but  a  permit  to  buy 
at  that  ]>rice,  though  issued  by  the  Soviets  gratis,  is  worth,  and 
is  saleable  at,  600  or  700  roubles.  As  money  becomes  more 
plentiful  and  goods  become  scarcer,  this  process  is  accelerated; 
and  as  the  growing  Nationalisation  gives  the  State  increased  con¬ 
trol  over  goods,  the  degradation  of  money,  the  ideal  of  Krestinsky, 
is — apart  from  the  normal  decline  due  to  increased  printing — a 
fact.  This  is  the  meaning  of  “automatic  annulment”  of  the 
rouble.  By  fanatical  Bolsheviks  the  plan  is  received  with  joy, 
because  the  hated  bourgeoisie  is  believed  to  have  vast  hordes  of 
paper  which,  since  the  bourgeois  is  not  granted  checks  to  buy 
goods,  can  only  be  made  use  of  illegitimately.  In  effect  this 
system  is,  of  course,  only  a  new  kind  of  expropriation  of  private 
l)roi>erty ;  but  it  is  logical  enough ,  and  could  presumably  be 
carried  through  if  the  Soviet  economy  generally  was  on  a  sound 
economic  basis.  But  for  lack  of  that  basis  the  system  is  breaking 
down.  No  juggling  with  roubles  and  “checks”  can  deliver  the 
Soviets  from  the  fact  that  Nationalisation  is  a  failure ;  and  that 
the  population  is  not  producing  and  is  not  yielding  to  the  State 
in  commodities^  or  services  anything  worth  mentioning.  The 
Government  of  People’s  Commissaries  can  repudiate  its  paper- 
rouble  obligations  as  easily  as  it  repudiated  the  public  debt ;  but 
after  that  it  wdll  still  be  in  the  -position  of  a  man  who,  having 
successfully  escaped  paying  his  debts,  has  no  income  for  the 
future.  To  make  this  plain  I  may  summarise  what  little  is 
recorded  of  the  failure  of  Nationalisation  outside  the  books  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy. 
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The  main  facts  of  Nationalisation  are  these  :  (1)  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  Eussia’s  industrial,  commercial,  and  transport  under¬ 
takings  which  have  been  Nationalised  is  small.  (2)  Enormous 
sums  have  been  spent  on  the  process  of  Nationalisation,  and  are 
still  being  spent  on  the  permanent  administration  of  the  National 
system.  (3)  The  new  industrial  machinery  is  inefficient.  (4)  The 
system  as  a  whole  is  conducted  at  a  heavy  loss.  Up  to  November 
last  the  Soviets  had  Nationalised  513  undertakings.  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  newly-Nationalised  private  railways  or  the 
lake  and  river  steamship  companies,  both  of  which  are  managed 
by  independent  departments.  Even  if  all  minor  undertakings 
are  left  out  of  account,  the  figure  represents  only  a  fraction  of 
Russia’s  business  affairs.  But  it  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
such  factories  and  workshops  as  have  not  ceased  operations  alto¬ 
gether.  The  stoppage  of  operations  is  widespread.  In  October, 
in  the  Northern  Commune,  a  semi-independent  republic  subject 
to  Zinovioff,  28  per  cent,  of  factories  were  derelict  entirely ;  and 
of  the  rest  none  were  working  with  full  staffs.  A  later 
estimate  is  that  70  per  cent,  are  derelict.  Probably  neither  of 
these  figures  is  exact,  but  they  indicate  that  in  Northern  Russia 
production  is  very  small.  The  Moscow  writer,  Vasilieff,  already 
cited,  declares  that  the  average  cost  of  Nationalising  an  under¬ 
taking  is  4,700,000  roubles ;  this  figure  roughly  a^ees  with  the 
Budget,  where  the  total,  cost  of  Nationalising  five  hundred  odd 
factories  is  put  at  2,800,000,000  roubles.  The  Budget  shows  that* 
the  operating  cost  of  Nationalisation,  which  in  the  first  half  of 
last  year  was  only  14,832,000  roubles,  rose  in  the  second  half  to 
1,674,903,000  roubles.  This  does  not  include  the  administration 
of  railways,  steamer  lines.  Post,  Food  Commissariat,  Insurance, 
and  other  State  trading  departments.  The  losses  which  the 
Soviets  have  to  bear  proceed  in  part  from.the  fact  that  Nationalisa¬ 
tion  was  not  undertaken  on  any  scientific  plan,  such  as  the  plan 
long  ago  proposed  by  German  Socialists  and  now  apparently  about 
to  be  tried  in  Germany.  The  first  principle  of  “  scientific  ” 
Nationalisation — that  ripe  undertakings  should  be  Nationalised 
first — was  violated.  Popular  need  compelled  the  Soviets  to 
Nationalise  undertakings  which  under  a  scientific  system  would 
have  been  left  to  nearly  the  end — an  instance  is  the  State  ready¬ 
made  clothing  factories,  of  which  there  are  now  about  a  dozen. 
For  such  undertakings  the  Soviets  lack  the  expert  knowledge. 
Instead  of  experts  it  employs  bureaucrats  in  great  numbers.  The 
immediate  staff  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy 
exceeds  40 ,000 — clerks,  cashiers,  comptrollers,  auditors,  inspectors, 
and  social  organisers  of  various  kinds.  As  the  Soviets  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  collision  with  their  workmen  (they  have  even  been 
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obliged  to  denounce  sti’ikes  as  a  form  of  treason  against  the  State), 
efficient  concentrated  labour  is  impossible.  The  lack  of  coal  and 
fuels  is  intense ;  the  Pravda  states  that  in  Ivanovov-Vosnessens^, 
the  so-called  “Eussian  Manchester”  in  the  province  of  Vladimir, 
all  fifty-eight  Nationalised  textile  factories  ceased  work  some  time 
ago.  Fnrther,  as  the  result  of  political  unrest,  of  under-nourish¬ 
ment,  and  (in  the  more  difficult  industries)  of  the  departure  of 
Letts,  German-Baits,  and  other  efficient  foreign  helpers,  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  average  labourer  has  badly  fallen  off.  The  last 
figures  published — referring  only  to  particular  cities  or  groups  of 
provinces — shot\ed  a  falling  off  in  textile  factories  of  30  per  cent., 
in  machine-construction  works  of  70  per  cent.,  in  hardware  fac¬ 
tories  of  42  per  cent.  This  is  a  common  feature  of  revolutions, 
and  it  began  under  Prince  Lvoff.  The  total  accountancy  of 
Nationalisation  is  a  secret.  According  to  the  estimates  for  all 
1918,  seventeen  hundred  millions  were  expected  from  all  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakings.  This  would  about  balance  the  expenditure 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  But  the  statistics 
of  realisation  of  the  Budget  for  the  first  half-year  show  that  only 
a  quarter  of  the  expected  sum  was  actually  received ;  and  if  the 
estimate  for  the  second  half-year  is  equally  over-optimistic,  the 
total  receipts  would  cover  only  a  quarter  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  Supreme  Council.  Apparently  the  w’hole  gross  receipts  from 
Nationalised  undertakings,  excluding  railways  and  steamers,  do 
not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  million  roubles.  In  individual 
undertakings  Soviet  newspapers  'admit  heavy  losses ;  the  ready¬ 
made  clothing  factories  lost  17,000,000  roubles  in  three  months; 
and  a  Soviet  official,  Muchanoff,  states  that  the  output  of  other 
Nationalised  factories  is  sold  at  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  cost.  Nationalisation  finance  is  heavily  burdened  by 
enforced  payments  to  workmen  kept  idle  through  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  fuel ;  the  State,  the  workmen  claim,  is  as  much 
responsible  for  their  permanent  support  as  for  the  support  of  its 
clerks  and  Red  Guards.  Further  heavy  payments  are  made  to 
private  factories  and  to  special  categories  of  workmen  who  are  in 
a  position  to  threaten  trouble  ;  “the  extraordinary  ease  with  which 
such  demands  are  met  by  printing  more  and  more  paper,”  as 
Finanzi  i  Narodnoe  Khozaistvo  expresses  it,  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Soviet  oligarchy,  which,  having  alienated  the  peasants,  needs 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  urban  workmen  to  resist  working- 
class  blackmail. 

Looked  at  in  perspective  the  Bolshevik  financial  and  economical 
system  appears  a  vast  apparatus  for  regulating  progressive  im¬ 
poverishment.  With  the  production  and  taxation  of  real  wealth 
it  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  efficiency,  within  the  limits  of  its  func- 
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tions,  is,  however,  considerable.  Only  the  peasant  population, 
one  must  remember,  is  producing  anything  worth  mentioning, 
and  it  produces  little.  If  the  urban  population  were  fed,  clothed, 
and  warmed  in  proportion  to  its  production  of  wealth,  it  would 
perish  entirely  in'  three  months.  The  paper-money  system, 
backed  by  Red  Guard  requisitioning,  prevents  this;  the  small 
quantity  of  goods  produced  is  distributed  over  the  whole  country ; 
and  instead  of  part  of  the  population  dying  suddenly,  the  whole 
nation  moves  slowly  towards  extinction.  The  great  Marxian 
system,  whose  sole  original  basis  and  inspiration  are  a  rudely 
materialistic  conception,  proves,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  “Religion 
of  Poverty”  of  the  most  ascetic  kind.  Apparently,  also,  an 
enduring  religion,  for  in  Russia  passivity  goes  far;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  Soviet  system,  which  could  easily  be 
overthrown  by  impact  from  without,  will  ever  collapse  as  result 
of  tension  within. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 


CURRENTE  CALAMO.— V. 


Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  despatch  of  March  2l8t  is  an  absorbingly 
interesting  summary  of  the  entire  work  of  the  British  Army 
during  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  As  such  it  belongs  to  history, 
and  in  the  future  historians  will  ponder  over  it  again  and  again, 
and  examine  it  closely  as  one  of  the  most  notable  and  authentic 
“original  authorities  ”  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Allied 
forces.  Sir  Douglas  is  fully. satisfied  both  with  the  Old  and  the 
New  Army  that  Britain  put  into  the  field.  We  all  but  lost  the 
war  at  the  outset,  and  were  saved  only  by  a  kind  of  “miracle”; 
but  this  was  due  to  our  inadequacy  in  numbers  and  material,  not 
to  any  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  our  officers  and  men.  Sir 
Douglas  holds  that  the  system  which  provided  the  soldiers  and 
leaders  that  fought  through  the  great  retreat  and  the  first  battles 
of  Ypres  and  the  Marne  needs  no  vindication  or  ajiology,  since 
it  gave  us  troops  of  all  ranks  who  could  not  be  excelled  for 
courage,  discipline,  resourcefulness,  and  endurance.  In  fact, 
much  of  his  memorandum  is  an  amplification  of  the  famous 
comment  ;  “  The  British  infantry  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  pity 
there  is  so  little  of  it.”  And  not  the  British  infantry  alone,  but 
also  the  other  arms  of  the  Service,  artillery,  aircraft,  tanks, 
transport,  and  even  cavalry.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  a  cavalry- 
officer  himself,  insists  that  modern  war  has  not  rendered  the 
mounted  soldier  obsolete.  In  the  long  period  of  stationary  war¬ 
fare  the  trooper  was  not  wanted  in  the  saddle ;  but  he  came  to 
his  own  again  when  the  war  of  movement  recommenced  and 
played  a  considerable  part  in  pushing  back  the  retreating  German 
divisions.  He  would  have  done  more  conspicuous  service  still 
in  the  final  round-up  of  the  beaten  enemy  if  the  Armistice  had 
only  been  delayed  a  little  longer,  in  which  case  Haig’s  tanks  and 
horsemen  might  have  reproduced  on  a  far  larger  scale  the  havoc 
worked  by  Allenby,  another  great  cavalry  general,  upon  the 
routed  and  disorganised  Turks. 


The  cavalry,  in  fact,  were  ready  to  perform  their  proper  and 
most  useful  function,  which  is  that  of  striking  hard  and  swiftly 
at  the  end  of  a  battle  already  won  by  the  infantry  and  the  guns. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  maintains  that  the  new  weapons  and  enor¬ 
mously  swollen  numbers  have  not  destroyed  the  old  principles  of 
military  science,  though  they  have  extended  the  time-limits.  In 
his  view'  the  operations  from  the  spring  of  1915  to  the  autumn 
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of  1918  were  only  the  stages  of  a  single  colossal  battle,  a  mam¬ 
moth  Waterloo  or  Aiisterlitz,  which  went  through  the  orthodox 
and  regular  stages.  First,  as  always,  there  is  the  manoeuvring 
for  ix)sition,  the  attempt  to  enfilade  or  outflank ;  then  the  two 
lines  settle  down  to  the  fight,  the  sheer  trial  of  strength,  tenacity, 
and  material  resources,  the  stern  wrestle  in  which  eventually 
one  or  the  other  must  give  under  the  strain ;  then  the  effort  of 
the  force  which  feels  that  it  is  losing  to  redress  the  situation  by 
throwing  in  its  reserves  for  a  last  desperate  attack ;  and  then, 
if  this  fails',  retreat  for  the  weaker  combatant ;  increasing  de¬ 
moralisation  and  disorder  as  the  enemy  pushes  forward,  with 
complete  rout  and  dissolution  brought  about  by  the  mobile  pur¬ 
suing  elements,  the  cavalry,  and  now  also  aircraft,  tanks,  and 
armoured  cars.  In  the  old  campaigns  the  whole  drama  was 
played  out  in  a  day,  now  it  may  extend  over  years.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  compares  the  terrible  German  onslaught  of  the  spring  of 
1918  to  the  final  advance  of  the  French  Guard  at  Waterloo. 
Napoleon’s  attempt  to  break  through  was  countered  in  a  space 
of  time  which  could  be  measured  by  minutes,  Ludendorff’s  was 
not  defeated  for  nearly  four  months.  But  in  each  case  the 
mechanism — so  Sir  Douglas  contends — was  fundamentally  the 
same.  In  both  the  ultimate  and  irrevocable  success  was  only  the 
last  stroke  in  a  series  which  had  given  one  army  a  growing 
superiority  in  moral  and  material  power  over  the  other. 


Sir  Douglas  shows  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  criticism  upon 
his  conduct  of  the  operations  in  1916  and  1917,  when  one  costly 
attack  after  another  only  brought  appalling  losses  to  the  British 
armies  without  giving  them  anv  substantial  gain  of  ground.  He, 
however,  deals  with  these  comments  indirectly  when  he  recurs 
to  the  “attrition  ”  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  fighting  spirit 
and  offensive  power  can  only  be  developed  in  attack,  and  that  a 
force  tied  to  the  defensive  must  in  the  end  acquire  the  sense  of 
inferiority.  For  this  reason  the  attack  must  be  kept  up,  and 
pushed  home  again  and  again,  despite  the  terrible  price  that  has 
to  be  paid  on  each  occasion ;  for  the  prime  object  of  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  field  is  not  to  preserve  his  own  force  in  being, 
with  undiminished  strength,  but  to  weaken,  cripple  and  dominate 
that  of  the  enemy..  Hence,  even  in  the  war  of  positions,  victory 
comes  eventually  to  the  army  that  strikes  again  and  again,  not 
to  that  which  merely  wards  off  the  blows  and  tries  to  save  itself. 
Masterly  inactivity  and  strategic  retreats  may  prolong  a  cam¬ 
paign,  but  will  not  win  it.  A  general  or  an  admiral  must  take 
risks — even  the  risks  of  disastrous  incidental  losses. 
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Most  people  will  agree  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the 
British  War  Ofi&ce  “made  good  ”  more  than  any  other  of  our 
public  departments,  perhaps  more  than  any  administration  in 
history ;  for  it  performed  with  success  a  task  absolutely  un¬ 
paralleled  and  unprecedented.  In  four  years  it  turned  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  third-rate  military  Power  into  the  largest,  finest, 
best-equipped,  and  best-led  army  in  the  world,  and  it  carried 
on  war  simultaneously  in  six  different  theatres.  There  will  be 
less  agreement  with  Sir  Douglas’s  opinion  on  the  general  politico- 
strategic  direction.  He  is,  naturally,  an  uncompromising 
“Westerner.”  But  there  are  still  “Easterners  ”  ;  and  these  may 
ask  whether — seeing  that  by  his  own  admission  we  were  too 
weak  in  numbers  to  make  a  real  impression  upon  the  German 
main  army  for  two  and  a  half  years — the  immense  sacrifices  in¬ 
curred  in  France  and  Flanders  were  justifiable?  One  half  the 
men  lost  in  the  Somme  battle,  if  transferred  to  the  East  in  1915, 
1916,  or  the  first  part  of  1917,  might  have  forced  Turkey  out 
of  the  war,  and  compelled  Austria  to  sue  for  peace. 

Inevitably,  Sir  Douglas’s  theories  of  strategy  have  been  con¬ 
trasted  with  Lord  Jellicoe’s.  The  controversy  over  the  Jutland 
battle  is  not  yet  concluded.  Mr.  Long,  however,  gave  no  hint, 
when  he  introduced  the  Naval  Estimates,  that  there  is  to  be 
an  authoritative  inquiry  into  this  subject.  Lord  Jellicoe’s  tactics 
have  found  able  defenders,  who  maintain  that  he  showed  con¬ 
summate  judgment  in  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and  that 
to  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did  might  have  brought  about 
an  irretrievable  calamity.  It  may  be  so;  but  I  continue,  with 
many  other  persons,  to  believe  that  the  wdiole  question  should 
be  set  at  rest.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  failure,  even  if  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  failure,  to  crush  the  High  Seas  Fleet,' 
on  May  31st  or  June  1st,  was  one  of  the  worst  misfortunes  that 
befell  the  Allied  cause  during  the  whole  w'ar.  Had  Jellicoe 
annihilated,  or  reduced  to  -impotence,  von  Scheer’s  squadron, 
a  close  blockade  of  the  German  coasts  could  have  been  set  up; 
the  submarine  campaign  could  have  been  checked,  the  Allied 
fleets  could  have  penetrated  into  the  Baltic,  co-operated  with  the 
Russian  armies,  and  averted  the  military  collapse ;  there  might 
have  been  no  Russian  Revolution,  and  the  w'orld  would  have  been 
spared  the  scourge  of  Bolshevism ;  it  would  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  United  States  to  come  into  the  war ;  the  German 
resistance  would  probably  have  collapsed  at  the  end  of  1916  or 
early  in  1917 ;  millions  of  lives  would  have  been  saved,  and 
thousands  of  millions  of  money ;  and  Britain  would  have  emerged 
from  the  conflict  more  glorious,  more  successful,  and  less  dis- 
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turbed,  economically  and  socially,  than  is  in  fact  the  case.  These 
invaluable  results  would  have  followed  if  Jutland  had  been  a 
decisive  victory  instead  of  a  drawn  battle. 


And  why  was  it  not  such  a  victory  ?  There  opinion  continues 
to  differ.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended  that  with  the  force 
at  his  disposal  Admiral  Jellicoe  could  have  annihilated  the  enemy, 
that  he  showed  a  want  of  resolution  and  prompt  decision  in 
failing  to  do  so.  On  the  other  side  it  is  cogently  urged  that  the 
risks  were  too  great,  that  his  superiority  in  numbers  was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  inferiority  in  other  elements,  and  that  had  he  come 
to  close  action  his  own  fleet  might  have  sustained  losses  pro¬ 
portionately  as  heavy  as  those  of  Beatty  in  the  preliminary  battle¬ 
cruiser  engagement.  If  that  .view  is  correct.  Admiral  Jellicoe 
behaved  with  the  most  praiseworthy  discretion  and  restraint  and 
deserves  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  sound  judgment  he  dis¬ 
played.  But,  then,  in  tltat  case  it  still  remains  to  be  asked  how 
it  was  that  the  British  Admiral,  at  the  critical  moment  for  which 
our  Admiralty  was  supposed  to  have  been  preparing  for  years, 
found  himself  provided  with  a  deficient  apparatus;  was  this  de¬ 
ficiency  due  to  negligence,  ignorance,  erroneous  policy,  or  mis¬ 
placed  economy?  Or  was  it  unavoidable  in  the  conditions  that 
prevailed?  Were  the  strategists,  the  naval  constructors,  or  the 
politicians  to  blame;  or  was  nobody  to  blame?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  await  answer.  They  have  not  been  conclusively 
answered  yet. 


Concerning  those  “voices  in  the  air.”  I  asked  last  month 
how  a  President  or  a  Prime  Minister  is  to  gauge  public  opinion 
rightly  if  he  ignores  what  Dr.  George  Burton  Adams  calls 
"mechanical  methods,”  such  as  the  verdict  of  the  elections  or 
a  vote  in  the  Legislature.  Dr.  Adams  would  not  rely  entirely 
upon  the  newspapers;  but  in  default  of  the  other  instruments 
they  must  evidently  be  accepted  as  the  most  convenient  gramo¬ 
phone  records  of  the  voices  in  the  air.  Thus  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  been  tabulating  the  statements  of  the  Western 
newspapers  upon  the  League  of  Nations,  and  finds  as  the  result 
that  the  majority- are  in  favour  of  the  project.  “Editorials  ”  from 
Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Sioux  Falls,  Salt  Lake,  Pueblo  (Col.),  and 
other  centres  of  light  and  leading  are  quoted  to  this  effect.  The 
testimony  would  be  more  impressive  if  one  were  better  informed 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
tell  us  that  the  Omaha  Bee  “supports  the  League.”  Omaha  is 
a  fine  thriving  town,  the  Bee,  I  daresay,  is  a  fine  thriving  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  editor,  I  make  no  doubt,  a  busy  and  capable 
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juurnaliBt.  But — has  he  any  particular  means  of  knowing  what 
ins  fellow-townsmen  think  upon  a  question  of  international 
|M)litics  which  does  not  directly  touch  their  own  interests  and 
experience?  Has  he  taken  definite  measures  to  ascertain ?  Other- 
wise  the  fact  that  the  Bee  stands — not  very  resolutely,  I  note— 
for  the  Covenant  proves  nothing  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  hive. 
All  it  does  show  is  that  one  “prominent  citizen  ”  of  Omaha,  to 
wit,  the  editor  (or  perhaps  the  proprietor)  of  a  leading  journal 
in  that  town,  favours,  with  reservation,  the  Wilsonian  proposal. 
As  to  the  remainder  of  the  “plain  people  ”  of  Omaha,  we  are  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether 
they  are  for  the  Covenant  or  against  it,  or  whether,  which  is 
much  more  probable,  the  great  majority,  having  their  own  affairs 
to  attend  to,  have  ever  given  any  serious  thought  to  it,  one  way 
or  the  other. 


The  question,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  League  of  Nations 
principle,  but  of  the  League  of  Nations  plan'  as  drafted  by  the 
I’aris  delegates.  Nearly  everybody  will  accept  the  thesis  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  should  combine  to  preserve  peace  and 
prevent  w'ar.  The  dispute,  if  there  is  any  dispute,  is  not  over 
aims,  but  methods.  The  point  was  excellently  put  by  Mr.  Lodge 
at  the  opening  of  his  great  speech  to  the  Senate  in  February,  of 
which  the  full  text  has  now'  reached  this  country.  “All  people,” 
said  Senator  Lodge,  “who  are  capable  of  connected  thought 
abhor  war,  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  make  secure  the 
future  iieace  of  the  world.  Everybody  hates  war.  Everyone 
longs  to  make  it  impossible.  We  ought  to  lay  aside  once  and 
for  all  the  unfounded  and  really  evil  suggestion  that  because  men 
may  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of  assuring  the  w'orld’s  peace 
in  the  future,  anyone  is  against  [permanent  peace,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  among  all  the  nations  of  mankind.  Because  one  man 
goes  to  the  Capitol  in  Washington  by  one  street  and  another  man 
by  a  different  street  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  both 
going  to  the  (Dapitol.  We  all  earnestly  desire  to  advance  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  world’s  peace,  and  difference  in  method 
makes  no  distinction  in  purpose.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  question  now  before  us  is  so  momentous  that  it  trans¬ 
cends  all  party  lines.  Party  considerations  and  party  interests 
disappear  in  dealing  with  such  a  question  as  this.  I  will  follow 
any  man  and  vote  for  "any  measure  which  in  my  honest  opinion 
will  make  for  the  maintenance  of  the  world’s  peace.  I  will 
follow'  no  man  and  vote  for  no  measures  which,  however  well 
intended,  seem  in  my  best  judgment  to  lead  to  dissensions  rather 
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than  to  harmony  among  the  nations  or  to  injury,  peril,  or  in¬ 
justice  to  my  country.” 

Senator  Lodge  and  his  Republican  friends  contend  that  it  is 
not  a  League  of  Nations  they  are  opposing,  but  the  League; 
that  is  to  say,  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  general  idea  in 
the  Draft  Covenant  of  the  Paris  Committee. 


Wliat  effect  has  the  war  exercised  upon  our  literature?  It  is 
a  large  question  touched,  with  many  others,  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh’s  extremely,  interesting  and  informing  volume  of  studies 
in  contemporary  literature,  Tradition  and  Change  (Chapman  and 
Hall).  The  title  is  well  chosen,  and  properly  applies  to  Mr. 
Waugh’s  attitude.  He  is  a  critic  who  adds  to  a  wide  scholarship 
a  lucid  and  delightful  style,  and  sound  method  a  catholic  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  work  that  is  beautiful,  sincere,  and  vital.  He 
knows  and  loves  the  great  writers  of  the  past ;  but  his  regard  for 
them  does  not  blur  his  appreciation  of  their  successors,  the  artists 
of  the  new  era.  We  are  not  to  test  our  “Georgian  ”  poets  and 
novelists  by  the  standards  set  up  in  the  good  days  ere  Queen 
Victoria  died.  It  may  be  that  these  young  men  are  not  at  all 
like  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  whose 
names  they  sometimes  treat  with  unconcealed  scorn.  Mr.  Waugh, 
of  course,  does  not  share  their  contempt.  He  is  far  too  finished 
a  scholar,  too  sane  a  critic  to  deride  a  great  writer  because  he 
does  not  speak  in  the  accents  of  our  own  day  and  reflect  our 
passing  phases  of  thought.  But  he  declines  to  reject  les  jeunes 
because  they  abandon  the  old  conventions,  and  express  themselves 
often  in  forms  which  are  novel,  and  may -seem  whimsical  and 
uncouth.  He  tries  to  find  the  meaning  and  appraise  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  forces  that  beat  through  the  crowded,  incoherent, 
crudely  candid  pages  of  the  new  fiction,  and  inform  the  wild 
measures  of  the  jxxits  who  care  nothing  for  the  established  rules 
and  restraints  of  metre  and  rhythm.  Some  of  us  are  disposed 
to  turn  aside  impatiently  from  the  elaborated  biographies  of  young 
minxes  in  search  of  emotional  adventure,  and  from  poems  which 
seem  to  an  ear,  trained  in  the  old  melodies,  about  as  musical  as 
a. jazz  band.  Mr.  Waugh  analyses  and  explains,  knowing  that 
life  fulfils  itself  in  many  ways,  and  that  in  literature  the  law  of 
life  is  change. 

The  characteristics  of  the  “Edwardian”  and  “Georgian” 
literary  groups  are  freedom,  l)oldnes8,  an  unshrinking  individuality, 
determined  realism,  and  a  fierce  abhorrence  of  conventional 
restraints.  They  throw  the  received  forms  to  the  winds,  seeking 
new  modes  of  expression  and  composition ,  which  sometimes  seem 
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altogether  “without  form  ”  though  by  no  means  “void.”  They 
are  revolutionists  and  iconoclasts,  and  these  are  tendencies  which 
one  might  expect  to  be  accentuated  by  the  stress  and  strain  of 
these  past  tremendous  years.  The  w'ar  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
our  poetry.  All  the  best  of  our  young  men  were  drawn  into  the 
fighting  lines,  and  scores  of  them  found  an  outlet  for  tense  emo¬ 
tion  in  verse.  It  burst  upon  us  like  a  revelation,  this  chorus  of 
fresh,  sincere,  poignant  young  voices.  Mr.  Waugh  points  out 
that  never  before  had  war  in  its  naked,  brutal,  wicked  reality 
been  so  plainly  and  forcibly  presented  through  a  literary  medium ; 
for  those  who  have  written  about  battles  and  fighting  in  the  past 
have  for  the  most  part  dwelt  upon  its  romantic  and  picturesque 
aspects.  Not  so  some  of  our  young  soldier-poets.  “Farewell  the 
plumM  trump,”  say  Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Frankau  and  Mr.  Patrick  McGill  and  others ;  we  will  talk  about 
the  real  thing.  Which  they  do — after  this  manner  : — 

“  This  bloody  steel 
Has  killed  a  man, 

I  heard  him  squeal. 

As  on  I  ran. 

“  He  watched  me  come. 

With  wagging  head, 

I  pressed  it  home, 

And  he  was  dead.’’ 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Waugh’s  many  suggestive  and  illuminating 
observations  that  the  violence  and  antinomianism  of  much  of 
our  war  literature,  in  prose  and  verse,  cannot  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  result  of  the  conflict.  The  flood  was  flowing  that  way  for 
some  years  before  the  summer  of  1914.  The  movement  of  revolt 
against  convention,  ethical,  social,  and  literary,  was  active  and 
growing,  and  the  war  did  not  originate  the  tendency,  though  it 
may  have  given  it  fresh  imj^etus.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
in  verse.  The  patrons  of  the  Poetry  Bookshop  and  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Poetry  Review  w'ere  already  in  insurrection  against 
the  bondage  of  smooth  and  finished  workmanship,  and  against  a 
“sugar’d  sweetness”  of  style  veiling,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
think,  superficial  ideas  and  threadbare  sentiment.  The  reaction 
from  classic  forms  and  orthodox  thought  would  have  made  itself 
felt,  even  if  the  world  had  remained  in  peace  and  plenty. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Waugh  rather  over¬ 
estimates  the  reach  and  volumes  of  this  tide.  Through  the  war 
.some  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  young  poets  have  been  writing 
quite  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  their  poems,  even  when 
the  content  is  new,  have  followed  the  older  models  in  diction 
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and  metrical  phrasing.  This  is  the  case  with  the  two  Igreat 
sonnets  of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  with  much  other  beautiful  verse 
collected  in  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn’s  The  Muse  in  Arms.  Take — to 
select  one  example  from  among  many — these  lines  by  Captain 
Aubrey  Herbert  : — 

“You  left  your  vineyards  dreaming  of  the  vines  in  a  dream  land, 

And  dim  Italian  cities  where  high  cathedrals  stand, 

At  Anzac,  in  the  evening,  so  many  things  we  planned. 

And  now  you  sleep  with  comrades  in  the  Anafarta  sand. 

“  You  heard  the  bugles  call  to  arms,  and  like  a  storm  men’s  cheers. 

But  veiled  behind  that  music  you  knew  the  women’s  tears. 

You  heard  the  Vikings  singing  in  a  rapture  to  the  sea. 

And  passing  clear  beyond  that  song  the  waves  of  Galilee. 

“You  lived  for  peace  and  lived  for  war,  you  knew  no  little  strife; 

To  conquer  first,  then  help  your  foe,  made  music  of  your  life. 

And  for  the  sake*of  those  you  led  you  gave  your  life  away. 

As  youth  might  fling  a  coin  of  gold  upon  a  sunny  day.” 

There  is  nothing,  except  the  Dardanelles  place-names,  to  “date  ” 
these  singing,  tender  lines.  They  might  have  been  written  over 
some  young  hero  fallen  in  the  Boer  War,  or  in  the  Crimea,  or 
even  with  the  redcoats  and  dragoons  at  Talavera. 


One  point  on  which  Mr.  Waugh  dwells  insistently  throughout 
his  volume  is  that  youth  has  everywhere  come  into  its  own,  and 
has  thrust  old  age  and  middle  age  into  the  background.  “We 
are  living,  beyond  question,  in  the  day  of  the  young  men;  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  in  their  hands.”  Mr.  Waugh 
says  this  proposition  is  “beyond  question”;  yet  I  venture  to 
question  it.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
have  been  given  over  to  the  young.  On  the  contrary.  The  old 
and  the  elderly  are  more  powerful  and  influential  than  ever  before, 
and  youth  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  ruling  and  governing 
councils.  As  I  write  the  destinies  of  the  kingdoms,  empires,  and 
republics  of  this  world,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  with  that  of 
their  peoples  for  perhaps  centuries  to  come,  are  being  decided  by 
a  select  conclave  of  great  personages  sitting  in  Paris.  Nearly 
all  these  disposers  of  the  fate  of  nations  are  past  middle  age, 
some  of  them  are  venerable.  There  is  not  a  young  man,  or  even 
a  moderately  young  man,  amongst  them.  Take  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figures  of  all.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  the  fire  and  energy 
of  youth ;  but  he  is  fifty-six.  President  Wilson  is  sixty-three, 
Mr.  Balfour  is  past  seventy.  Monsieur  Clemenceau  is  a  “grand 
old  man  ”  verging  on  fourscore,  Baron  Sonnino  is  seventy-two, 
even  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  International 
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Congresses  have  usually  been  composed  of  statesmen  well  ad- 
vanced  in  years.  But  this  Paris  Congress  has  a  higher  age 
average  than  that  of  Vienna  in  1814,  when  Wellington  was  no 
more  than  forty-five,  Metternich  forty-one,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  thirty-seven,  though  it  is  true  that  Talleyrand  was 
sixty,  and  Hardenberg  sixty-four. 

War  and  revolution  are  supposed  to  give  their  opportunity  to 
youth.  They  did  in  the  last  great  series  of  world  conflicts  and 
upheavals,  with  the  young  Napoleon  (seven-and-twenty  when  he 
led  his  conquering  legions  across  Lombardy  and  brought  Austria 
to  her  knees),  the  young  Murat,  Ney,  Lannes,  Hoche  (died  at 
twenty-nine),  Soult  (Marshal  at  thirty-five),  Wellesley  (thirty- 
four  at  Assaye) ;  Nelson,  closing  a  life  of  victory  at  forty-seven; 
Pitt,  dying  after  his  twenty-two  years’  premiership  at  the  same 
age.  But  in  the  last  five  years  all  the  greater  w'ork  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  the  older  men.  Youth  has  died  in  its  millions 
with  quenchless  heroism  and  devotion,  and  some  young  officers 
have  held  imjxtrtant  subordinate  commands.  We  have  heard  of 
colonels  of  twenty-five  and  brigadier-generals  under  thirty. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  nearly  all  the  names  of  which 
the  historian  will  take  note  are  those  of  men  who  have  left  their 
youth  far  behind  them.  It  is  so  in  all  the  armies.  There  was 
scarcely  a  leader  of  eminence  in  the  British,  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  Russian  hosts  who  was  under  fifty.  Foch,  Retain, 
Mangin,  Joffre,  French,  Haig,  Jellicoe,  Plumer,  Byng,  Allenby, 
Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  Mackensen,  Alexeieff,  Brusiloff,  Rus- 
sky,.  Cadorna,  were  beyond  that  age,  in  some  cases  a  long  way 
beyond  it.  So  also  in  politics  and  administration.  The  direction 
has  been  with  the  veterans  throughout,  men  of  middle  age  or  in 
their  sixth  or  seventh  decade,  like  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Kitchener, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Milner,  Monsieur  Pichon, 
Monsieur  Viviani,  Lord  Rhondda,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Czemin, 
Hertling.  In  our  British  lists  I  can  only  recall  three  men  under 
fifty  w^ho  have  played  parts  of  first-rate  importance,  that  is  to 
say.  Admiral  Beatty,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
(and  Mr.  Churchill  is  older  than  his  father  was  when  he  died, 
or  than  Pitt  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens).  So  it  does  not,  therefore, 
seem  to  me  that  les  jeunes  have  had  a  substantial  share  in 
moulding  the  new  world. 


Revolutionists,  at  any  rate,  are  traditionally  young.  They 
ought  to  be,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  youth  that  has  the  spirits 
and  the  nerves  for  the  heady  and  exciting  game.  But  in  our 
time  even  the  extremi.sts,  whether  of  the  active  or  merely  argii- 
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nientative  variety,  have  passed  their  adolescent  prime.  Lenin, 
Trotskv,  and  most  of  the  other  Russian  and  Jewish  Bolshevist 
leaders  are  middle-aged.  Their  forerunners  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  died  or  fallen  to  the.  guillotine  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life.  Danton  closed  his  stormy  career  at  thirty-five,  Mirabeau 
his  at  forty-two.  Our  own  advanced  Socialists  and  Labour  poli¬ 
ticians  will,  one  hopes,  all  end  peacefully  in  their  beds  at  a  good 
old  age.  They  are  not  even  now  very  young.  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett, 
and  Mr.*  Clynes  are  gentlemen  of  a  respectable  mJtturity. 


Nor  can  I  see  that  youth  has  planted  its  flaming  banner  high 
above  the  drooping  flags  of  their  elders  even  on  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture,  The  soldier- poets,  of  course,  w’ere  young.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  still  the  older  men  who  have  left  their  mark.  Whose  are 
the  great  war-books?  Perhaps  there  have  been  no  really  great 
war-hooks.  But,  such  as  they  are,  the  more  notable  among  them 
come  from  well-tried  hands,  hands  that  have  plied  their  trade 
this  twenty  or  thirty  years  or  more,  like  those  of  Maeterlinck, 
D’Annunzio,  Peguy,  Cammaerts,  Maurice  Barres,  Wells,  Kip¬ 
ling,  Locke,  Arnold  Bennett,  with  a  small  sprinkling  from  those 
of  newer  craftsmen,  such  as  Mr.  Masefield,  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole, 
Mr.  Stephen  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie.  It  does 
not  seem  that  youth,  for  one  reason  or  another,  has  felt,  or  at 
least  has  responded  to,  the  stir  and  thrill  of  these  years  of  strife 
as,  it  did  during  the  lesser  cataclysmic  era  of  the  last  century, 
when  we  had  the  young  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Keats.  But  perhaps  the  full  literary  efflorescence  is  to  be  not 
so  much  the  harvest,  as  the  aftermath,  of  war. 


Sidney  Low. 


AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 


I. 

At  some  time  or  other  we  all  boast  of  the  country  to  which  we 
belong.  The  American  is  said  to  be  extremely  boastful.  To 
understand  him,  however,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  he  boasts 
of  his  country,  not  of  his  race,  and  that  he  is  quite  aware  of 
the  difference  betw’een  the  man  who  has  a  country  and  the  man 
who  belongs  to  a  race,  and  that  he  believes  the  difference  is  in 
his  favour.  He  knows  better  than  to  think  of  Americans  as 
derived  from  a  common  stock,  and  he  prefers  not  to  think  of  them 
as  conserving  their  virtues  from  their  fathers.  When  he  boasts’ 
of  what  his  fellow-citizens  are,  or  what  they  can  do,  he  would 
express  his  faith  that  in  origin  they  are  but  common  men,  but 
that  being  Americans  they  have  had  advantages.  The  raw 
material  of  the  American  character,  he  believes,* is  not  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  one  blood  or  the  blend  of  many  races,  but  the  plain 
substance  of  human  nature  ;  and  this  raw  material,  he  would  say, 
is  brought  to  perfection  by  a  happy  way  of  life,  which  usually 
he  does  not  define  beyond  his  conviction  that  there  is  in  it  much 
hope,  many  dreams,  and  little  of  the  past.  Tw'enty  years  ago, 
perhaps,  this  generalisation  would  not  have  been  true ;  perhaps 
it  will  not  hold  for  to-morrow ;  but  if  you  w’ould  understand  the 
Americans  of  the  moment,  the  soldiers  who  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  last  act  of  the  war,  the  citizen  army  in  France  and 
the  citizen  workers  at  home  who  suddenly,  almost  convulsively, 
realised  themselves  as  a  nation,  you  must  begin  by  noting  that 
they  did  not  realise  themselves  as  a  race. 

You  must  begin  with  this  fact  because  there  the  American 
begins  to  differ  from  the  Englishman,  and,  let  me  add,  from  the 
German.  In  his  Address  to  the  Americans  Mr.  Chesterton 
made  a  striking  contrast  between  the  American  national  ideal 
and  the  German.  Germans,  he  said  in  effect,  are  all  of  one  race 
but  of  many  ranks ;  Americans  are  of  many  races,  but  wish  to 
be  of  one  rank.  He  was  obviously  opposing  to  that  hope  of 
democracy  which  human  nature  very  generally  entertains  to-day 
that  other  conception  of  one  peculiar  race,  God-favoured,  against 
which  human  nature  has  very  recently  had  to  arm  itself.  But 
if  we  were  to  change  Mr.  Chesterton’s  contrast  so  that  it  should 
carry  no  flavour  of  condemnation,  but  simply  a  statement  of  the 
difference  between  neighbours,  the  Americans  would  consider 
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it  proper  to  say  that  the  English  are  of  one  race ;  that  they  prize 
the  traditions  which  can  come  only  with  race-consciousness ;  that 
they  think  better  of  the  English-born  simply  because  he  is  born 
of  English  blood ;  that  the  typical  American,  if  he  were  an 
Englishman — that  is,  if  he  had  a  race  tradition — would  naturally 
get  a  high  value  upon  it,  and  would  think  favourably  of  a  new 
acquaintance  who  could  introduce  himself  as  of  the  same  in¬ 
heritance;  but  that  the  American,  having  come  from  all  races, 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  ask  a  newcomer  of  what  race 
he  is — makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  to  himself,  if  he  has  it, 
or  to  suppress  as  far  as  i)ossible,  the  sentiment  for  traditional 
things — for  the  family  line,  for  the  inherited  language,  even  for 
the  home  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  hearth. 

The  reason  for  this  American  renunciation  of  race  might  seem 
to  be  primarily  what  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Chesterton’s  contrast, 
that  we  in.  the  United  States  have  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  that  in  order  to  live  together  at  all  we  are  obliged 
to  slip  lightly  over  matters  of  divergence,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  forget  differences  of  origin,  which  form  our  chief 
divergence.  But  it  was  not  an  American  who  first  spoke  of  the 
United  States  as  a  “melting  pot,”  and  to  one  who  knows  the 
country  the  phrase  is  not  a  true  description.  If  it  were,  the 
race  would  begin  after  the  melting  is  done.  Such  an  enforced 
compromise  as  characterises  any  society  recruited  from  varied 
sources  is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and  if  there  were  no 
other  reason  why  Americans  think  of  themselves  merely  as 
a  country  or  nation,  never  as  a  race,  we  rnight  expect  this 
explanation  to  become  invalid  with  time ;  we  might  expect 
that  at  least  the  children  of  those  who  so  compromise  would 
consider  their  way  of  life  as  at  last  settled  and  traditional,  and 
their  ideals  as  beginning  to  be  facial.  It  d6es  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  traditions  are  growing  in  the  United  States,  nor 
does  the  promise  of  any  show  itself  even  at  this  moment  when 
the  idea  of  nationality  has  become  with  us,  as  wdth  other  people, 
a  living  force. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  Americans  were  to  let  their  minds  dwell 
on  their  personal  or  family  history,  upon  the  places  in  w-hich  their 
family  life  began,  our  whole  country  would  be  aching  with  home¬ 
sickness.  We  have  evolved  a  philosophy  which  enables  us  to  live 
cheerfully  with  the  great  American  fact  that  all  of  us  have  left  the 
house,  and  most  of  us  the  city,  where  w^e  were  born.  This  is  ob¬ 
viously  true  of  the  immigrant ;  it  is  equally  true  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  have  moved  West,  of  the  Southerners  who  have  moved 
North,  and  of  the  Westerners  who  have  come  to  Eastern  cities. 
The  American  man  or  woman  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  still 
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living  in  the  house  in  which  he  or  she  was  born  is  hard  indeed 
to  find.  The  average  soldier  in  the  French  Army  to-day  may 
easily  have  come  from  a  family  hearth  which  has  burned  con¬ 
tinuously  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Of  the 
American  Array  probably  no  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
were  living  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment  in  the  home  of  their  ' 
birth.  Their  families  have  come  recently  from  Europe  or  else- 
they  have  moved  about  in  the  United  States.  The  causes  of 
this  moving  are  interesting,  but  not  for  the  moment  important; 
the  important  thing  is  that  when  an  American  thinks  of  his  I 
country  he  does  not  think  of  the  soil,  nor  of  the  homestead,  nor 
of  his  inherited  language,  for  to  do  so  w'ould  be  to  cultivate  j 
retrospect  and  regret ;  rather  he  thinks  of  the  ideals  for  which  j 
his  country  stands,  of  the  future,  of  that  world  of  affections  in  ! 

whicli  he  instinctively  recognises  a  career  for  himself  and  a  j 

common  meeting-place  with  his  fellow's. 

Is  the  American,  then,  an  idealist?  He  certainly  is  so  in  the 
sense  that  he  lives  in  the  world  of  prospects  and  hopes.  There-  | 
fore  he  is  willing  to  rebuild  his  cities  with  that  incessant  tearing 
up  of  streets  and  remodelling  of  houses  which  to  the  European 
is  a  nightmare  orgy  of  change.  If  he  has  a  vision  of  any  im- 
prbvement  which  could  be  made  in  his  boyhood  home,  and  if  he 
can  find  the  means,  the  house  is  probably  doomed.  Only  a  few 
churches  in  America,  and  no  other  buildings,  may  be  warranted 
safe  against  this  passion  for  bringing  the  world  up  to  date. 
Colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  perhaps  conserve 
more  pious  memories  than  any  other  kind  of  public  institu¬ 
tion,  yet  some  of  our  large  universities  have  transported  them¬ 
selves  bodily  to  a  new  site,  with  the  result  that  the  alumni  who  j 
return  to  venerate  Alma  Mater  must  thereafter  do  so  strictly  in  | 
the  world  of  imagination ,  paying  homage  to  an  idea,  since  there  ' 
remains  on  the  campus  neither  stick  nor  stone  with  power  to  i 
recall  a  single  minute  of  their  youth.  In  these  removals  the 
motive  is  a  true  idealism,  an  imagining  of  the  university  in  a 
large  and  eternal  world ;  the  accomplishment,  however,  is  perhaps 
a  bit  troubling,  since  a  shrine  abandoned  will  send  its  own  peti-  ‘ 
tions  after  the  departing  worshippers.  ; 

The  American  habit  of  living  in  a  world  of  prospects  and  hopes 
is  still  more  troubling  in  an  individual  who  happiens  to  be  pro¬ 
vincial  in  culture.  Not  only  will  he  seem  lacking  in  the  humane 
tradition,  as  indeed  he  will  be  lacking  in  it,  but  he  will  seem 
perhaps  contemptuous  of  it  to  a  degree  which  shocks  or  annoys 
the  European.  Of  Americanism  in  this  phase  Dickens  gave  a  . 
portrait — of  the  apparently  boastful,  exaggerating,  shallow 
.Americanism.  Perhaps  Dickens  could  not  realise  the  great  effort 
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by  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  resolve  not  to  think  ten¬ 
derly  of  the  things  they  or  their  fathers  have  put  behind  them. 
Americans  of  British  descent  have  loved  Dickens  for  his  portrait 
of  the  English  life  from  which  they  have  gone  out ;  yet  even 
such  Americans  will  rarely  permit  themselves  to*  speak  of 
Englishmen  as  their  British  cousins  and  never  of  England  as  their 
home.  So  the  Italians  in  the  States,  or  the  immigrants  of  any 
other  nationality,  are  careful  not  to  speak  of  their  Italian  sky 
or  of  the  other  particular  heaven  of  their  boyhood  as  though  they 
btill  had  a  place  under  it ;  such  memories  they  cut  off  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  may  be,  in  order  to  share  without  reserve  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  new  world.  Of  course,  since  we  elect  to  live  in, the 
future,  w’e  give  the  impression  of  a  tendency  to  boast ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  future  we  are  discoursing  upon  the  only  part  of 
our  history  which  we  all  have  in  common.  We  are  merely 
expressing  with  energy  the  dreams  and  the  hopes  which  are  the 
fabric  of  our  present  moment,  and  at  times  we  are  merely 
whistling  for  courage  to  walk  on  with  so  little  guidance  from  the 
customs  and  habits,  of  our  fathers.  It  took  courage  to  pull  up 
by  the  roots  a  family  in  Denmark  or  in  Italy  or  in  Serbia,  let  us 
say,  and  to  transplant  it  to  a  new  world.  Such  a  family  settling 
in  Central  Massachusetts,  for  example,  must  repeat  several  times 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  uprooting ;  since  even  though  the 
family  itself  does  not  move,  its  neighbours  will,  and  the  Irish 
settler  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Polish  until  each  original  family 
is  once  more  isolated  among  people  of  other  backgrounds.  Or  if 
the  family  simply  remains,  the  new  generation  will  surround  it 
with  new  traits.  Many  a  novel  is  written  on  this  theme  in  the 
United  States  to-day — stories  of  the  Americanisation  of  this 
family  or  that,  where  the  Americanisation  consists  largely  of 
breaking  away  from  the  elder  generation  and  becoming  propor¬ 
tionately  optimistic.  The  change  is  usiially  effected  by  educa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  small  schoolhouse  is  so  often  a 
shrine  of  gratitude — often  of  gratitude  mingled  with  melancholy, 
for  here  the  culture  of  the  past  has  been  used,  not  to  recover  the 
past,  but  to  get  free  of  it.  To  the  foreigner,  no  matter  how 
friendly,  our  harping  upon  a  brilliant  future  is  perhaps,  as  we 
said,  a  form  of  boastfulness,  but  to  the  American  it  seems  rather 
a  form  of  prayer,  a  telling  of  beads,  and  w'e  can  hear  in  it,  as 
in  American  music,  a  wistful  note ;  we  are  conscious  of  caring 
too  much  about  the  future  and  too  little  about  the  past ;  we 
should  like  to  know  at  any  moment  whether  the  frail  structure 
of  our  dreams  is  settling  down  to  some  contact  with  some  founda¬ 
tion,  and  whether  we  are  at  last  walking  on  our  own  feet  on 
the  ground. 
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Our  seeming  optimism  is  most  blatant  when  our  culture  is 
most  defective,  but  even  when  the  American  is  at  home  in  the 
older  world  he  will  prize  it  chiefly  for  its  usefulness  to  him  and 
his  fellows,  for  bringing  their  dreams  to  earth.  The  crowds  of 
Americans  who  toured  Europe  in  the  years  before  the  war  had 
little  antiquarian  or  historical  interest  in  what  they  saw.  They 
looked  upon  European  architecture  only  as  seeing  what  they  might 
use  at  home ;  if  the  Coliseum  reappears  in  the  Yale  bowl,  and 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  freshly  translated  into  the  Woolworth 
building,  then  those  ancient  monuments  justified  themselves. 
The  old  world  belonged  to  them,  they  thought — Westminster 
Abbey,  for  illustration,  waste  them  as  much  American  as  English. 
We  did  not  build  it ;  but,  then,  neither  did  you.  The  people 
who  built  it  are  dead.  The  Abbey  is  the  possession  of  those  who 
revere  it.  The  same  point  of  view  is  the  secret  of  Longfellow’s 
charm  for  his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  for  other  readers  as  well. 
When  he  translated,  or  even  when  he  gave  his  original  self,  he 
was  conveying  home  for  the  American  the  usable  parts  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literature.  Here  best  is  found  an  explanation  of  his  currency 
among  those  very  writers  abroad  who  recognised  how  much  he 
had  copied  from  their  national  poetry ;  for,  accommodating  the 
poems  to  the  American  people,  he  had  substituted  in  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  history  the  American  wistfulness,  and  this  sub¬ 
stitution  gave  him  originality  for  the  European  reader.  If  we 
were  to  seek  another  illustration  of  the  discrimination  the 
American  temperament  makes  even  when  it  can  appreciate  the 
older  culture,  we  might  point  to  the  contrast  between  our  present 
neglect  of  Greek  language  and  literature  and  our  present  great 
interest  in  Greek  dancing.  With  us  Greek  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  have  long* been  taught  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  as  vehicles 
of  a  tradition.  Even  if  we  learned  to  read  Greek,  we  saw  no 
opportunity  for  doing  anything  with  that  difficult  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Greek  dancing,  however,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  dance. 
You  may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  neither  Athenian  nor  Spartan 
nor  Theban  ever  danced  as  does  the  American  who  imitates  the 
Greeks;  the  average  American,  however,  is  by  preference  without 
archaeological  conscience,  and  for  him  the  choice  is  easy  between 
the  way  he  likes  to  dance  and  the  way  the  Greeks  may  be  thought 
to  have  liked  to  do  so. 

To  say  that  even  the  cultured  American  is  interested  in  culture 
only  for  what  it  will  avail  him  to-morrow,  that  he  does  not 
permit  himself  the  retrospects  of  history ;  to  say  that  the  average 
American  uproots  himself  from  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
boyhood,  that  he  crushes  down  all  race  memories  and  boasts  only 
of  his  future — to  say  this  is,  of  course,  to  exaggerate.*  In  certain 
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•  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  pride  of  race  and  pride  of  the  hearth  does  from  time  to 
time  become  eloquent  in  the  old  families.  Even  those  of  us  who 
were  not  born  in  those  States  enjoy  and  encourage  such  eloquence 
as  being  a  somewhat  quaint  exhibition  of  our  national  imagina¬ 
tion;  but  at  the  same  time  our  instinctive  answer  to  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  make  fun  of  it.  Boston  is  indeed  a  city  of  culture, 
but,  since  Boston  is  aware  of  the  fact,  its  culture  is  for  other 
Americans  a  theme  of  good-natured  jest.  This  defence  against 
M  incipient  pride  of  locality  or  pride  of  ancestry  is  not  new  with 
us;  we  have  always  made  it.  Irving  wrote  his  History  of  Dietrich 
Knickerbocker  as  comment  upon  a  serious  history  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  in  New  York.  Similarly  David  Gamut  in  Cooper’s  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,  and  Ichabod  Crane  in  Irving’s  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  are  notable  caricatures  of  the  school  teacher  who  already 
was  becoming  a  boasted  type  in  New  England.  What  we  might 
think  of  heredity,  were  we  an  older  society,  we  do  not  know ;  at 
present,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  judge  a  man  by  his  future  ^ 
—by  the  record  his  son  is  likely  to  make  rather  than  by  the  record 
his  father  made.  This  is  quite  literally  true ;  in  small  villages 
and  in  cities  alike  the  son  of  a  distinguished  father  is  fatally 
handicapped  if  he  shows  any  disposition  to  remember  whose  son 
he  is,  whereas  the  creditable  performance  of  a  rising  young  man 
leads  the  neighbours  to  observe  that  he  must  have  been  well 
brought  up. 

II. 

Even  though  this  point  of  view  may  be  exaggerated,  it  explains 
much  which  otherwise  the  foreigner  must  misunderstand  in  the 
American,  or  must,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  entirely  overlook  in 
him.  It  explains,  for  example,  the  great  difference  between  what 
an  American  means  when  he  talks  of  liberty  and  what  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  means  by  the  same  word.  The 
European  who  desires  liberty  takes  for  granted  at  the  same  time 
a  tradition  which  is  itself  a  check  upon  too  great  freedom ;  in 
matters  of  art  and  of  conduct  tradition  enters  his  character  as 
an  endowment  of  taste.  But  when  the  American  speaks  of  liberty 
be  has  no  idea  of  any  check  placed  by  any  tradition  upon  his 
desire  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Liberty,  as  he  conceives  of  it,  is  an 
opportunity  to  experiment,  and  his  freedom  will  in  the  end  be 
limited  only  by  the  hard  lesson  which  experience  may  enforce. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  philosophy  of  pragmatism  evolved 
itself  in  the  United  States,  that  philosophy  which  relegates  truth 
itself  to  an  experiment,  and  in  which,  for  all  its  cheerfulness. 
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taste  is  at  a  discount.  Perhaps  it  is  something  of  a  reason  for 
distrusting  pragmatism  that  it  is  the  social  expression  of  a  nation 
which,  from  force  of  circumstances,  has  given  up  having  a  past, 
and  to  some  extent  has  ceased  to  be  guided  by  taste. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  too  severe  a  criticism  of  any  people  to 
charge  them  with  lack  of  taste.  Yet  taste  involves  always  a 
sense  of  chronology,  perhaps  also  a  sense  of  geography  ;  and  these 
senses  are  the  result  of  a  certain  studious  respect  for  what  men 
have  done  before  us,  and  for  the  particular  ends  to  which  by 
experience  they  learned  to  adapt  particular  means.  As  yet  the 
American  fails  somewhat  to  reap  this  profit  from  the  past.  The  i 
tourist  who  sees  some  effect  of  Moorish  architecture  and  on  the  j 
same  trip  to  Europe  feels  the  charm  of  an  English  cottage  is 
not  unlikely,  provided  he  has  the  means,  to  incorporate  his 
memory  of  both  styles  of  architecture  into  his  house  at  home.  I 
Some  of  our  most  exciting  achievements  in  architecture  have 
been  so  reached.  We  cannot  argue  with  the  perpetrator  of  these 
mixtures,  since  by  his  philosophy  of  life  they  are  not  mixtures  ? 
after  all,  but  simply  quotations  from  one  unique  source,  the  past,  i 
Nor  can  we  easily  teach  the  young  American  to  feel  a  nearer 
interest  in  Benjamin  Franklin,  let  us  say,  than  in  Julius  Caesar; 
in  either  case  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  misfortune  the  dis-  I 
tinguished  character  suffers,  of  being  dead.  To  all  Americans,  ! 
old  or  young,  the  past  is  a  great  negation,  the  infinite  gulf  in 
which  dead  things  are  swallowed  up,  and  in  eternity  all  the 
dead  of  all  the  ages  are  contemporaries.  Therefore,  if  the  builder 
or  the  village  house  mixes  his  Moorish  and  English  architecture, 
he  justifies  himself  with  the  conviction  that  both  styles  were 
brought  from  Europe,  and  Europe  is  some  place  outside  of 
America  from  which  useful  things  can  from  time  to  time  be  i 
resurrected.  Similarly  it  is  easy  for  the  schoolboy,  and  indeed  ^ 
for  the  grown  man,  in  the  United  States  to  refer  quite  indis-  | 
criminately  to  George  Washington,  to  Homer,  to  David,  and  to 
Barnum  in  a  juxtaposition  which  makes  the  European  gasp; 
for  these  men  are  'alike  dead,  and  the  American  has  carefully 
avoided  that  meticulous  acquaintance  with  the  past  which  makes 
one  sensitive  to  chronology  or  to  category. 

It  is  not  the  uneducated  American  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking.  . 
The  best  illustration  of  this  attitude  toward  the  past  is  the  poet-  I 
philosopher  who  perhaps  is  the  most  American  of  all  our  writers,  I 
R.  W.  Emerson.  The  English  reviewers  who  found  themselves  I 
somewhat  bewildered  by  his  singular  indifference  to  chronology  I 
disposed  of  his  early  books  with  polite  amazement  or  with  con¬ 
tempt,  according  to  their  individual  way  of  dealing  with  incom-  i 
rrehensible  things.  “Life  has  no  memory,”  they  read  in.  th^ 
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great  essay  on  Experience,  and  in  the  first  lovely  book  on  Nature 
they  were  told  that  life  is  illusion,  and  in  almost  every  page  of 
Emerson  they  were  taught  that  time  is  only  a  method  of  thought 
and  that  man  is  great  as  he  emancipates  himself  from  respect 
for  other  lands  or  other  ages  than  his  own.  In  almost  every  page 
they  came  upon  lists  of  books  or  names  of  cities  which  seemed 
purposely  disordered  for  an  effect  of  humour ;  the  inventories  for 
which  Walt  Whitman  has  been  assailed  are  only  a  moderate 
exaggeration  of  Emerson’s.  That  Briton  of  common  sense  and 
not  too  great  imagination,  Thomas  Hughes,  was  moved  to  register 
his  conviction  that  Emerson  was  a  glittering  impostor — much 
as  a  modern  reader  might  accuse  a  clever  man  in  our  own  day 
of  catching  the  public  ear  with  silly  eccentricities.  But  Emerson 
was  singularly  sincere  and  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring  to  get 
attention  by  a  trick.  He  was,  however,  American,  and  if  we 
are  to  decide  that  indifference  to  the  past  is  a  weakness  in  the 
American  character,  then  Emerson  cultivated  that  weakness  with 
all  his  heart.  When  he  substituted  his  conception  of  an  Over¬ 
soul  for  the  orthodox  conception  of  God,  he  wished  to  do  more 
than  change  the  name  of  his  deity.  He  wished  to  conceive  of 
the  soul  as  breathed  through  by  an  eternal  force,  equally  wise, 
equally  loving  in  all  ages.  Provided  this  Oversoul  inspire  us, 
there  is  no  need  for  study  or  for  previous  experience.  “The  soul 
circumscribes  all  things,”  he  said;  “it  predicts  all  experience, 
in  like  manner  it  subtends  time  and  space.”  When  we  are 
inspired,  we  are  great  men ;  without  that  inspiration  we  are  dead, 
though  we  know  history  ever  so  thoroughly.  In  other  words, 
Emerson  was  conceiving  of  a  God  who  should  be  a  substitute 
for  the  past,  and  who  would  make  a  knowledge  of  the  past  un¬ 
necessary.  Such  a  God  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  was  not.  We 
must  not  seem  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Americans  of 
to-day  who  have  the  same  point  of  view  are  necessarily  followers 
of  Emerson  ;  many  of  them,  of  course,  neglect  to  read  him.  But 
he  is  the  true  expression  of  his  country’s  temperament,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  many  a  year. 

At  Emerson’s  old  home.  Concord,  a  friend  of  mine  recently 
found,  in  an  American  audience  gathered  to  hear  him  lecture,  a 
curious  confirmation  of  the  American  detachment  from  the  past. 
The  idea  of  lecturing  at  Concord  at  the  home  of  the  philosopher, 
of  Hawthorne  and  of  Thoreau,  almost  on  the  site  of  the  little 
battlefield  which  had  for  the  United  States  such  momentous 
consequences,  inspired  my  friend  to  some  such  feeling  of  the  past 
,  as  a  European  would  understand.  When  he  faced  his  audience, 
•however,  he  realised  that  most  of  them  must  have  come  to  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  and  that  their  interest  in  the 
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old  revolutionary  skirmish  and  in  the  writers  who  once  lived  in 
the  village  w'as  just  about  as  immediate  as  their  interest  in 
Marathon  or  in  the  home  of  the  obelisk-makers  in  Egypt.  My 
friend,  telling  me  the  story,  said,  like  a  good  American,  “After 
all,  they  are  quite  right.  Why  live  in  the  past?”  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  realised  how  near  he  was  to  quoting  Emerson 
himself.  “Our  age  is  retrospective.  It  builds  the  sepulchres 
of  the  fathers.  It  writes  biographies,  histories,  and  criticism. 
The  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  Nature  face  to  face; 
we,  through  their-  eyes.  -Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy  an 
original  relation  to  the  universe?  .  .  .  Why  should  we  grope 
among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past,  or  put  the  living  generation 
into  masquerade  out  of  its  faded  wardrobe?  The  sun  shines 
to-day  also.  There  is  more  wool  and  flax  in  the  fields.  There 
are  new  lands,  new  men,  new  thoughts.  Let.  us  demand  our 
own  works  and  laws  and  worship.”  The  American  boys  called 
to  France  in  our  armies  were  few  of  them  perhaps  studious 
readers  of  Emerson,  but  most  of  them  were  of  his  school  of 
thought.  It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  after  all,  that 
they  willingly  engaged  so  deeply  in  what  seemed  to  them  the 
tragic  result  of  a  long  past.  Finding  themselves  hailed  by  friendly 
English  comrades  as  cousins  in  blood,  they  learned  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  conceal  their  astonishment ;  to  many  of  them  the 
remark  was  merely  a  compulsion  to  think  for  the  first  time  of 
the  stock  from  which  they  came — usually  not  an  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  Arriving  in  France,  they  found  themselves  greeted  with 
an  extraordinary  gratitude  which  implied  something  done  in  the 
past  of  which  they  were  not  aware.  Upon  inquiry  they  found 
that  they  were  received  as  America’s  gift  in  return  for  Lafayette. 
Many  of  them,  with  the  best  disposition  to  be  au  courant,  asked 
at  once  :  Who  was  Lafayette?  Some  of  them  must  have  been 
disappointed  to  know  that  he  died  so  long  ago.  All  of  them  were 
really  more  interested  in  Marshal  Foch. 

The  American  philosophy  which  I  have  been  here  setting  forth 
may  explain  also  the  American  attitude  toward  the  Germans, 
which  in  some  respects  differs  slightly  from  the  French  or  the 
British  attitude.  Even  if  Germany  had  not  forced  the  United 
States  to  fight,  the  demonstration  which  Germans  gave  us  in  the 
United  States  that  they  had  not  after  all  abandoned  their  own 
past  would  have  been  entirely  a  tragic  thing  to  all  Americans 
conscious  of  their  own  philosophy.  We  had  looked  upon  the 
Germans,  cherishing  in  our  midst  their  love  of  old  customs,  much 
as  we  looked  upon  the  Scotch  in '  various  communities,  as 
eminently  loyal  citizens  of  the  new  world,  who  yet  affectionately 
retained  an  antiquarian  interest  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 
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\Ve  found  a  certain  quaintness  in  their  memory  of  the  old  country, 
simply  because  the  American  so  rarely  exhibits  any  memory  at 
all  of  the  past;  we  did  not  suspect  that  tradition  among  the 
Germans  w'as  a  thing  more  real  than  among  those  Massachusetts 
or  Virginia  families  of  which  I  have  spoken,  where  a  good- 
humoured  fashion  makes  something  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house. 
The  early- years  of  the  war  showed  us,  however,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  never  given  up  their  past,  that  they  therefore  had 
never  become  one  with  the  other  Americans,  and  that  they  had 
no  share  in  our  future.  If  the  other  racial  elements  which  have 
come  to  our  shores  should  disclose  a  similar  tendency  in  moments 
of  stress,  our  great  experiment  in  the  new  world  would  be 
obviously  a  failure.  We  have  felt  that  the  war  has  proved,  for 
all  other  racial  elements  except  the  Germans,  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  not  a  failure;  as  for  the  Germans,  it  has  proved,  we 
think,  that  some  of  them  can  have  no  part  with  us,  and  that 
those  of  them  who  are  American  at  heart  must  drop  their  past 
altogether. 

III. 

Any  study  of  American  character  to-day  which  would  arrive 
at  the  truth  must,  I  think,  face  frankly,  as  I  here  have  tried 
to  do,  the  extent  to  which  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  in  the  present  generation,  lives  without  a  sense  of  the  past. 
What  America  may  become  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  which  most  thoughtful  Americans  .begin  to  have  of 
the  shortcomings  in  the  national  character — the  shortcomings 
which  result  from  this  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  future.  More 
than  any  other  nation  that  has  played  an  important  rtle  in  the 
world,  we  are  without  a  sense  of  the  soil ;  we  quite  literally  live 
in  a  world  of  ideas,  we  quite  literally  get  along  somehow  without 
a  practical  reckoning  of  time  and  space.  When  we  speak  of  the 
home,  since  we  have  no  sense  of  the  local  hearth  as  a  Frenchman 
has,  nor  of  the  place  from  which  our  ancestors  came  as  the  British 
colonist  has,  we  are  forced  to  think  of  the  world  of  ideas  which  are 
included  ,^in  a  household.  The  people  for  whom  we  have  the 
household  affection  make  up  all  that  we  know  of  home.  To  take 
this  attitude  toward  life  may  be  indeed  to  take  an  ideal  atti¬ 
tude,  but  we  begin  to  have  among  us  here  and  there  certain 
lonely  philosophers.  Professor  George  Santayana  for  example, 
who  remind  us  that  ideals  must  have  roots  in  natural  facts,  and 
that  to  live  merely  in  sentiments  and  affections  is  to  follow  a 
thin  and  perhaps  a  dangerous  kind  of  existence.  We  wonder 
from  time  to  time  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  readjustment 
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which  at  present  seems  continuously  needed  in  the  United  States 
will  reach  some  paint  of  stability,  and  our  affections  will  begin 
to  attach  themselves  to  quite  earthly  and  natural  shrines. 

If  the  United  States  were  really  a  melting-pot,  we  should 
expect  our  people,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  races,  to  represent 
as  it  were,  the  sum  total  of  what  all  races  might  contribute  to 
the  common  wealth  of  humanity.  We  might  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  in  the  United  States  much  art,  fine  science,  and  a  noble 
poetry.  That  has  indeed  been  the  expectation  of  optimistic 
Americans,  and  the  expectation  has  furnished  the  text  for  much 
comment  from  critical  foreigners,  who  upon  visiting  our  shores 
have  marvelled,  perhaps  with  an  inward  satisfaction  after  all, 
that  a  country  so  new  and  supposedly  full  of  energy  should  have 
as  yet  found  so  meagre  an  expression  in  things  of  the  spirit.  The 
fact  is,  how'ever,  that  a  nation  which  has  dropped  its  past  has 
thereby  dropped  the  instruments  of  expression.  Language  is  but 
a  series  of  sounds,  mere  groans  and  noises  if  you  choose,  until 
the  ear  has  growm  accustomed  after  many  centuries  to  detect  the 
significant  shades  and  intonations  of  the  specific  groan.  No  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  improvised,  if  the  audience  is  to  understand  the 
speaker.  The  larger  fabric  of  language,  the  racial  memories  to 
which  an  old  country  can  always  appeal,  obviously  do  not  exist 
in  a  land  where  every  man  is  busy  forgetting  his  past,  separating 
himself  from  the  memory  of  what  his  forefathers  felt  and  said. 
Without  tradition  there  can  be  no  taste,  and,  what  is  worse,  there 
can  be  little  for  taste  to  act  upon.  We  have  indeed  some 
approaches,  some  faint  hints  and  suggestions  of  a  national  poetry. 
The  cartoon  figure  of  Uncle  Sam,  for  example,  a  great  poet  could 
perhaps  push  over  into  the  world  of  art,  but  unless  the  poet  soon 
arrives  there  will  be  few  Americans  left  who  can  recognise  in 
that  gaunt  figure  the  type  of  the  first  Yankee,  the  keen,  wutty, 
audacious,  and  somewhat  pathetic  figure  of  our  countrymen  as 
they  first  emerged  in  world  history.  From  among  all  our  great 
men  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  of  w^hom  can  we  write  a 
story  or  a  poem  with  any  expectation  that  the  reader  has  heard 
of  the  men  before — or,  to  be  more  generous  toward  the  reader, 
wdth  any  expectation  that,  having  heard  of  the  man,  he  knows 
anything  in  particuLar  about  him ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Daniel  Boone,  are  names  indeed,  but  little  more,  to  the 
American  whose  father  reached  the  United  States  since  1864. 
George  Washington  is  connected  in  some  dim  w'ay  wdth  the  story 
of  a  cherry  tree,  but  his  hatchet  activity  begins  to  be  mixed  up 
in  the  national  memory  with  the  fact  that  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
split  rails.  Lincoln  himself  is  the  only  national  figure  who  seems 
eligible  for  literary  uses,  but  it  sometimes  seems  that  for  some 
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of  US  tbe  cartoon  figure  of  Uncle  Sam  is  only  a  representation 
of  Lincoln  in  earlier  costume.  The  attempts  which  poets  have 
made  and  are  making  in  the  United  States  to  begin  a  national 
literature  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic  in  the 
history  of  art — pathetic  because  few  of  them  remember  what 
must  precede  art,  a  good  store  of  legend  or  history  which  the  poet 
can  draw  upon  and  turn  to  emotional  value.  To  speak  of 
Trafale^r  or  of  Blenheim  to  an  Englishman  is  to  stir  an  emotion 
already  prepared,  but  in  America  to  speak  of  the  “  Merrimac  ”  and 
the  “Monitor,”  or  of  Vicksburg  or  of  Valley  Forge  is  simply  to  stir 
memories  of  the  schoolroom  in’  which  the  children  of  the  new¬ 
comer  tried  to  remember  maihy  facts  of  like  importance  and  alike 
removed  from  his  interest,  since  they  all  were  imbedded  in  a  past, 
whether  of  Egypt  or  of  England  or  of  his  own  country.  It  has 
seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the  present  war  may  indeed  mark 
the  beginning  of  such  national  memories  as  will  make  for  us 
a  national  art.  Yet  that  hope  may  be  frustrate  ;  for  we  dreamed 
of  such  a  beginning  after  the  Civil  War,  and  for  a  while 
Northerner  and  Southerner  could  understand  any  reference  to 
Stonewall  Jackson  or  Robert  Lee,  and  in  New  England,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  most  citizens  could  appreciate 
the  wonderful  monument  which  St.  Gaudens  made  of  Robert 
Gould  Shaw.  To-day  so  many  Bostonians  happen  to  have  been 
born  in  Italy  that  the  figure  of  the  young  officer  riding  with  his 
negro  regiment  is  likely  to  suggest  almost  anything  except  a 
common  tradition.  So  far  as  art  is  concerned,  our  task  in  America 
is  to  make  the  country  a  true  melting-pot,  to  turn  into  a  common 
heritage  something  of  what  each  race  brings  to  us  of  race-memory 
and  of  race-aptitude  for  beautiful  things.  We  are  disturbed  to 
observe  that  the  Italian  who  arrives  among  us  with  a  fresh  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  passion  for  colour  and  design  becomes 
in  the  second  generation  a  mere  American,  as  poor  in  language 
as  the  rest  of  us ;  that  in  time  the  music-loving  Russian  forgets 
his  gift ;  and  that  our  own  native  Indian  dies  rapidly,  leaving  in 
our  culture  no  trace  of  his  extraordinary  sense  of  rhythm  and 
colour  and  design.  All  of  us,  in  conceding  something  for  the 
sake  of  a  common  understanding,  have  conceded  so  much  that 
we  have  little  left  in  common  to  understand. 

If  our  lack  of  a  past  handicaps  us  in  the  matter  of  art,  it 
handicaps  us  also  in  manners,  since  manners  are  themselves  an 
art.  Those  societies  which  have  a  traditional  behaviour  have 
manners ;  other  societies  must  improvise  their  behaviour  as  they 
go  along.  If  the  American  seems  impromptu  in  his  ways,  it  is 
really  remarkable  that  he  does  not  seem  even  more  so,  since  out¬ 
side  of  the  individual  home  or  the  particular  part  of  the  given 
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city  in  which  he  may  reside  he  is  subject  to  no  formulas  of 
behaviour,  and  if  he  has  manners  he  is  likely  to  suggest  to  hig 
countrymen  that  he  is  imitating  the  foreigner.  You  may  talk 
or  walk  or  may  conduct  a  drawing-room  conversation  in  an 
English  way,  in  a  French  way,  in  an  Italian  way,  or  in  a  Ger- 
man  way ;  but  it  would  be  a  bold  critic  who,  after  knowing 
America,  would  say  just  what  is  the  American  way  of  doing  these 
things,  since  Americans  on  the  whole  do  those  and  other  things 
each  as  he  pleases.  There  may  seem  at  first  sight  little  reason 
to  object  to  a  spontaneity  of  behaviour  which  has  managed  to 
slough  off  much  impedimenta  and  to  have  brought  to  the  fore 
instinctive  friendliness  and  unveiled  sincerity.  But  there  are 
other  uses  of  behaviour  than  merely  to  seem  amiable ;  manners 
become  at  times  vitally  significant  as  language,  and  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  speak  with  manners  as  with  any  other  form  of  dis¬ 
course  unless  the  hearer  is  conversant  with  the  particular  tongue. 
In  manners,  then,  as  in  art,  the  occasional  American  who  cares 
thoughtfully  for  his  country’s  future  is  at  this  moment  considering 
by  what  means  we  may  conserve  the  total  contribution  of  all 
the  races  that  come  to  us  in  one  blended  language  which  all  of 
us  may  speak  and  understand. 

Aside  from  the  field  of  art,  one  might  expect  that  a  country 
which  starts  fresh,  which  stands  on  its  owm  feet,  which  considers 
every  man  equal  to  every  other  provided  he  is  honest  and  sincere 
and  loyal  to  his  neighbour,  which  reminds  itself  frequently  that 
the  world  began  when  each  one  of  us  was  born — it  might  be 
expected  that  such  a  country  would  achieve  something  clear  and 
original  in  philosophy.  Are  not  the  old  countries  too  much  en¬ 
cumbered  with  problems  raised  by  the  fume  of  dialectic  contro¬ 
versy?  Would_^not  a  group  of  men  beginning  wdth  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  and  yet  with  the  unembarrassed  vision  of  children, 
see  life  at  least  somewhat  as  it  is?  This  has  indeed  been  our 
American  hope,  and  our  most  characteristic  philosopher  has  held 
it  out  to  us  as  an  ideal,  lending  much  transcendental  colour  to 
the  argument.  Professor  Santayana,  in  our  own  day  the  most 
subtle  of  our  philosophers,  has  preached  it  wdth  infinite  charm 
and  persuasion.  Yet  a  critic  of  life  so  astute  as  Professor  Santa¬ 
yana  observes  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  rather  far 
from  seeing  life  as  it  is ;  in  fact,  he  is  so  busy  making  himself 
agreeable  to  his  neighbours  by  discarding  traditional  prejudices 
and,  incidentally,  perhaps,  traditional  inspirations,  that  his  last 
state  is  not  one  of  clear  vision,  but  of  a  vague,  diffused  feeling. 
He  is  not  pre-eminently  an  admirer  of  intelligence.  He  is  in 
love  with  morality,  which  he  interprets  as  a  high  state  of  feeling 
rather  than  as  a  considered  course  of  conduct.  There  is  here  a 
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difference  between  the  moral  sense  of  England  and  that  of  the 
United  States ;  in  England,  if  one  may  judge  l?y  the  record  of  a 
long  line  of  poets  and  prose  writers,  it  is  less  in  a  man’s  favour 
that  he  should  be  intelligent  than  that  he  should  be  good,  but 
in  the  United  States  it  seems  less  in  a  man’s  favour  that  he 
[  should  act  well  than  that  he  should  feel  strongly  about  good 
conduct  or  that  others  should  feel  strongly  about  his  conduct. 
Our  political  contests  frequently  resolve  into  a  debate  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  is  or  is  not  a  good  man,  and  the  party 
■  which  rises  to  the  highest  temperature  of  emotion  wins — all 
this  without  much  regard  for  the  particular  problem  which 
the  good  man  who  is  felt  to  be  good  by  a  majority  of  his  country¬ 
men  will  thereafter  be  called  upon  to  solve.  Perhaps  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  expression  of  feeling  in  matters  of  moral  concern  is  an 
exhibition  of  racial  sentiment  otherwise  repressed;  is  the  idea 
too  fantastic  ?  Man’s  heart  must  rest  on  something  solid,  and  the 
Decalogue  will  serve  as  a  floating  island  in  the  world  of  ideas 
until  we  come  to  a  broader  and  more  firmly  anchored  territory. 

The  tendency  to  set  character  above  everything  else,  this  sen¬ 
timentality,  if  I  may  call  it  so  frankly,  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  race-strain  in  the  total  American  complex ;  it  characterises 
all  of  us.  Walt  Whitman  was  truly  American  in  his  expression 
of  diffuse  and  indiscriminate  amiability.  William  James  is  truly 
American  in  putting  an  optimistic  mood  at  the  service  of  all  of 
his  countrymen — an  amiable  project  for  a  modem  philosopher 
to  devote  himself  to.  It  was  a  typical  American  who  recently 
wrote  to  a  serious  journal  in  the  United  States  complaining  of 
the  education  given  in  our  colleges  that  it  was  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  training  of  the  mind.  Among  all  the  faults  attri¬ 
butable  to  our  educational  system,  this  special  charge,  that  we 
trained  the  mind,  we  surely  did  not  expect  to  hear.  The  danger 
of  too  great  amiability  is  not  merely  that  in  the  world  of  intelli¬ 
gence  it  makes  us  blind  to  those  problems  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  intelligence,  problems  of  pure  mechanics  or  of  pure 
physics  or  of  economics,  but  that  even  in  the  world  of  emotion 
it  ends  at  last  by  depriving  us  of  standards,  so  that  once  we  feel 
kindly  toward  the  conduct  and  ideas  of  other  men,  we  shortly 
are  well  disposed  to  their  feelings  also.  If  it  took  a  long  time 
for  the  United  States  to  orient  itself  in  this  world- war,  the  cause 
should  perhaps  be  sought  not  only  in  our  detachment  from  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs,  but  more  profoundly  in  our  lack  of  common  standards 
by  which  to  judge  conduct  of  any  sort.  The  service  of  the  war 
to  us  may  prove  in  the  end  -  to  b^e  chiefly  this,  that  we  have 
limited  decidedly  the  area  of  experience  in  which  we  are  willing 
to  measure  things  solely  by  an  amiable  disposition. 
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A  foreigner  expects  of  the  American  not  only  a  new  art  and  a 
new  intelligence,  but  also  great  energy,  great  genius  for 
machinery,  and  a  faculty  for  organisation.  Even  if  he  fails  to 
discover  the  art  and  the  intelligence,  he  usually  decides  that  the 
American  indeed  has  the  mechanical  or  the  organising  gift.  The 
American  himself,  however,  is  usually  surprised  at  this  verdict. 
Why  should  he  be  praised  for  his  machines?  The  fact  is  that  he 
sets  little  store  by  them,  and  merely  wonders  in  his  turn  why 
the  foreigner  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  same  simple  aids 
toward  comfort.  Much  as  the  American  has  been  accused  of 
loving  luxury,  he  really  does  not  value  merely  comfortable  or 
useful  things,  but  in  a  world  where  it  is  easy  to  have  comfort 
he  wonders  what  great  virtue  there  would  be  in  going  without 
it.  Grave  danger  there  is  in  machinery,  as  the  American  is 
aware ;  he  knows  that  society  has  not  yet  found  the  right  adjust¬ 
ment  of  machinery  to  human  comfort  and  leisure ;  he  knows  that 
we  may  become  slaves  in  some  degree  to  the  instruments  we 
created  for  our  convenience ;  but  l;.e  also  know^s  that  this  peril  is 
not  peculiarly  American.  The  difference  between  him  and  the 
European,  as  he  sees  it,  is  that  the  European  fears  to  use  any 
machinery  and  he  does  not.  He  fears  no  loss  in  human  dignity 
if  he  substitutes  a  mechanical  street-sweeper  for  a  row  of  labour¬ 
ing  men.  It  seems  to  him  that  if  the  machine  can  clear  away 
the  mud,  then  sw’eeping  the  streets  is  no  fit  work  for  a  man.  He 
cannot  see  that  the  invention  and  the  use  of  machines  are  any 
great  credit  to  him  nor  any  sign,  as  the  foreigner  so  often  inter¬ 
prets  it  to  be,  that  his  heart  is  set  on  material  things.  He  cares 
in  no  respect  for  mqney,  though  he  happens  to  live  in  a  fortunate 
land  where  money  is  comparatively  easy  to  win.  It  is  on  this 
subject  that  he  is  most  sensitive,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
since  the  foreigner  who  gives  him  lectures  on  his  too  feverish 
pursuit  of  gold  has  in  many  cases  ccme  to  America  to  make  money 
by  the  lecture.  At  least  by  his  own  account  the  foreigner  does 
not  come  out  of  admiration  of  American  art  nor  of  American 
science.  The  American  wonders  also  w'hy  Europe  does  not 
recognise  his  extraordinary  pre-occupation  with  ideas.  His  wars 
have  been  fought  for  ideas,  his  universities  are  debating-grounds 
of  new  ideas,  he  rebuilds  his  cities  at  great  inconvenience  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  latest  idea,  and  he  will  exchange  all  the  gold  he 
has  for  any  idea  which  almost  any'  European  brings  him.  The 
latest  success  in  French  philosophy  or  British  thought,  the 
newly-risen  artist  on  the  European  stage,  is  likely  to  find  his 
first  and  largest  audience  in  the  United  States,  and  the  puzzled 
American,  when  he  reads  an  English  criticism  of  the  low  estate 
of  our  intellectual  life,  frequently  wonders  whether  British 
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idealism  has  reached  such,  perfection  that  it  would  not  notice 
the  difference  if  all  the  American  purchasers  of  British  books  and 
patrons  of  British  art  were  to  withdraw  their  support.  He  is 
puzzled  at  the  greeting  accorded  by  the  foreign  Press  when  he 
invests  all  the  money  he  has  in  some  ancient  and  priceless  work 
of  art.  What  better  use  could  he  put  money  to  than  to  buy  with 
it  the  lovely  tapestry,  the  Eubens,  or  the  Da  Vinci  which  he 
admires?  To  his  great  surprise  he  is  accused  of  robbing  British 
art  if  he  buys  a  Kembrandt,  or  British  literature  if  he  is  willing 
to  pay  more  than  anyone  else  for  a  manuscript  of  Bums.  He 
would  be  accused  of  robbing  French  art  if  he  managed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Venus  de  Milo.  The  two  questions  that  perplex  him 
are,  first,  why  a  portrait  of  Eubens  or  of  Eembrandt  should  be 
more  British  than  American  art,  and,  second,  why  he  should  be 
thought  to  have  done  something  ignoble  if  he  pays  more  for  the 
manuscript  of  a  British  poet  than  any  British  citizen  is  willing 
to  pay.  What  Americans  really  think  about  art,  to  what  their 
hearts  are  really  given  in  this  world  as  between  material  accom¬ 
plishment  and  the  things  of  the  spirit,  cannot  yet  be' judged  by 
their  own  product  in  art  or  in  literature  or  even  in  science,  for 
our  nation  by  forgetting  its  past  has  temporarily  sacrificed  the 
ability  to  accomplish  great  things  in  the  world  of  expression. 
But  if  we  have  thrown  overboard  our  past,  it  has  been  in  order 
to  make  the  greatest  of  all  experiments  in  human  brotherhood. 
Where  w'e  do  set  our  scale  of  values  and  where  w’e  shall  set  them 
when  we  once  have  a  common  background  out  of  which  to  make 
a  great  art  of  our  own  has  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
shrines  to  European  poets  which  American  subscriptions  have 
helped  to  set  up,  in  the  monuments  to  great  artists,  and  in  the 
pilgrimages  to  whose  shrines  which  not  only  rich  Americans  have 
yearly  made,  but  all  of  us  who  coqld  by  any  sacrifice  find  the 
means  to  travel. 

IV. 

In  such  times  as  these,  when  wise  men  scrutinise  with  rigour 
even  the  things  they  love  best,  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 
an  American,  writing  either  for  his  countrymen  or  for  the  foreign 
reader,  to  praise. his  own  country  much.  Yet  I  suppose  the  last 
mystery  in  the  American  character  which  should  be  exposed  to 
the  foreigner  is  the  reason  why  Americans,  having  so  little 
tradition,  do  after  all  love  their  country.  What  began  with  us 
as  a  necessity  has  become  a  conviction  and  a  hope — our  faith 
that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  begin  again  and  to  win  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  future.  We  believe  that  the  men  who  arrive  by  the 
thousands  from  ofder  shores  to  be  our  comrades  may,  in  changing 
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from  the  discipline  of  Europe  to  the  freedom  of  our  land,  succeed 
in  a  new  statement  of  human  perfection.  This  has  long  been  our 
hope ;  it  was  expressed  for  *us  in  many  a  great  sentence  of 
Lincoln’s,  in  many  a  stirring  line  of  Whitman’s,  and  in  many 
a  paragraph  of  Emerson’s.  “Every  spirit  builds  itself  a  house; 
and  beyond  its  house  a  world ;  and  beyond  its  world  a  heaven. 
Know,  then,  that  the  world  exists  for  you.  For  you  is  the 
phenomenon  perfect.  What  we  are,  that  only  can  we  see.  All 
that  Adam  had,  all  that  Caesar  could,  you  have  and  can  do.  Adam 
called  his  house  heaven  and  earth  ;  Caesar  called  his  house  Home ; 
you  perhaps  call  yours  a  cobbler’s  trade,  a  hundred  acres  of 
ploughed  land,  or  a  scholar’s  garret.  Yet,  line  for  line  and  point 
for  point,  your  domain  is  as  great  as  theirs,  though  without  fine 
names.  Build,  therefore,  your  own  world.”  If  you  were  to  stand 
at  the  dock  and  read  such  words  as  these  to  each  shipload  of 
immigrants,  you  would  merely  be  putting  into  language  the  hope 
that  brings  them.  If  you  were  to  read  these  words  to  their 
children  and  to  their  grandchildren,  you  wpuld  still  be  expressing 
what  they  have  come  to  love  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
they  believe  can  best  be  achieved  there. 

Meanwhile  our  task  is  to  make  a  common  past  of  our  own— 
not  so  much  of  the  past,  we  hope,  as  to  shackle  us  again,  but 
just  enough  of  the  past  to  talk  with,  to  give  us  a  language  for 
art,  for  poetry,  to  give  us  a  proper  vehicle  for  our  emotions.  We 
would  relate  our  idealism  at  last  to  the  facts  beneath  our  feet. 
We  would  have  a  philosophy  which  begins  in  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  around  us,  and  finds  in  that  world  intelli¬ 
gent  means  to  reach  ideal  ends.  We  believe  that  by  education 
the  vast  majority  of  men  can  be  made  capable  of  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Our  faith  has  been  immensely  strengthened  by  what  we 
have  seen  in  our  Army  in  Europe,  regiment  upon  regiment  of 
all  races  and  all  languages,  yet  all  American  and  loyal.  Loyal 
to  what  ?  To  their  ideal  of  a  country  where  race  does  not  count. 
They  will  go  home,  we  believe,  with  discriminating  admiration 
for* what  they  have  seen  of  the  great  qualities  of  their  allies. 
They  have  been  at  school.  They  have  had  a  glimpse  of  that 
international  sphere  in  which  the  nations  will  some  day  'practise 
unselfishness.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  carry  back  much 
lovd  for  the  past — only  indeed  for  the  beautiful  things  out  of  the 
past,  the  things  of  art  which  we  have  always  loved  in  the  United 
States  and  which  seem  to  belong  not  to 'time  at  all. 

John  Erseine, 

Proftttor  of  English,  Columbia  University ;  Chairman,  Amtrien 

E.F,  Army  Educational  Commission;  ^rector,  American  E-F. 

University,  Beaune,  Cote  d’Or. 
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All  allowances  made  for  the  near  alliances  of  great  wits,  remem¬ 
brance  had  for  “  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,”  there  comes 
a  point  where  the  vagaries  of  temperament  overlap  and  are  con¬ 
founded,  and  where  the  historian,  at  least,  must  take  a  line. 
None  of  Sheridan’s  biographers,  and  he  has  had  his  share,  refer 
to  an  eclipse  of  his  rational  self  which  he  undoubtedly  suffered ; 
probably  because  it  was  not  made  public  until  the  other  day. 
Yet  there  have  always  been  indications  of  the  truth,  as  w’hen, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  told  Lady  Bessborough  that  his  eyes  would 
be  looking  at  her  through  the  coffin-lid.  Being  the  woman  she 
was,  she  probably  believed  him,  or  thought  that  she  did.  It  is 
from  her  published  letters  that  we  may  now  understand  what 
reason  she  had  for  believing  him. 

These  letters  are  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Granville  Leveson-Gower,  who  was  our  Ambassador  in  Paris  on 
and  off  between  1824  and  1841,  a  correspondence  published  in 
1916,  in  tw'o  hefty  volumes.  The  period  covered  is  from  1781  to 
1821,  and  the  documents  are  mainly  the  letters  to  him  of  Lady 
Bessborough,  which  reveal  a  relation  between  the  pair  so  curious 
that,  to  me,  it  is  extraordinary  that  nobody  should  have  called 
attention  to  them  before.  I  can  only  account  for  that  by  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  letters,  which  are  very  long,  and  the  volumes, 
which  are  very  heavy,  do  not  readily  yield  what  store  of  sweet¬ 
ness  they  possess,  and  that  those  in  particular  of  Lord  Granville 
Gow'er  have  no  store  of  sweetness  to  yield.  They  are  the  w'ooden 
letters  of  a  wooden  young  man.  He  may  have  been  a  beautiful 
young  man,  and  an  estimable  young  man  ;  but  he  was  insensitive, 
dull,  and  a  prig.  The  best  things  he  ever  did  in  his  days  were 
to  be  belettered  by  Lady  Bessborough  and  married,  finally,  to 
her  witty  and  sensible  niece. 

Meantime,  there  is  no  need  to  disguise  the  fact,  sinoe  we  have 
it  in  cold  print,  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  couple,  begun  at 
Naples  in  1794  as  a  flirtation,  developed  rapidly,  on  the  lady’s 
side,  into  a  love  affair  which  was  only  ended  by  her  death.  In 
1794,  when  it  all  began.  Lady  Bessborough  was  thirty-two,  had 
been  married  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  four  children.  Gran¬ 
ville  Gower  was  twenty,  well  born,  rich,  exceedingly  good- 
looking,  and  with  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  all  about  it.  In  fact, 
he  knew  it  perfectly,  and  was  not  afraid  to  allude  to  himself  as 
.\ntinous.  We  hear  more  than  enough  of  his  fine  blue  eyes  from 
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Lady  Bessborough — and  perhaps  he  did  too.  She,  in  her  turn, 
was  to  hear  more  than  enough — and  from  him,  of  all  people— 
of  his  successes  with  other  women’s  hearts;  she  was  to  hear, 
poor  soul,  more  than  her  own  heart  could  bear.  All  that  need  be 
said  about  that  is  that,  being  the  woman  she  was,  it  was  to  be 
expected.  And  exactly  what  sort  of  woman  she  was  she  herself 
puts  upon  record,  in  April,  1812,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Pour  la  rareti  du  fait  et  la  hizarrerie  des  hommes,  I  must  put 
down  what  I  dare  tell  nobody — I  should  be  so  much  asham’d 
of  it  were  it  ,not  so  ridiculous.  At  this  present  April,  1812,  in 
my  fifty-first  year,  I  am  courted,  follow’d,  flatter’d,  and  made 
love  to  en  toutes  les  formes,  by  Tour  men — two  of  them  reckon’d 
sensible,  and  one  of  the  two  whom  I  have  known  half  my  life— 

Lord  Holland,  Ward,  young  M - n,  and  little  M — y.  Sir  J.  C. 

wanted  to  marry  me  when  I  was  fifteen ;  so  from  that  time  to 
this — 36  years,  a  pretty  long  life — I  have  heard  or  spoke  that 
language ;  and  for  17  years  of  it  lov’d  almost  to  Idolatry  the 
only  man  from  whom  I  could  have  wish’d  to  hear  it,  the  man' 
who  has  probably  lov’d  me  least  of  all  those  who  have  profess’d 
to  do  so — tho’  once  I  thought  otherwise.” 

Arrant  sentimentalist,  born  and  trained  flirt,  as  this  confession 
shows  her  to  have  been,  it  also  shows  that  she  lived  to  rue  it. 
She  rued  more  than  that,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb ;  and  if  anything  more  need  be  said  of  her  misfortunes 
let  it  be  added  that  she  was  sister  to  Georgiana  of  Devonshire. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  read  her  letters  with  her  wooden 
young  lord  without  seeing  that  she  had  a  good  heart,  if  a  very 
weak  head.  She  loved  much ;  and  for  those  whom  she  loved— 
her  sister,  her  children,  Granville  Gower — she  was  ready  to  dare 
all  things,  and  fail  in  most.  Of  her  husband  there  is  nothing 
to  tell,  for  she  hardly  names  him,  except  to  say  that  he  has  the 
gout.  Not  much  is  knowm  of  him,  and  nothing  but  good. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  of  his  marriage  in  1780  :  “I  know  nothing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  lady ;  but  I  should  not  have  selected 
for  so  gentle  and  very  amiable  a  man  a  sister  of  the  empress  of 
fashion,  nor  a  daughter  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.”  The  goddess 
of  wisdom  was  her  formidable  and  trenchant  mother.  Lady 
Spencer. 

Blit  I  don’t  intend  to  follow  the  vain  stages  of  her  sentimental 
pilgrimage  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Granville  Gower’s  heart,  vain 
because  apparently  the  young  man  had  not  such  an  organ  for 
her  disposal.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  for  nothing  that  they  ex¬ 
changed  reflections  upon  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses.  A  new 
Choderlos  de  Laclos  would  get  a  new  sentimental  novel  out  of 
the  Granville  Gower  correspondence ;  indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as 
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it  stands  for  a  recovered  Eichardson,  quitfr'as  long  as  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  and  much  more  amusing — for  the  poor  lady  is  often 
witty.  The  affair  dragged  on,  with  much  scandal,  much  \yhis- 
pering  about  it  and  about,  until  1809,  when  the  hero  of  it 
married  Lady  Harriet  Cavendish,  his  mistress’s  niece.  J.  W. 
Ward,  one  of  her  lovers,  according  to  her,  sharply  sums  it  up 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  :  “Lord  Granville  Leveson 
is  going  to  marry  Lady  Harriet  Cavendish.  Lady  Bessborough 
resigns,  I  presume,  in  favour  of  her  niece.  I  have  not  heard 
what  are  supposed  to  be  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  it 
must  be  a  curious  domestic  document.”  It  was  in  1812,  let 
me  add,  when  she  wrote  out  the  pathetic  confession  of  the  truth 
which  I  have  quoted  already. 

But  I  intended  to  write  about  Sheridan.  This  correspondence 
reveals  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  Lady  Bessborough’s  life ;  and 
perhaps,  if  all  the  truth  were  known,  she  may  have  been  the  evil 
genius  of  his,  or  one  of  them,  anyhow.  She  had  adventures  with 
him  behind  her  in  1794,  when  she  began  adventures  anew ;  for 
they  became  intimate  at  Devonshire  House,  where,  as  the  crony 
of  Charles  Fox,  he  was  always  at  hand.  The  Duchess  herself 
was  one  of  his  familiars.  His  initials  for  her,  in  letter- writing, 
were  T.  L.,  which  a  biographer  pleasantly  interprets  as  “True 
Love.”  The  sisters.  Countess  and  Duchess,  shared  in  all  good 
and  evil  things,  and  they  seem  to  have  shared  Sheridan.  His 
chosen  initial  for  Lady  Bessborough’s  address  was  “F.,”  her 
second  name  being  Frances.  Mr.  Sichel  prints  a  letter  from  him 
to  her,  and  guesses  it  to  be  of  1788.  Extracts  will  suffice  for 
the  judicious:  “I  must  bid  ’oo  good-night,  for  by  the  light 
passing  to  and  fro  near  your  room  I  hope  you  are  going  to  bed 
and  to  sleep  happily  with  a  hundred  little  cherubs  fanning  their 
white  wings  over  you  in  approbation  of  your  goodness.  Yours 
is  the  sweet,  untroubled  sleep  of  purity.”  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  she  could  swallow  this  over-succulent  stuff.  A  very  little 

more  will  do  for  us  :  “And  yet,  and  yet -  Beware!  Milton 

will  tell  you  that  even  in  Paradise  serpents  found  their  way  to 
the  ear  of  slumbering  innocence.  Then,  to  be  sure,  poor  Eve 
had  no  watchful  guardian  to  pace  up  and  down  beneath  her 
windows.  .  .  .  And  Adam,  I  suppose — was  at  Brooks’s.  .  .  . 
I  shall  be  gone  before  your  hazel  eyes  are  open  to-morrow.  ...” 

Lady  Duncannon,  as  she  was  then,  lived  in  Cavendish  Square. 
Sheridan’s  leaguer  of  the  house  is  thus  betrayed.  He  never 
again  left  either  her  or  it  alone  for  long,  but  beset  them  until 
his  death.  -Bitterly  enough  she  was  to  rue  that  dalliance  with 
.the  vainest  sentimentalist  ever  begotten  in  Ireland  or  fostered 
in  England.  His  wife,  as  lovely  as  a  Muse  and  with  the  voice 
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of  fi  seraph,  was  to  die;  he  was  to  adore,  pursue,  and  capture 
another;  but  he  never  let  Lady  Bessborough  go,  and  the  antics 
of  his  mortified  vanity  were  to  lead  her  as  far  into  the  mire  as 
any  woman  could  go  without  suffocation.  Such  experiences  may 
he  common  enough ;  it  is  rare  to  have  them  so  nakedly  portrayed 
as  they  are  in  this  lady’s  letters,  and  not  easy  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  she  made  use  of  them  to  pique  her  wooden  Antinous 
into  some  more  active  kind  of  ix)se  than  that  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  adored. 

Sheridan  was  forty-three  and  married  to  his  second  w'ife  when 
Ijady  Bessborough  fell  in  with  Antinous  at  Naples ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  attachment  of  those  two  had  become  a  notoriety 
that  he  began  to  make  scenes  about  it.  In  1798,  when  Gran¬ 
ville  Gower  w^as  in  Berlin ,  Lady  Bessborough  writes  to  him  that 
she  had  been  at  a  concert  at  Sheridan’s.  “It  was  as  pleasant 
as  anything  of  the  sort  can  be  to  me,  as  I  sat  by  Fitzpatrick 
a<id  Grey,  who  always  amuse  me.  Sheridan  says,  when  he  found 
I  did  not  come  to  town,  he  imagin’d  that  you  had  interdicted 
my  coming  till  your  return,  and  is  always  asking  me  whether 
what -I  am  doing  is  allowed.”  That  was- March  12th;  between 
that  and  the  17th  she  seems  to  have  met  Sheridan  every  day, 
and  nearly  every  night.  “I  must  tell  you,  by  the  by  .  .  .  that 
I  am  in  great  request  this  year.  ...  I  have  had  three  violent 
declarations  of  love — one  from  an  old  man,  another  from  a  very 
young  one,  and  the  third  betw^een  the  other  tw'o.  .  .  .  Pray 
come  back.  -If  you  stay  long  in  Prussia,  Heaven  knows  what 
may  hapi^en.” 

In  August  of  the  same  year  she  writes  again.  “Sheridan 
call’d  in  the  morning  and  found  out  that  I  was  alone,  and 
told  me  he  would  dine  with  me.  .  I  thought,  of  course,  he  was 
in  jo’xe,  but,  point  du  tout,  he  arriv’d  at  dinner,  dined,  and  stayed 
the  whole  evening.  He  was  very  pleasant,  but — it  was  not  you, 
and  the  seeing  anybody  only  increas’d  my  regrets,  which  I 
suppose  were  pretty  visible,  for  every  five  minutes  he  kept  saying : 
‘  How  I  am  wasting  all  my  efforts  to  entertain  you,  wrhile  you 
are  grieving  that  you  cannot  change  me  into  Lord  Leveson.  You 
would  not  be  so  grim  if  he  w'as  beaming  on  you.’  At  length,  as 
I  thought  he  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  as  well  as  the 
evening  with  me,  and  as  he  began  to  make  some  fine  speeches 
I  did  not  quite  approve  of,  I  order’d  my  Chair,  to  get  rid  of  him. 
This  did  not  succeed,  for  as  I  had  no  place  to  go  to,  he  follow’d 

me  about  to  Anne’s  and  Lady  D - ’s,  where  I  knew  I  should 

not  be  let  in,  and  home  again.  But,  luckily,  I  got  in  time 
enough  to  order  everyone  to  be  denied,  and  ran  upstairs,  while 
I  heard  him  expostulating  with  the  porter.  ...”  It  does  not 
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appear,  from  this  narrative,  that  the  hunted  fair  was  seriously 
annoyed  at  being  hunted,  and  the  implication  of  Lord  Granville 
in  the  unpleasant  business  is  patent.  Next  year  she  has  asked 
her  persecutor  to  help  Antinous  in  his  election,  for  his  reply, 
beginning  “Dear  Traitress,”  is  given  here. 

After  that,  peace,  or  silence,  until  1802,  when  Sheridan  changed 
his  tactics.  • 

“The  opera  was  beautiful.  .  .  .  The  Prince  paid  us  two  visits, 
but  our  chief  company  were  Hare,  Grey,  and  Sheridan,  the  latter 
persecuting  me  in  every  pause  of  the  music  and  telling  me  he 
knew  such  things  of  you,  could  give  me  such  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  your  falsehood,  and  not  only  falsehood  but  treachery 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  one  grain  of  pride  or  spirit  left  I  should  fly 
you.  And  guess  what  I  answered,  you  who  call  me  jealous.  I 
told  him  I  had  such  entire  reliance  on  your  faith,  such  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  truth,  that  I  should  doubt  my  own  eyes  if  they 
witness’d  against  your  w'ord.  He  pitied  me,  and  said  :  ‘  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen,’  and  then  went  on  telling  me  things, 
without  end  to  drive  me  mad.”  That  was  in  March.  In  August 
she  wTites,  actually  under  siege  :  “Here  I  am  quite  alone  in 
C.  Square  ...  no  carriage  to  watch  for,  no  rap  at  the  door  .  .  . 
and  alas !  no  chance  of  hearing  your  step  upon  the  stair.  .  .  . 
Whilst  I  w  as  regretting  all  this,  suddenly  the  knock  did  come,  to 
my  utter  astonishment.  I  ran  to  the  stair,  and  in  a  moment 
heard  Sheridan’s  voice.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  took  a  horror 
of  seeing  him,  and  hurried  Sally  down  to  say  I  was  out.  I  heard 
him  answer  :  ‘  Tell  her  I  call’d  twice  this  morning,  and  want 
particularly  to  see  her,  for  I  know  she  is  at  home.’  Sally  pro¬ 
tested  I  was  out,  and  S.  answered  :  ‘  Then  I  shall  walk  up  and 
down  before  the  door  till  she  comes  in,’  and  there  he  is  walking 
sure  enough.  It  is  partly  all  the  nonsense  he  talk’d  all  this  year, 
and  the  hating  to  see  anyone,  when  I  cannot  see  you,  that  makes 
me  dislike  letting  him  in  so  much.”  He  solemnly  did  sentry-go 
for  nearly  an  hour,  she  goes  on  to  say.  In  that  hour  he  was  in 
his  fifty-first  year;  she  in  her  fortieth. 

If  she  revealed  these  sorry  doings  to  Antinous  with  the  view 
of  fanning  embers,  she  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  more  than 
a  languid  protest  from  him.  “As  to  Sheridan,  in  the  morning 
I  purposely  staid  in  my  room  till  the  time  of  our*setting  out,  and 
only  saw  him  as  I  w’as  getting  into  the  carriage,  so  had  nothing 
more  to  tell.  .  .  You  say  I  am  not  angry  enough.  I  am  pro¬ 
vok’d,  vex’d,  and  asham’d.  To  feel  more  deeply  I  must  care 
for  the  person  who  offends  me.  ...”  I  cannot  myself  read  either 
vexation  or  shame  in  her  reports.  Provocation  I  can  and  do 
read — but  it  is  not  she  who  is  provoked. 
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In  1804,  Antinous  in  Petersburg,  there  are  new  antics  to 
record.  “You  will  think  I  live  at  the  play;  I  am  just  return’d 
from  Drury  Lanje.  .  .  .  Sheridan  persists  in  coming  every  night 
to  us.  He  says  one  word  to  my  sister ;  then  retires  to  the  further 
corner  of  the  box,  where  with  arms  across,  deep  and  audible  sighs, 
and  sometimes  tears!  he  remains  without  uttering  and  motion¬ 
less,  with  his  eyes  fix’d  on  me  in  the  most  marked  and  clistressing 
manner,  during  the  whole  time  we  stay.  To-night  he  follow’d 
us  in  before  the  play  begun,  and  remained  as  I  tell  you  thro’ 
the  play  and  farce.  As  we  were  going  I  dropp’d  my  shawl  and 
muff ;  he  picked  them  up  and  with  a  look  of  ludicrous  humility 
presented,  them  to  Mr.  Hill  to  give  me.”  And  this  was  the' 
author  of  The  School  for  Scandal. 

Next  year,  being  that  of  Trafalgar,  and  Sheridan’s  fifty-fourth, 
he  began  a  course  of  persecution  which  definitely  marks  an  access 
of  dementia.  The  affair  took  an  acute  turn  suddenly,  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  say  more  about  it  than  that  it  took  the  form  of 
anonymous  and  obscene  letters,  some  of  them  addressed  to  Lady 
Bessborough’s  daughter  Caroline,  then  a  child,  some  to  herself, 
some  to  the  children  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  letters, 
which  continued  throughout  the  year,  were  signed  with  the  names 
of  friends — a  Mr.  Hill,  J.  W.  Ward,  and  others.  Some  were 
sent  out  signed  with  her  name.  The  editor  of  the  correspondence 
says  that  “Lady  Bessborough  was  subsequently  convinced  by 
evidence  which  appeared  to  her  conclusive  that  Sheridan  was 
the  writer.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  whatever,  and  as  all 
the  detail  is  in  the  published  correspondence,  little  more  need 
be  said.  The  wooden  Antinous  in  Petersburg,  for  his  sole  com¬ 
ment,  writes  as  follows  :  “I  learn  with  sorrow  that  you  are  still 
subjected  to  vexations  from  anonymous  letters,  &c.  I  suppose 
that  Sheridan  is  the  author,  though  one  would  have  imagined  that, 
however  depraved  his  morals,  and  however  malignant  might  be 
his  mind,  he  would  have  had  good  taste  enough  not  to  have 
resorted  to  such  a  species  of  vengeance.”  And  that  was  all  the 
fire  to  be  blown  into  Antinous.  “Good  taste,”  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  comic. 

By  the  end  of  the  season  of  the  same  year,  however,  Sheridan 
seems  to  have  found  out  what  he  had  done,  and  Lady  Bess¬ 
borough  also  sufficient  self-respect  to  have  helped  him  find 
it  out.  This  is  what  happened  on  July  12th,  at  a  ball.  “I  sat 
between  Prince  Adolphus  and  Mr.  Hill  at  supper ;  Sheridan  sat 
opposite,  looking  by  turns  so  supplicating  and  so  fiercely  at  me 
that  everybody  round  observ’d  it  and  question’d  me  about  it.  I 
could  only  say  what  was  so,  that  he  was  very  drunk.  When 
I  got  up,  he  seiz’d  my  arm  as  I  pass’d  him,  begging  me  to  shake 
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hands  with  him.  1  extricated  myself  from  his  grasp  and  pass’d 
on ;  he  soon  after  follow’d  and  began  loud  reproaching  me  for 
iny  cruelty,  and  asking  why  I  would  not  shake  hands.  I  was 
extremely  distress’d,  but  at  last  told  him  his  own  sagacity  might 
explain  to  him  why  I  never  would,  and  that  his  conduct  to-night 
did  not  tend  to  alter  my  determination.  I  then  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  and  by  way  of  compleatly  avoiding  him,  cross’d  a  very 
formal  circle  of  old  ladies,  and  went  and  seated  myself  between 
Lady  Euston  and  Lady  Beverly.  He  had  the  impudence  to 
follow  me,  and  in  face  of  the  whole  circle  to  enter  into  a  loud 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  begging  my  pardon  for  all-  the 
offences  he  had  ever  committed  against  me,  either  on  this  night 
or  in  former  times,  and  assuring  me  that  he  had  never  ceased 
loving,  respecting  and  adoring  me,  and  that  I  w-as  the  only  person 
he  ever  really  loved.  ...”  “Think,”  she  says,  “of  the  dismay 
of  all  the  formal  ladies.”  But  the  formal  ladies,  no  doubt,  had 
every  reason  to  know  their  Devonshire  House  set ;  and  if  society 
in  1805  would  allow  Sheridan  to  be  drunk  and  stay  at  a  ball, 
it  would  prefer  him  maudlin  drunk  to  drunk  and  disorderly.  One 
is  bound  to  add,  too,  that  Lady  Bessborough  w^as  a  fool,  though 
that,  to  be  sure,  is  no  excuse  for  Sheridan  proving  himself  both 
old  blackguard  and  old  fool  in  one. 

Next  year  the  Duchess  died,  and  her  sister’s  active  persecu¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  ceased.  But  Sheridan  by  no  means  let  her 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  the  assurance  to  send  as  inter¬ 
cessor  no  less  a  person  than  the  Prince  Eegent.  “The  Prince 
sent  so  repeatedly  to  me,  and  has  been  throughout  so  kind  and 
feeling  that  I  thought  it  wrong  to  persist  in  refusing  to  see  him, 
so  to-day  he  came  soon  after  two  and  stayed  till  six4  .  .  .  He 
gave  me  a  very  pretty  emerald  ring,  w-hich  he  begg’d  me  to  wear, 
to  bind  still  stronger  the  tie  of  Brotherhood  which  he  has  always 
claim'd.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  he  brought  me  a  message  from 
Sheridan.”  This,  which  she  descrihes  as  a  “well-timed  Petition 
for  Forgiveness,”  she  had  the  prudence  to  wave  aside.  She  said 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  injure  him,  and  only  asked  him  to  keep 
out  of  her  way,  or,  if  they  happened  to  meet,  to  cease  to  perse¬ 
cute  her.  And  that  was  very  well,  or  would  have  been  so,  if  she 
had  had  any  character  at  all,  a  quality  which  she  unfortunately 
had  not.  In  1807,  the  following  year,  she  goes  out  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her  daughter.  Lady  Caroline,  now  married  to 
William  Lamb.  “The  entrance  is,  you  know,  very  dark;  to 
my  dismay,  I  saw  a  rufl&an-like  looking  man  following  me  into 
the  house.  I  hasten’d  upstairs,  but  to  my  great  dismay  he  also 
ascended  and  enter’d  the  room  immediately  after  me.  It  was  so 
dark  I  could  not  at  first  make  out  who  he  was.  When  I  did,  I 
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was  not  the  better  pleas’d  with  his  establishing  himself  and 
passing  the  whole  evening  with  us ;  but  much  as  I  was  displeased 
with  him,  I  was  still  more  so  with  myself  for  being  unable  to 
resist  laughing  and  appearing  entertained  (he  was  so  uncom¬ 
monly  clever),  tho’  I  persevered  in  my  determination  of  not 
speaking  to  him.  I  do  not  like  his  having  got  the  entrie  there, 
and  think  him,  even  old  as  he  is,  a  dangerous  acquaintance  for 
Caroline.  Of  course,  you  perceive  it  was  Sheridan.”  Considering 
that  she  suspected  him  of  having  written  and  sent  grossly  in¬ 
decent  letters  to  that  girl  of  hers,  one  would  have  said  that  he 
was  even  more  than  a  dangerous  acquaintance.  Light-minded¬ 
ness  here  spills  over  into  something  rather  worse.  However, 
there  he  was,  established,  and  it  was  no  w'ay  to  dispossess  him 
to  laugh  at  his  jokes. 

I  must  now  invite  the  reader  to  a  farce,  and,  if  he  can  forget 
that  Sheridan  was  a  grandfather  and  fifty-six,  a  very  good  farce 
it  is.  It  is  1807,  the  28th  July.  Lady  Bessborough  is  staying 
with  her  daughter  for  her  first  confinement,  and  receives  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  a  rather  wild  young  woman  in  her 
way,  known  to  all  Devonshire  House  as  Hecca.  She  goes  at 
midnight,  “and  was  carried  up  to  her  bedroom,  where  we  had 
not  sat  long  when  a  violent  burst  at  the  door  announc’d  the 
arrival  of  Sheridan,  not  perfectly  sober.  The  most  ridiculous  scene 
ensued — that  is,  ridiculous  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  not  felt 
myself  too  indignant  and  disgusted  to  be  entertain’d.  He  began 
by  asking  my  pardon,  entreating  my  mercy  and  compassion, 
saying  that  he  was  a  wretch,  and  was  even  at  that  moment  more 
in  love  with  me  than  with  any  woman  he  had  ever  met  with, 
on  which  Hecca  exclaimed  :  ‘  Not  excepting  me?  Why,  you 
alw'ays  tell  me  that  I  am  the  only  woman  you  were  ever  in  love 
with.’  ‘  So  you  are,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  Hecca ;  you  know  that, 
of  course — you  know  I  love  you  better  than  anything  on  earth.’ 
‘Except  her?'  ‘Pish,  pish,  child!  Do  not  talk  nonsense.’ 
Then  he  began  again  at  me,  upbraiding  me  for  my  cruelty,  both 
for  quarrelling  with  him  and  setting  Hecca  against  him.  The 
first  I  said  I  did  in  my  own  defence,  the  other  was  false,  Hecca 

every  now  and  then  coming  in  with  :  ‘  Why,  S- - ,  I  thought 

Lady  B.  pursue^'you,  and  that  you  reviled  all  her  violence  like 
a  second  Joseph?  So  you  us’d  to  tell  me.’  I  cannot  give  you 
all  the  conversation,  for  it  lasted  till  near  three  in  the  morning. 
.  .  .  Getting  away  was  the  difficulty ;  he  wanted  to  come  down 
with  me,  and  seiz’d  my  arm  with  such  violence  once  before 
Hecca  that  I  was  obliged  to  call  her  maid  to  help  me,  and  at 
last  only  escap’d  by  locking  him  in.” 

This  sort  of  thing  happened  once  more,  in  the  same  year,  at 
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Brocket.  On  this  occasion  Sheridan  pursued  his  victim  into  the 
nursery,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  It  gave  Lady  Bess- 
borough  an  opportunity  which  even  she  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
— and  she  used  it.  “I  interrupted  the  most  animated  professions 
by  showing  him  the  child,  and  asking  him  if  his  grandchildren 
were  as  pretty  as  mine.  He  jump’d  up,  but  ’with  such  fury  in 
his  looks  that  I  was  really  frighten’d.  ...”  And  that  may  very 
well  be  the  end  :  solvuntur  tabula  risu.  Lord  Granville  Gower 
married  in  1809,  and  the  confidential  correspondence  died  the 
death ;  but  Sheridan  lingered  until  1816,  and  actually  carried 
on  his  desperate  pursuit  within  three  days  of  the  end.  She  visited 
him,  and  described  what  took  place  to  Lord  Broughton.  He 
assured  her,  she  said,  that  he  should  visit  her  after  his  death. 
She  asked.  Why,  having  persecuted  her  all  her  life,  would  he 
now  carry  it  into  death?  “Because  I  am  resolved  you  shall 
remember  me.”  ^  The  story  of  his  telling  her  that  his  eyes 
would  see  her  through  the  coffin-lid  is  well  known,  and  may  be 
a|X)cryphal ;  but  the  melodrama  is  Sheridan  all  over. 

Curiosity  rather  than  edification  is  served  by  the  publication 
of  such  frank  revelations  as  Lady  Bessborough’s,  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  her  descendants,  and  was  probably  considered.  What 
relates  to  Sheridan  is  quite  another  thing.  On  his  death  Byron 
hailed  him  with  eloquent  if  extravagant  praise!  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  three  long  biographies  have  been  written 
round  him,  not  one  of  which  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
abilities,  and  not  one  pointed  out  the  extent  of  his  moral  aberra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sichel,  the  latest  of  them,  says  that  “he  had  pursued 
his  own  path  and  spurned  the  little  arts  of  those  who  twitted 
him  with  roguery.”  But  if  the  Granville  Gower  correspondence 
is  to  be  believed — and  how  can  it  not? — he  was  either  a  very 
bad  rogue  or  a  madman.  Sheridan,  after  all’s  said,  made  a  great 
figure  in  his  day,  and  must  stand  the  racket  of  it,  so  to  speak. 
Gossip  about  Harriet  may  be  left  to  the  idle ;  but  Sheridan 
belongs  to  History. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

(1)  Mr.  Sichel,  in  his  monumental  book  on  Sheridan,  doubts  the  lady’s 
memory,  one  of  his  grounds  of  doubt  being  that  Sheridan  “  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  have  thus  behaved  before  his  wife.”  But  Mr.  Sichel  did  not 
then  know'  what  Sheridan  was  capable  of  doing  before  his  wife. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  JEWISH 
QUESTION.^— (II.) 

VIII. 

Piercing  through  all  the  confusion,  prejudice,  and  cowardice  of 
modern  Jewry,  the  formula  struck  out  by  the  Ito  (the  Jewish 
Territorial  Organisation)  at  its  foundation  came  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight.  It  was  the  first  clear  and  statesmanlike  contribution 
to  the  political  solution  of  the  Jewish  question,  and  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  recognised  as  the  only  possible  programme,  even  for 
Zionism  itself,  once  that  movement  comes  to  grips  with  reality. 
Our  formula,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  must  swallow  all  the  others. 

“To  acquire  a  territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis  for  those 
Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
live  at  present.”  It  is  not  till  this  formula  is  analysed  that  the 
complexity  which  underlies  its  seeming  simplicity  can  be  realised. 
There  are  three  separate  strands  of  thought  and  purpose.  In 
the  first  place  the  substitution  of  the  concrete  “Jews  who  cannot 
or  will  not  remain  ”  in  the  Diaspora  for  that  disputable  political 
concept,  “the  Jewish  people,”  cuts  away  sharply  the  greatest 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  scheme — the  fear,  real  or 
imaginary,  that  the  Jews  who  can  and  will  remain  in  the  Dias¬ 
pora  will  be  politically  compromised,  and  their  preseqt  status 
endangered.  The  autonomous  basis,  declared  to  be  a  sine  quA 
non,  will  appertain  not  to  Jewry  at  large,  but  simply  to  those 
who  immigrate  into  the  new  territory,  and  who  have  surely  as 
much  right  to  form  a  new  home  and  a  new  nationality  for  them¬ 
selves  and  under  their  own  institutions  as  had  the  Mormons, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  French  emigrants  who  founded  Quebec, 
or  the  British  sects,  who,  within  living  memory,  built  up  New 
Zealand. 

In  the  second  place,  this  limitation  of  the  scheme  to  the  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  Diaspora  places  it  on  a  sound  psychological  basis. 
A  problem  exists  only  for  those  who  feeUit.  Those  Jews  who 
will  and  can  remain  in  the  Diaspora  prove,  ipso  facto,  that  for 
them  the  situation  is  not  intolerable.  And,  thirdly,  by  building 
our  State  out  of  the  best  among  our  emigrants,  we  help  to  solve 
also  the  Jewish  emigration  problem,  the  famous  Wohin.  Like 
that  village  chest  w'hich,  according  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  was 
contrived 

“  A  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,” 

1  Copyright  U.S.A.  reserved. 
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this  new  Jewish  State  is  to  be  at  once  a  land  of  self-government 
and  a  land  of  refuge.  And  it  would  find  its  first  material,  not 
in  Jews  solicited  to  emigrate,  but  in  Jews  already  emigrating.  At 
one  stroke  we  provide  a  practical  necessity  and  the  luxury  of  an 
ideal.  That  Jewish  labour-force,  which,  with  the  force  of  Jewish 
brotherhood,  now  goes  unutilised  by  us,  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  chosen  soil  like  a  priceless  irrigation  current.  And  whereas 
with  the  existing  centres  of  immigration  the  advent  of  every 
additional  Jew  is  an  additional  incentive  to  anti-Semitism,  in 
Itoland  every  accession  to  the  population,  whether  from  within 
or  without,  would  be  a  strengthening  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism. 

IX. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise 
are  colossal.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  truth  in  the  parrot- 
cry  that  such  a  State  can  be  founded  “only  in  Zion”  or  that 
our  people  will  go  nowhere  else.  Such  an  assertion  is  not  merely 
ideological,  it  is — in  face  of  the  spectacle  of  the  wandering  Jew 
wandering  everywhere — positively  brazen.  The  Ito  has  even 
tested  the  point  by  opening  out  a  new  immigration  area  vid 
Galveston.  Within  a  few  years  ten  thousand  souls  were  more 
or  less  happily  settled  in  a  territory  they  had  never  heard  of. 
The  bait  here  was  bread.  Could  w^e  have  added  also  the  Jewish 
folk-life  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  should  have  had  a  rush 
like  that  of  Christendom  to  the  goldfields. 

Indeed,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  danger  is  we  should  have 
too  many  applicants  rather  than  too  few,  and  these,  even  when 
not  feckless  and  sickly,  suited  but  rarely  for  agricultural  pioneer¬ 
ing.  The  further  danger  of  being  swamped  by  “  alien  ”  immi¬ 
grants,  though  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  less  grave.  A  territory, 
which  had  lain  dormant  so  long  and  would  contain  no  obvious 
opportunities  of  easy  riches,  would  not  suddenly  seem  inviting 
to  the  general  immigrant,  particularly  if  Hebrew  or  Yiddish  were 
the  prevailing  idiom.  Our  popularity  is  not  so  great  that  people 
who  could  have  the  benefit  of  our  room  would  rush  for  our  com¬ 
pany.  Moreover,  the  tragic  thinning-out  of  man-power  by  the 
war  would  co-operate  with  the  great  call  for  reconstructive  work 
in  every  country  to  reduce  the  streams  of  general  emigration. 
And  this  same  cause  might  make  Governments  with  sparsely- 
settled  territories  more  anxious  than  before  for  immigration  and 
more  amenable  to  a  Territorial  deal.  For,  outside  of  negotiation, 
there  is  no  means  of  obtaining  a  Territory.  The  sword  which 
Moses  and  Joshua  wielded  cannot  be  ours.  There  is  no  way  for 
a  Diaspora  to  organise  an  army.  At  most  it  can  contribute 
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Jewish  regiments  to  some  belligerent  Power,  and  thus  divide 
itself  still  more  hopelessly.  But  the  negotiation  for  a  Jewish 
territory  would  demand  infinite  tact  and  patience  and  the  good¬ 
will  of  all  Israel.  For  the  land  would  have  to  be  one  desirable 
for  other  white  races — not  a  derelict  tropical  desert  like  the 
Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  once  suggested  to  the  Ito  by  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Deakin.  And  to  be  commensurate  with  the  need 
the  territory  must,  besides  being  fertile  and  healthy,  be  large 
enough  to  sustain  a  real  Jewish  commonwealth.  A  toy  republic, 
like  San  Marino  or  Andorra,  would  be  no  compensation  for  all 
the  sweat  and  travail — still  less  a  territory  that  was  not  even 
autonomous.  The  Jewish  soul  can  find  more  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  its  energies  than  to  build  a  doll’s  house  upon  sand. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Jewish  Diaspora  cannot  be 
destroyed  even  if  the  Jewish  State  could  be  created,  but  if  the 
State  cannot  even  be  created,  then  it  were  folly  to  persist  in 
a  sham. 

In  so  late  an  age  of  history,  when  every  “place  in  the  sun” 
has  its  ferocious  claimants,  and  earth-hunger  has  passed  from  an 
appetite  into  a  greed,  the  prospects  of  discovering  and  acquiring 
such  a  territory  are  not  rosy.  Nevertheless,  the  Ito  has  put 
forward  more  than  one  proposition  which  held  distinct  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  had  Zionism  been  reasonable  instead  of  fanatical, 
Territorial  instead  of  nebulous,  the  foundations  of  a  Jewish  State 
might  already  have  been  laid.  Cyrenaica,  indeed,  to  which  we 
sent  a  scientific  expedition,  disappointed  our  expectations;  and 
the  negotiations  for  Angola,  on  which  another  expedition  reported 
more  promisingly  just  before  the  war,  were  handicapped  by  the 
fiscal  narrowness  of  Portuguese  colonial  policy.  But  the  very 
existence  of  these  hitherto  unknown  possibilities  made  it  prob¬ 
able  that  other  opportunities  had  been  equally  overlooked. 

X. 

A  cartoon  in  a  Jewish  comic  paper,  published  in  New  York, 
once  represented  the  writer  in ‘his  capacity  of  President  of  the 
Ito  as  a  bachelor  in  quest  of  a  bride.  Four  maidens  stood  await¬ 
ing  his  lordly  choice — three  fair  enough,  but  one  surpassingly 
beautiful.  This  lovely  creature  was  labelled  “Zion.”  The  others 
were  marked  “Uganda,”  “Angola,”  “Cyrenaica.”  Yet,  with  a 
curious  want  of  appreciation,  the  suitor  was  turning,  his  back 
upon  the  most  adorable  of  them  all. 

The  cartoonist  overlooked  that  “  Zion  ”  was  not  in  the  marriage 
market.  She  was,  in  fact,  already  disposed  of  :  a  member  of  the 
Turk’s  harem,  and  very  jealously  guarded.  “  Uganda  ” — by  which. 
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of  course,  was  meant  British  East  Africa — was  at  least  virginal. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  made  his  celebrated  offer 
of  one  of  its  plateaus  to  Dr.  Herzl,  the  future  of  the  country  was 
embryonic.  The  white  population  settled  in  ita  vast  area  could 
not  have  filled  a  village  church.  And  when  the  Ito  won  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  assent  to  the  project  of  converting  the  entire 
territory  into  a  British  Judma,  with  a  Jewish  Governor,  a  country 
to  be,  when  developed,  an  equal  member  of  the  great  family  of 
nations  which  constitute  the  British  Empire;*  a  prospect  was 
opened  out  of  a  really  great  Jewish  future.  But  the  Ito’s 
elaborate  memorandum  on  the  subject  remains  in  the  archives  of 
the  British  Colonial  Office. 

A  further  possibility  investigated  by  the  Ito  was  Canada,  w'here 
a  population  smaller  than  that  of  London  occupies  an  area  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  said  to  the  writer  in  1907  :  “You  are  ten  years  too  late. 
Ten  years  ago  we  were  begging  for  immigrants  and  would  gladly 
have  given  you  a  tract  under  local  autonomy  to  be  developed  into 
one  of  the  States  of  a  federal  Canada.  Now  we  have  all  the  immi¬ 
gration  we  need  and  will  give  land  only  to  the  individual.’’ 

“  Ten  years  ago !  ’’  But  that  had  been  just  the  date  of  the 
first  Basle  Congress.  Had  Jewry  really  come  together  to  take 
counsel,  had  it  opened  its  eyes  and  looked  round  the  world  in¬ 
stead  of  shutting  them  and  swallowing  the  formula  stuffed  into 
its  mouth  by  the  pre-existing  Choveve  Zionists  (Small-Colonisa¬ 
tion  Zionites),  the  first  thing  it  would  have  perceived  would  have 
been  Canada  and  the  great  healthy,  fruitful  spaces  thereof,  and 
it  would  have  made  instant  application  to  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  added  that  if  we  chose  to  send  out  our 
men — each  to  make  individual  application  for  his  hundred  and 
sixty  acres — and  if  we  so  planned  their  holdings  as  to  produce  a 
Jewish  commonwealth,  the  Canadian  Government  would  not  try 
to  thw'art  a  scheme  executed  under  its  constitution. 

But  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  without  the  glamour  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  public  policy,  without ‘a  charter  and  a  flag,  and  in 
face  of  the  Zionist  clamour  and  the  anti-Zionist  outcry,  did  not 
seem  feasible.  Nor  did  the  numerous  perspectives  tentatively 
explored  by  the  Ito  in  Australia,  Mexico,  and  South  America 
seem  more  calculated  to  produce  the  necessary  unity. 

Even  when  the  Ito  put  forward  Mesopotamia — the  primitive 
Jewish  land,  the  cradle  of  tBe  race  and  the  conservatory  of  its 
purity,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  focus  of  Judaism  for  a  thousand 
■years,  the  seat  of  its  most  famous  academies  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud — there  was’ no  sign  of  Zionist  sym- 
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pathy,  and  this  though  Mesopotamia  came  within  the  ambit  of 
the  official  programme  of  Zionism,  and  offered  a  far  greater 
possibility  than  Palestine  of  a  territory  on  an  adequate  scale. 
That  the  Ito’s  project  was  not  chimerical  has  been  proved  by 
the  irrigation  work  executed  on  its  very  lines  both  by  Sir  William 
Willcocks  for  the  Sultan  and  by  the  British  troops  for  their  own 
purposes. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Zionists  could  not  rise,  and  have  not 
yet  risen,  to  the  conception  of  Territorialism.  They  have  been 
at  most  mere  Palestinians,  hovering  like  ghosts  over  the  grave 
of  their  past,  and  unable  to  make  an  act  of  fresh  faith.  .  This 
was  intelligible  enough  in  the  orthodox,  but  that  advanced  Jewish 
thinkers — and  the  majority  of  the  Zionist  delegates  had  thrown 
over  the  Mosaic  code — should  babble  equally  about  the  irre- 
placeability  of  Palestine  is  a  proof  of  the  paralysis  to  which  cen¬ 
turies  of  oppression  and  superstition  can  reduce  a  people. 

XI. 

Immense  as  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Territorialism, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  insuperable  even  now  ;  while 
in  the  past,  when  new  continents  lay  practically  unpopulated,  a 
Jewish  State  could  have  been  carved  out  with  comparative  facility. 
The  history  of  Israel  is  a  story  of  lost  opportunities.  If  only  the 
exiles  from  gpain  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Columbus !  Even 
in  1825,  when  Major  Noah  conceived  his  project  of  a  regathering 
of  Israel  within  sound  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  matter  of  his  scheme 
was  far  less  fantastic  than  the  manner,  and  had  the  European 
Ghettoes  to  which  he  addressed  his  appeal  been  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  by  propaganda,  the  great  city  of  Buffalo  would  by  now 
have  been  Jewdsh,  with  a  Jewish  majority  in  New  York  State. 
When  after  the  pogroms  of  the  ’eighties  the  great  streajn  of 
Jewish  emigration  to  America  began,  one  of  the  few  statesman¬ 
like  Jews,  Judge  Sulzberger,  suggested  that,  instead  of  receiving 
it  into  the  cities,  it  should  be  diverted  to  a  sparsely-populated 
territory,  which  would  then,  automatically  under  the  constitution, 
evolve  into  a  Jewish  State.  But  the  suggestion  was  not  followed, 
and  instead  of  adding  a  new  member  to  the  United  States,  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  Jewish  Pale  was  built  up,  and  a  new  series  of 
Ghetto  slums. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  now  not  too  late  to  pour  a  stream  of  Jewish 
migration  upon  a  thinly  occupied  territory  in  America — North 
or  South — or  Australia.  There  may  even  be,  under  the  new 
Bussian  regime,  ample  territory  in  the  vast  and  sparsely-settled 
stretches  of  Siberia  for  Jews  to  build  up,  under  amicable  auspices, 
a  State  of  their  own. 
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But  none  of  these  ideas  can  hope  for  a  hearing  at  present,  for 
by  one  of  those  unexpected  happenings,  which  are  the  only  cer¬ 
tainties  in  history,  Zionism  has  received  from  Great  Britain,  with 
the  support  of  other  Great  Powers,  the  promise  that  “a  Jewish 
national  home”  shall  be  established  in  Palestine,  and  while  the 
possibility  of  this  project  is  on  trial  the  Ito  naturally  lays  aside 
any  rival  activities,  hoping  even  that  its  ends  may  be  attainable 
within  the  same  territory.  Unhappily,  the  prospect  of  turning 
Palestine  into  ‘‘a  territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis  for  those 
Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
live  at  present  ”  is  not  altogether  hopeful.  The  facts  of  geography 
and  history,  which  Zionists  have  always  refused  to  look  in  the 
face,  cannot  be  abolished  by  State  proclamations,  and  now  that 
the  dream  bids  fair  to  take  on  reality,  the  happiness  produced 
by  the  British  promise  must  inevitably  be  shadowed  by  these 
disagreeable  obstacles  and  drawbacks. 

As  a  territory  Palestine  cannot  be  said  to  be  capacious,  and 
even  of  its  exiguous  area  the  Syrian  Christians  claim  (for  France) 
a  goodly  northern  slice.  Still,  it  is  not  too  small  to  produce  that 
richness  and  variety  of  life  which  go  to  make  a  nation,  and  now 
that  we  are  aware  that  the  accommodation  of  the  Diaspora  is  no 
part  of  a  sane  Territorialism,  we  need  not  twit  Zionism  with  the 
false  hopes  it  once  raised  among  the  suffering  masses  of  the  Pale. 
We  need  only  consider  whether  “a  Jewish  national  home”  can 
be  established  within  this  area,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  Great  Britain. 

Unfortunately,  that  very  promise  is  hedged  with  a  condition 
which  makes  it  practically  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  “nothing 
shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine.” 

With  her  delicate  relation  to  the  Arab  and  her  position  as  a 
Mohammedan  Power,  Great  Britain  could  not  easily  act  other¬ 
wise,  nor  could  Jews  demand  any  restriction  of  native  rights  so 
long  as  the  tribes  remain  in  Palestine.  But  as  it  happens  that 
these  tribes  outnumber  the  Jews  by  more  than  six  to  one,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  (short  of  amicably  buying  out  the  more 
nomadic  and  loosely-rooted,  and  resettling  them  in  the  vast  new 
Arab  kingdom,  which  is  to  be  set  up  simultaneously)  Palestine 
can  become  either  Jewish  or  national  or  a  home.  Under  any 
system  of  constitutional  Government  there  would  arise  an  Arab 
national  autonomy,  not  a  Jewish.  “The  balance  of  power  in  a 
State,”  writes  Lord  Morley,  “exists  with  the  class  that  holds 
the  balance  of  the  land.”  And  so  far  the  Jews  hold  only  2  per 
cent,  of  it.  Nor  can  the  atmosphere  of  Palestine — so  largely 
saturated  with  Christian  and  Mohammedan  emanations,  to  which 
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incessant  pilgrimages  will  now  more  than  ever  contribute— be¬ 
come  as  Jewish  as  a  Ghetto  of  the  Diaspora  or  a  Territorial  State 
on  virgin  soil.  To  adopt  the  image  of  our  Yiddish  cartoonist, 
Zion  is  a  bride,  who,  after  her  divorce  from  Israel,  has  been 
twice  married  to  Gentiles — once  to  a  Christian  and  once  to  a 
Mohammedan — and  when  Israel  takes  her  back  he  will  find  his 
household  encumbered  with  the  litter  of  the  two  intervening 
manages.  Such  considerations,  however,  are  still  invisible  to  the 
stock  Zionist  on  whose  self-spun  structures  realities  impinge  in 
vain,  and  whose  Zion  is  as  much  a  city  of  dream  as  that  builded 
on  celestial  foundations  by  the  popular  imagination  yearning 
for  the  Messiah.  As  Don  Quixote  could  see  great  armies  with 
banners  where  Sancho  Panza  could  see  only  flocks  of  sheep,  so 
our  dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  see  a  full  national  life  where  a  sober 
observer  can  see  only  a  few  farm  colonies  in  an  overwhelmingly 
alien  environment.  And  yet  when  theology  gives  place  to  politics, 
when  Zionism,  abandoning  the  dream  of  a  heaven-wrought 
millennium,  proclaims  the  manlier  programme  of  self-achieved 
redemption,  its  first  duty  surely  is  to  face  political  facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jews  will  be  an  intensive  minority  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  economid  development  of  the  country  and  that  Jewish 
immigrants  will  have  the  happy  sense  of  coming  home.  But,  so 
far  as  the  historic  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  is  concerned, 
unless  heroic  measures  are  taken,  which  are  utterly  unlikely— 
for  the  Zionist  leaders  are  resolved  on  the  less  difficult  policy 
of  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Arab — nothing  approaching  a 
Jewish  commonwealth  can  possibly  grow  up  there,  and  the  Zionist 
settlers  will  be  lucky  if,  under  the  aegis  of  Britain,  they  can 
change  into  friendship  the  hitherto  menacing  hostility  of  the 
native  majority. 

It  is  only  in  the  comparatively  unpopulated  regions  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  that  a  sort  of  Hebrew  Montenegro  is  not  unattain¬ 
able,  though  as  a  province  without  independence  and  as  part  of 
a  miniature  Austria,  Under  the  success  of  Zionism  not  only 
will  Israel  be  divided  into  Diaspora  Jews  and  Palestine  Jews, 
but  Palestine  Jews  will  themselves  be  divided  into  locally  auto¬ 
nomous  Jews,  and  Jews  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  other  races. 
Thus,  instead  of  normalising  Israel’s  life,  Zionism  will  make  it 
still  more  abnormal.  A  motherland  that  holds  only  a  tithe  of 
its  sons,  and  even  those  largely  interblent  with  other  peoples, 
will  not  cease  to  be  an  anomaly. 

But  Zionism  has,  of  course,’  long  given  up  pretending  to  a 
Territorial  solution.  With  its  shrewd  policy  of  cutting  its  coat 
according  to  its  cloth  and  changing  its  aim  into  whatever  it  can 
get,  it  now  aspires  only  to  a  spiritual  centre.  This  is  the  con- 
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ception  of  Achad  Haam,  and  it  may  be  magnificent.  But  it  is 
not  Zionism.  It  is  not  the  gospel  of  redemption  preached  at 

Simple- 

It  is  not  even  intelligible.  A  spiritual  centre,  round  which 
the  Jews  of  the  Dfesiwra  are  to  group  as  a  political  nationality, 
which  nationality  is  to  be,  however,  in  no  contradiction  with 
'their  local  nationality  as  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Germans — 
here  is  a  conception  which  goes  dangerously  near  nonsense  and 
nonsensically  near  danger.  Only  if  the  whole  world  after  the 
war  is  organised  internationally  will  such  a  political  brotherhood 
of  Israel  become  feasible.  But  otherwise  such  a  bond  is  as  super¬ 
fluous  as  it  is  impracticable.  For  the  disruption  of  the  Diaspora 
will  have  been  aggravated  by  the  war.  The  partition  of  Russia 
and  Austria  has  broken  up  even  the  solidarity  of  the  Pale,  while 
the  threatened  split  of  the  world  into  a  German-Eussian  sphere 
and  a  League  of  other  Nations  would  import  a  still  more  fatal 
scission. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  Diaspora  believes  in  Judaism,  it  has 
no  need  of  a  spiritual  centre.  The  Torah  is  its  spiritual  centre. 
But  if  it  has  lost  this  centre,  then  to  replace  the  religion ^which 
has  kept  the  Diaspora  alive  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  which 
is  a  solid  reality  coming  home  to  the  Jew  at’  every  hour  of  the 
day,  by  an  absentee  nationalism  so  tenuous  that  another  and  a 
nearer  nationalism  may  occupy  his  heart  simultaneously  and  claim 
even  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood,  this  is  a  conception  which  could 
occur  only  to  visionaries  ignorant  of  life,  or  bankrupt  politicians 
clutching  at  any  expedient  to  save  their  faces.  A  “spiritual 
centre  ”  in  Zion  may  suffice  to  hold  within  its  ghostly  radius  the 
first  generation  of  absentee  Zionists  minus  Judaism ;  such  a 
phantasm  without  either  political  or  religious  substance  will  not 
avail  to  keep  their  children  Jewish.  The  young  generation  will 
crave  less  windy  nourishment  and  a  more  solid  ground  for  separa- 
I  tion  from  the  general  life.  No  minority  in  history  has  ever  sus¬ 
tained  itself  in  the  bosom  of  a  majority  unless  fortified  by  a 
burning  faith. 

XII. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Zionists  will  be  sensible  enough 
to  adopt  the  Ito  formula,  we  must  confess  that  their  prospects, 
poor  as  they  are,  are  on  the  surface  greater  than  those  of  Moses. 
For  Palestine  was  far  more  densely  populated  in  the  days  of  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  than  it  is  now,  and  although  Joshua  came 
as  a  victorious  invader,  yet  victories  do  not  always  assure  the 
•dominancy  of  the  invaders.  Autochthones  cannot  always  be  all 
annihilated  or  all  expelled,  and  they  often  absorb  their  conquerors. 
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as  the  Saxons  in  Britain  absorbed  the  Normans.  “I  will  not 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,”  God  explains  to 
Moses,  “lest  the  land  become  desolate  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
multiply*  against  thee.  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the 
land.”  What  an  admission  that  the  conquest  and  occupation  of 
Canaan  proceeded  not  by  miracle,  but  by  natural  law !  The 
Deity’s  views  are  obviously  not  orthodox.  How  easily  the  beasts 
could  have  been  kept  down  by  Providence,  and  the  pace  of 
Israel’s  increase  and  settlement  precipitated !  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tribes  in  possession  remained  largely  on  the  soil,  profit¬ 
ing  by  this  breathing  space  to  intermarry  “  little  by  little  ”  with 
tbeir  invaders,  and  the  nation  that  grew  up  in  Palestine  was  a 
blend  of  all  its  races  on  a  Hebrew  basis.  The  Biblical  Palestine, 
like  all  other  countries,  was  a  melting-pot. 

But  such  a  development — and  the  situation  is  not  without  its 
irony — is  unlikely  in  the  Palestine  of  to-day.’  For,  partly  on 
account  of  the  inevitably  exaggerated  race-consciousness  of  the 
pioneer  Jews,  but  even  more  because  of  the  great  Diaspora  behind 
them,  they  will  be  kept  from  intermarrying  with  the  tribes  in 
possession.  They  will  feel  members  of  Jewry  rather  than  citi¬ 
zens  of  Palestine.  It  is  the  Diaspora  that  will  keep  Palestine 
Jewish,  rather  than  Palestine  the  Diaspora.  Just  so  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  Ulster  is  nourished  by  the  kindred  Protestantism  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  amalgamation  of  Austria  has  been  impeded  by 
the  existence  beyond  its  frontiers  of  powerful  aggregations  of  its 
constituent  races.  The  first  Hebrew  comers  to  Palestine  did  not 
leave  behind  them  in  Egypt  a  great  Hebrew  settlement  to  chain 
them  to  the  past  and  restrain  them  from  fusing  with  the  new 
peoples  they  were  to  meet.  Nay,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
adventure  they  took  up  a  “mixed  multitude”  of  the  old  peoples 
with  them.  But  the  Jews  w'ho  emigrate  to  Palestine  to-day  will 
have  a  far  more  tribal  mentality,  and  so  no  neo-Jewish  race,  no 
synthesis  of  the  Semitic  tribes  of  Palestine,  is  likely  to  be  again 
evolved  to  people  and  possess  Palestine.  Hence  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  native  tribes  is  greater  than  in  ancient  Palestine  ;  for  they 
can  neither  be  expelled  nor  absorbed.  Palestine  must  thus  become 
a  mongrel  State,  one  section  of  which  will  contain  a  small  self- 
governing  JewTy,  while  other  sections  will  exhibit  Jews  inter¬ 
mingled  in  varying  proportions  wdth  other  races.  Around  this 
hybrid  centre — according  to  Zionist  doctrine — a  long  series  of 
overruled  or  oppressed  Jewries  will  eternally  gravitate,  the  Goluth 
being  thus  perpetuated  by  the  very  movement  which  started  out 
to  abolish  it. 

It  has  been  suspected  that,  though  Israel  has  been  preserved 
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in  the  Goluth  by  his  religion,  his  religion  is  in  reality  only  the 
mask  of  his  invincible  will  to  live.  That  the  race-instinct  has 
invented  and  is  exploiting  Zionism  is  a  still  more  plausible  hypo¬ 
thesis.  With  the  diminution  of  faith  and  the  relaxation  of  ritual 
a  new  protective  device  was  necessary.  Hence  the  prospect  that 
Zionism,  like  Balaam,  will  bless  what  it  came  to  curse,  and  keep 
alive  what  it  came  to  destroy,  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it  seems. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Diaspora  survive,  a  more  national 
kind  of  Jewish  life  may  well  arise  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  even 
west  of  it  Hebrew  is  already  becoming  again  a  living  speech. 
Such  a  resurrection — however  partial — would  be  a  valuable  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  power  of  a  people  to  outlive  its  persecutors,  and 
would  add  a  unique  and  romantic  chapter  to  history.  But  “the 
Mission  of  Israel  ”  would  not  be  furthered  unless  a  civilisation 
higher  than  the  normal  wras  developed  in  that  more  compact 
section  where  Hebrew  idealism  would  have  comparatively  free 
play.  Here,  then,  is  the  true  task  for  Zionism,  and  a  further 
reason  why  the  largest  ix)ssible  measure  of  autonomy  and  con¬ 
centration  is  essential.  . 

Since,  however,  the  Diaspora  cannot  but  survive  the  completest 
possible  triumph  of  Zionism — since,  indeed,  according  to  the 
latest  gospel,  its  survival  will  be  part  of  the  triumph  of  Zionism 
—its  religious  problems,  like  its  political  problems,  will  still 
remain  clamouring  for  solution.  Not  even  by  seeking  refuge  in 
Zion  can  Judaism  escape  that  religious  reconstruction  which 
modem  thought  has  long  been  imperatively  demanding,  and 
which  the  breakdown  of  the  old  order  under  stress  of  war  has 
made  inevitable  for  all  religions  alike.  Indeed,  a  Zionism  that 
frankly  abandoned  the  ideal  of  a  tribal  centre  for  the  Diaspora, 
and  set  up  on  Mount  Zion  a  centre  of  teaching  for  the  whole 
human  race,  would  be  both  freer  from  practical  difficulties  and 
nearer  to  the  essence  of  Judafsm  and  Jewish  history. 

Israel  Zangwill, 

Ptfisident  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation. 
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In  India,  as  elsewhere,  the  dominant  factor  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  last  two  months  of  1918  was  the  change  which 
came  over  the  aspect  of  the  war.  Day  by  day  the  news  of  the 
Allied  success  in  the  West  became  more  heartening,  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  hope  took  the  place  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
The  great  drama  of  world  warfare  was  at  length  reaching  its 
finale,  and  India  watched  with  eager  eyes  as  Bulgaria  surrendered, 
as  Turkey  requested  an  armistice,  as  Austria-Hungary  laid  down 
lier  arms,  and  as  Germany’s  plight  became  more  and  more  desper¬ 
ate.  At  the  last,  the  end  came  w'ith  a  suddenness  which  took 
most  people  by  surprise.  Even  Germany’s  request  for  an  armis¬ 
tice  was  hardly  appreciated  at  its  true  value.  Not  until  orders 
were  issued  to  stop  recruiting  did  the  remoter  districts  really' 
believe  that  the  war  had  been  w^on.  But  when  it  was  seen  that 
no  more  soldiers  w’ere  wanted,  every  villager  realised  that  the 
Sarkar  was  victorious.  And,  thanks  to  the  success  of  the 
Publicity  Campaign  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  Govern¬ 
ment’s  activities  in  the  latter  part  of  1918,  the  victory  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  Allies  carried  with  it  a  meaning  of  some  sort  to 
many  of  the  humblest  ryots.  They  knew  something  of  what  Ger¬ 
many  had  stood  for,  and  of  what  a  German  victory  might  have 
entailed  for  them  and  for  their  villages.  Much  more  important 
to  them,  however,  were  the  results  they  expected  to  follow  from 
peace — the  return  of  their  men-folk,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cloth 
and  food — results  which  have  unfortunately  so  far  not  been  real¬ 
ised.  The  effect  upon  the  general  situation  was  naturally  to 
remove  some  of  the  pressing  anxieties  of  Government — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  fear  of  invasion  from  the  nortli-west.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  many  places,  the  high 
prices  of  cotton  cloth,  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
have  already  been  noticed  elsewhere,  continued  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  poorer  classes  and  entirely  dominated  the  position. 
The  outbreak  of  labour  trouble  in  Madras  showed  what  might 
be  expected  if  the  situation  were  not  relieved,  so  long  as  the 
economic  factor  continued  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  political 
malcontents.  But  the  news  of  the  final  defeat  of  Germany  turned 
men’s  minds  for  the  moment  from  more  domestic  anxieties ;  and 
up  and  down  India  the  prestige  of  Government  was  considerably 
enhanced,  with  the  result  that  the  forces  tending  to  make"  for 
peace  and  order  found  themselves  correspondingly  strengthened. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  in  general  the  popular  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  good  news  was  remarkably  real  and  spontaneous.  Every¬ 
where  armistice  celebrations  were  organised,  and  the  Indian  love 
•  of  a  spectacle  was  indulged  to  the  fullest  degree.  In  great  cities 
like  Calcutta  and  Bombay  military  processions,  fireworks,  de¬ 
corated  streets,  and  general  holidays  served  in  some  measure  to 
bring  home  the  good  tidings  to  the  popular  imagination.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  India  is  somewhat  surfeited  with  spectacles;  and  it 
passed  the  wit  of  the  local  administrations  to  devise  any  form 
of  rejoicing  which  would  differentiate  the  greatest  occasion  in 
Imperial  history  from  the  celebrations  incidental  to  an  ordinary 
durbar.  Something,  how’ever,  could  be  don’e.  Throughout  the 
countryside,  district  officers  held  meetings  of  notables,  and 
organised  local  celebrations,  sports,  distribution  of  food  to  the 
poor,  and  general  merry-making.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
as  it  were,  the  gloom  of  war  time  was  dispelled,  and  all  India, 
throughout  its  infinite  diversity  of  peoples,  nations,  and  lan¬ 
guages,  sincerely  rejoiced.  The  only  class  who  did  not  welcome 
the  victory  were  the  war-profiteers.  For  many  of  them,  more 
especially  those  who  had  speculated  in  the  rise  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  spelt  ruin. 

Among  the  politicians,  it  is  true,  the  reception  of  the  news 
was  mixed.  The  moderates  were  unfeignedly  delighted,  for  they 
found  their  position  of  general  friendliness  to  Government  and 
frank  reliance  upon  English  co-operation  greatly  strengthened. 
Certain  sections  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Nationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  sudden  turn  of  events.  They 
realised  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  they  could  hope  to 
bargain  with  Government  by  offering  their  support  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  as  the  price  of  the  concessions  they  desired. 
It  was  apparent  that  in  some  quarters  their  participations  in  the 
general  rejoicing  were  somewhat  forced.  In  Bombay,  where  the 
differences  between  the  moderates  and  the  extremists  were  more 
pronounced  than  in  other  places,  a  section  of  the  left  wing  did 
not  for  some  time  believe  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies ;  and  when 
at  last  they  w<ere  convinced  by  the  logic  of  events,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  meet  a  situation  which  necessitated  a  con¬ 
siderable  modification  in  their  tactics.  One  more  point  calls  for 
notice.  Throughout  the  general  rejoicing  there  was  a  noticeable 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  Mohammedans,  who  were 
intensely  concerned  at  the  prospective  eclipse  of  Turkey  as  a 
European  Power.  The  Moslem  Press  while  whole-heartedly 
rejoicing  in  the  Allies’  victories,  lost  no  opportunity  of  pressing 
•for  a  favourable  consideration  of  Turkey’s  position.  This 
anxiety,  as  we  shall  see,  was  prominently  reflected  in 
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the  proceedings  of  the  Christinas  , meeting  of  the  Moslem 
Ijeague. 

As  was  natural,  the  course  of  political  development  quickly 
responded  to  the  turn  taken  by  the  war.  Already  at  the  begin-  • 
ning  of  November,  before  the  desperateness  of  Germany’s  plight 
was  generally  appreciated,  the  moderates  had  held  their  con¬ 
ference  in  ;^mbay.  Despite  bitter  attacks  by  the  extremist 
Press,  they  stuck  manfully  to  their  guns  and  maintained  a  steady 
support  of' the  general  principles  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform  Scheme.  They  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  attitude  of 
newspapers  like  the  Times  of  India,  the  Pioneer,  the  Bengalee, 
and  the  Leader,  which  united  in  pointing  out  that  the  moderates, 
as  a  new  centre  party,  holding  the  balance  between  the  old- 
fashioned  Conservatives  and  the  new-fangled  extremists,  had  a 
great  rdle  to  play,  if  they  showed  themselves  worthy  to  play  it, 
in  the  future  development  of  Indian  political  life.  -  This  fact 
was  appreciated  by  the  veteran  Congressmen  who  led  the  con¬ 
ference.  Resisting,  at  least  for  the  time,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
extremist  Press  to  intimidate  or  cajole  them  into  rejoining  the 
ranks  of  the  left  wing,  they  stoutly  affirmed  their  own  position. 
The  conference  was  a  success.  It  gave  confidence  to  the  moder¬ 
ates,  showed  them  that  they  could  stand  upon  their  own  legs, 
and  forced  them  to  undergo  a  fire  of  obloquy  and  criticism  which 
helped  to  mould  them  into  a  coherent  party.  They  wisely  decided 
that  they  would  abstain  from  attending  the  approaching  Indian 
National  Congress,  being  well  aware  that  so  long  as  the  Congress 
machinery  continued  to  be  controlled  by  the  extremists,  they 
w’ould  have  little  chance  of  making  their  opinions  heard. 

The  steadiness  of  the  moderates  was  not  without  effect  upon 
the  temper  of  the  extremists,  who  found  their  own  position  sen¬ 
sibly  worsened.  The  sudden  termination  of  the  war,  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  Government,  had  operated  to 
justify  the  moderates  in  making  co-operation  with  Government 
a  plank  in  their  political  platform.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extremists  found  their  own  position  of  aloofness  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain.  One  result  of  this  was  that  signs  of.  a  further  division  of 
parties  began  to  be  apparent.  Just  as  the  publication  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Reform  Scheme  had  driven  a  wedge  into 
the  old  Nationalist  party  by  dividing  sharply  the  moderates  from 
the  extremists,  so  now  did  the  new  post-war  situation  operate  to 
drive  a  wedge  into  the  ranks  of  the  extremists  themselves,  thereby 
depriving  them  of  such  unity  as  they  had  at  first  possessed.  The 
more  cautious  among  them  began  to  revise  their  attitude  towards 
the  moderate  party  and  the  Reform  Scheme ;  the  remainder  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  compromise,  and  proceeded  to  take  up 
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an  attitude  which  was  now  demonstrably  doctrinaire  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument.  In  Bombay,  which  now  bade  fair  to 
replace  Madras  as  the  storm-centre  of  Indian  politics,  the  irre- 
concilables  found  a  good  opportunity  of  advertising  themselves. 
On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Willingdon’s  retirement  from  the 
Governorship  of  Bombay,  a  position  w’hich  he  had  filled  .with 
such  iclat,  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  Towm  Hall  by  the  Sheriff 
at  the  request  of  some  prominent  citizens  to  pass  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks  and  recognition  and  to  discuss  proposals  for  a  memorial. 
Certain  local  extremists  protested,  and  organised  a  counter- 
requisition  of  the  TowU  Hall  for  the  day  fixed.  Feeling  ran  high 
and  much  excitement  resulted.  The  original  meeting  was  actually 
held,  but  there  were  many  counter-requisitionists  in  the  hall, 
and  slight  disorder  ensued.  All  over  India  the  incident  excited 
far  more  interest  than  its  importance  merited,  perhaps  because 
it  showed  that  a  certain  section  of  the  extremists  had  become 
discontented  with  the  old  tactics  of  Parliamentary  opposition 
which  had  been  employed  by  Nationalist  leaders  in  times  past.. 
They  now  desired  to  stand  out  as  active  and  uncompromising 
antagonists  of  those  whose  point  of  view  they  did  not  accept. 
Personal  hostility  toward  Lord  Willingdon  may  not  have  chiefly 
animated  their  action ;  they  frankly  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
feting  Governors,  however  good ;  and  they  adopted  the  most 
drastic  methods  they  could  devise  in  order  to  voice  their  dis¬ 
approval. 

The  Moderate  Conference  having  amply  fulfilled  its  purpose  of 
justifying  the  moderate  secession  from  the  extremist  ranks,  it 
became  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  the  left  wing  to  make  the 
approaching  Indian  National  Congress  a  dramatic  success.  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  w'as  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  powers  of  diplomatic  persuasion, 
combined  with  his  great  reputation,  would  overcome  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  the  recalcitrant  moderates  to  re-enter  the  ranks  of  the 
party  from  which  they  had  seceded.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a  record  attendance  at  Delhi,  and  a  novel  feature  was 
planned  in  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  peasant  delegates.. 
The  following  letter,  from  the  Amrita  Bazaar  Patrika,  of  Decem¬ 
ber  13th,  1918,  illustrates  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  arrange 
a  gathering  of  impressive  size  and  “representative  ”  character  : — 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
United  Provinces  to  make  the  Delhi  Congress  a  success.  There  were  about 
5,000  delegates  at  the  Special  Congress  at  Bombay,  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  many  more  delegates  at  Delhi. 

‘‘  Some  members  of  the  High  Court  here  are  now  going  out  to  different 
places  in  the  Provinces  to  stir  up  people  to  go  to  Delhi.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  have  a  large  number  of  agricultural  tenants.  It  is  expected 
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that  every  Tahsil  in  the  Province  will  have  one  or  two  agricultural  tenants 
at  least  as  representatives  in  the  Congress.  We  are  sending  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  ours  to  the  Punjab  to  work  there.  We  think  we  shall  send  someone 
to  Delhi  to  stir  the  people  there.  We  are  issuing  circular  letters,  and  we 
hope  to  send  round  leaflets  urging  the  people  to  go  to  Delhi.  We  are 
writing  to  people  in  Behar,  Bombay,  and  other  places. 

“  As  regards  Bengal,  I  have  no  doubt  our  friends  there  must  be  doing 
all  that  is  necessary.  Bengal  must  send  a  very  large  number  of  delegates. 
I  hope  they  will  arrange  that  a  number  of  agricultural  tenants  from  ^ngal 
go  to  Delhi.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  to  raise  a  little  fund  to  help  such 
tenants  as  are  unable  to  pay  their  railway  fare. 

“  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will  send  people  to  all  parts  of  Bengal  to 
work  and  organise.  People  do  require  a  little  waking  up.  If  this  Congress 
is  not  well  attended,  we  shall  be  thoroughly  discredited. 

“It  is  possible  some  efforts  might  be  made  by  a  few  misguided  people 
here  and  there  to  prevent  people  from  attending  the  Congress.  We  have 
to  guard  ourselves  against  this  danger.  Unfortunately  some  people  are 
making  the  whole  affair  a  party  question.” 

The  meeting  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  followed 
uix>n  these  preparations,  is  generally  regarded  as  being  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  recent  years.  Including  nearly  1,000 
agriculturists,  there  were  some  5,000  delegates,  and  almost  the 
same  number  of  guests  and  visitors.  Hundreds  of  women 
attended,  some  sitting  behind  a  thin  curtain,  many  others  taking 
their  place  in  the  crowd.  Throughout  the  session  the  dominating 
note  was  one  of  impatient  unreason.  Extreme  sentiments  were 
applauded  to  the  echo,  while  any  speaker,  however  eminent,  coun¬ 
selling  moderation  and  prudence,  could  with  difficulty  obtain  a 
fair  hearing.  One  remarkable  feature  was  the  demand  for 
speeches  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  manifest  impatience  which 
greeted  the  old  style  of  high-flown  English  oratory,  once  so 
popular.  In  part,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  ryot  delegates, 
but  those  who  were  present  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the 
demand  for  Hindi  as  against  English  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  rustic  element.  If  this  demand  really  represents  the 
expression  of  a  genuine  and  spontaneous  feeling,  its  significance 
is  considerable.  Like  the  new  extremist  tactics  exemplified  in 
the  opposition  to  the  Willingdon  memorial  meeting,  it  marks  a 
definite  break  with  the  older  spirit.  The  issues  between  the  old 
and  the  new  policies  had  first  been  framed  in  1907,  and  at  that 
time  the  old  had  carried  the  day.  For  some  years  afterwards 
extremism  had  been  discredited,  and  it  did  not  really  regain  its 
hold  upon  the  mass  of  the  politically-minded  in  India  until  Mrs. 
Besant  made  a  successful  effort  to  unite  all  sects  of  politicians, 
moderate  and  advanced,  into  a  single  comprehensive  party.  From 
that  time  forward  its  progress  had  been  steady,  and  gradually, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  captured  the  Congress  machinery.  Grown 
over-confident,  its  'attitude  towards  t^e  Montagu-Chelmsford 
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Scheme  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  new  moderate 
party.  But  hitherto  the  difference  between  the  extreme  and 
moderate  nationalism  had  lain  mostly  in  the  comparative  violence 
of  the  sentiments  which  the  leaders  of  each  party  expressed. 
There  had  been  no  radical  distinction  in  methods  of  expression. 
This  distinction  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  evolved.  The 
extremists  are  entering  w  hole-heartedly  into  the  political  arena ; 
they  have  no  idea  of  confining  their  opposition  to  the  decorous 
tactics  of  the  front  bench ;  they  desire  to  carry  their  opinions  into 
every  aspect  of  life,  social  as  well  as  political.  In  other  words, 
the  verdict  of  the  Surat  Conference  of  1907  has  now  been  reversed. 
Uncompromising  opposition  carries  the  day  over  negotiation  and 
mutual  concession  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned ;  dogmatic 
assertion  replaces  argument ;  the  common  courtesies  of  political 
controversy  are  denounced  as  weakness ;  and  any  observance  of 
the  rules  of  the  ring  is  mistaken  for  infirmity  of  purpose. 

This  development  w'as  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  Delhi  meeting.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  for  discussion  was  one  reaffirming  the  decision  of  the  Special 
Congress  at  Bombay  that  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  was 
“disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.”  The  affirmatory  resolution 
w’ent  further  than  its  original,  for  it  dropped  the  time-limit  of 
six  years,  during  which  law,  justice,  and  police  w'ere  to  be 
“reserved”  subjects,  and  demanded  instead  full  provincial  auto¬ 
nomy  at  once.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Srinivasa  Shastri, 
the  only  prominent  moderate  who  attended  the  Congress,  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  statesmanship  and  sobriety.  He  proposed 
an  amendment  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  opened  the  door 
once  more  for  union  between  the  moderates  and  the  extremists 
on  the  common  platform  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Scheme. 
In  a  speech  of  much  ability  he  pleaded  for  a  practical  view  of  the 
political  situation,  and  conclusively  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the 
time-limit  theory  to  which  the  Congress  w^as  clinging.  His 
efforts  found  a  measure  of  support  from  Mrs.  Besant,  who  was 
obviously  perturbed  at  the  uncompromising  attitude  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  and  at  the  flouting  of  all  dictates  of  expediency 
which  marked  the  best  received  speeches.  But  the  temper  of 
the  Congress  rendered  it  deaf  to  all  considerations,  save  such  as 
appealed  to  its  own  prejudices.  The  resolution  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  as  was  another  resolution,  appointing  Mr.  Tilak, 
then  already  in  England  in  connection  with  his  suit  against  Sir 
Valentine  Chirol,  to  represent  the  ‘‘people  of  India  ”  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Other  resolutions  protested  in  violent  terms  against 
the  Rowlatt  Report,  and  affirmed  India’s  right  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  and  immediate  home  rule.  There  was  much  tub-thumping 
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of  a  not  unskilful  type,  and  the  applause  of  the  audience  varied 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  sentiments  expressed. 
The  whole  meeting  was  a  triumph  for  the  irreconcilables.  The 
Home  Rule  Leaguers,  who  now  appeared  almost  conservative  by 
contrast,  began  to  take  alarm.  The  tendency  already  remarked 
towards  a  regrouping  of  parties  received  a  powerful  impetus  by 
the  obvious  differences  which  made  their  appearance  between  the 
followers  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  the  left  wing  of  the  extremists. 

The  meeting  of  the  Moslem  League,  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time,  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  prominence  of 
the  ultra-advanced  party.  Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Turkey  and 
for  the  temporal  interests  of  Islam  was  tl^e  burden  of  most  of 
the  addresses,  some  of  which  were  of  an  undeniably  inflammatory 
character.  The  Indian  Muslims  have  been  going  through  a  very 
difficult  time  lately.  It  must  be  realised  that  they  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  separating  religion  from  politics  :  and  politically 
the  situation  is  from  their  point  of  view  hardly  reassuring.  The 
attempt  to  discover  a  roseate  future  for  Islam,  which  marks  the 
introductory  chapter  of  his  Highness  the  Aga  Khan’s  book,  has 
not  so  far  achieved  its  purpose  of  reassuring  the  faithful  in  India. 
In  the  present  temper  of  Indian  Muslims,  a  casual  reference  to 
Turkey  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen,  if  it  expresses  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  type,  may  deeply  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
large  sections  of  his  Majesty’s  lieges.  A  quotation  from  a  recent 
speech  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  w'hich  he  declared  that  Turkey 
had  show-n  utter  incapacity  for  ruling  subject  races,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  President’s  speech  and  caused  great  excitement. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Home  Rule  Leaguers  began  to  find 
themselves  in  an  intermediate  position,  which  showed  signs  of 
approximating  to  the  view  of  the  moderates  more  closely  than 
to  that  of  the  left  wing  extremists.  The  news  of  the  English 
elections,  conveying  as  it  did  the  sweeping  victory  of  the  Coalition 
and  the  defeat  of  many  individual  members  of  the  old  Liberal 
Party,  who  had  been  regarded  by  Indian  Nationalists  as  their 
best  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  came  as  a  salutary  shock 
to  the  more  sober  leaders  of  Indian  political  life.  Some  Nationalist 
leaders  employed  their  influence  to  emphasise  the  essential 
dependence  of  India  upon  the  Empire  for  such  basic  constituents 
of  national  life  as  security  from  invasion,  and  did  their  best  to 
recall  parties  in  India  from  tall  talk  and  democratic  catchwords 
to  the  realities  of  the  world  situation.  The  return  of  the  party 
of  Indian  editors  who  had  visited  England  and  the  Western 
Front  contributed  to  the  same  end.  Their  stories  of  Britain’s 
pre-occupation  with  internal  problems,  of  her  vast  material 
strength,  of  her  disposition  to  regard  India’s  case  from  a  detached, 
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if  indulgent,  standpoint,  added  to  the  forces  favouring  temperate¬ 
ness  of  speech  and  thought.  Further,  the  ill-success  of  Labour 
in  the  elections  was  a  bitter  blow  to  those  who  had  reckoned  so 
confidently  upon  a  “  Labour  landslide  ”  and  a  new  House  of 
Commons  prepared  to  accept  the  claims  of  “democracy  ”  in  India 
at  their  face  value.  It  was  pointed  out  in  many  responsible 
quarters  that  any  sense  of  practical  politics  emphatically  dictated 
support  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  as  being  the  maxi¬ 
mum  which  India  was  likely  to  obtain.  It  was  also  realised 
that  the  oriental  policy  of  bargaining  would  be  misinterpreted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  of  the  type  which  had  just  come  into 
being.  The  effect  of  these  diverse  factors  is  now  seen  in  the 
tendency  of  the  Home  Rule  Leaguers  and  the  moderates  to  draw 
together  into  a  big  central  party,  with  a  policy  of  progress  and 
co-operation  between  Indians  and  Europeans  as  its  watchwords. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  this  projected  union  has  not  been 
consummated.  But  should  the  united  party  come  into  existence, 
the  prospects  before  it  seem  favourable.  There  is  some  hope 
that  the  central  position  can  be  widened  sufficiently  to  include 
the  moderates  and  the  more  statesmanlike  of  the  Home  Rule 
Leaguers,  w'hile  the  steadiness  of  the  former  and  the  drive  of 
the  latter  may  prove  a  combination  entirely  adequate  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  old-fashioned  Conservatives  on  the  one  side 
and  the  left  wing  extremists  on  the  other.  It  is  significant  as  ' 
a  symptom  of  these  recent  tendencies  that  when,  in  January, 
1919,  labour  trouble,  due  to  the  general  economic  situation  and 
the  high  price  of  food,  broke  out  in  Bombay,  several  of  the  Home 
Rule  Leaguers  urged  the  mill-hands,  who  had  gone  out  on  strike 
first  and  formulated  grievances  afterwards,  to  resume  work  on 
the  promise  that  their  case  would  be  sympathetically  examined. 

At  this  time,  moreover,  the  moderates  received  a  further  access 
of  strength  in  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  their  most 
prominent  representative.  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  to  an  Under-Secre¬ 
taryship  of  State.  The  chorus  of  approbation  was  indeed  very 
general,  and  the  foolish  protests  of  certain  extremists,  against 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  “the  corroding  demoralisation  of 
public  life  that  inevitably  follows  the  attempt  to  meet  the  demand 
for  national  right  with  the  grant  of  personal  preferment,”  has 
met  with  the  contempt.it  deserves. 

The  two  Committees  on  Franchise  and  Functions  have  been 
actively  employed,  and  by  the  time  these  w'ords  appear  in  print 
their  task  will  probably  be  finished.  It  is  too  early  to  speculate 
as  to  the  work  so  far  accomplished.  But  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  their  investigations  is  awaited  with  considerable 
interest.  There  is  a  feeling  that  they  labour  under  two  dis- 
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advantages;  first,  the  haste  with  which  their  work  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  ;  secondly,  the  manifest  difficulty  of  familiarising  them- 
selves  with  the  divergent  needs  and  with  the  widely-differing 
conditions  of  the  various  provinces. 

General  official  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Montagu^ 
Chelmsford  scheme  seemed  at  the  beginning  of  1919  somewhat 
pessimistic.  The  position  of  the  Government  of  India  was,  in 
particular,  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  unprecedented  events 
of  last  year  had  resulted  in  their  association,  individually  and 
collectively,  with  the  general  principles  of.  the  scheme  outlined 
in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report.  But  they  found  themselves 
now  called  upon  to  offer  a  judicial  opinion  upon  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  scheme  with  which  they  had  been  familiarised 
from  its  very  inception.  Probably  it  w^as  from  a  realisation  of 
this  fact  that  the  Supreme  Government,  which  had  already  asked 
for  written  opinions  from  the  provinces,  determined  to  ascertain 
from  the  heads  of  provinces  their  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
workability  of  the  machinery  postulated  in  the  scheme.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  all  the  heads  of  provinces  were  present  at 
Delhi  in  January.  But  it  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  Sir 
George  Idoyd,  Lord  Willingdon’s  successor  in  Bombay,  was 
detained  in  his  Presidency  by  the  outbreak  of  the  strikes  previously 
noticed.  The  influence  of  a  fresh  mind  would  doubtless  have 
been  beneficial  in  a  conclave  the  majority  of  whose  members  had 
pondered  over  the  difficulties  of  Indian  constitutional  problems 
to  the  limit  of  weariness.  As  administrators  in  direct  touch  with 
provincial  conditions,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  heads  of 
provinces  would  tend  to  take  a  somewhat  different  view  from 
that  held  by  the  Government  of  India,  which  is  a  stage  further 
removed  from  the  actual  problems  of  the  soil.  It  would  also  seem 
likely  that  the  heads  of  provinces  would  be  concerned  rather  with 
the  prospect  of  difficulties  in  the  immediate  present  than  with 
hopes  of  progress  in  the  near  future.  As  to  these  points,  how¬ 
ever,  there  can  at  present  be  no  certainty,  for  there  is  as  yet 
no  knowledge.  But,  although  no  public  announcement  as  to  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  heads  of  local  Governments  has  so  far  been  made,  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  Conference  has  cleared  the  air.  •  Circumstances 
suggest  that  the  issues  have  probably  been  so  far  narrow'ed  that 
they  have  reached  a  point  at  w'hich  no  one  in  India  is  competent 
to  pronounce  upon  them — a  point  which  can  be  settled  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  Parliament  and  to  Parliament  alone.  It  must  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  shortly  'before  Christmas  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Burma,  having  been  invited  to  submit  a  separate  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  province,  published  a  scheme  of  its  own,  in  which 
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dyarchy  and  Parliamentary  responsibility  find  no  place  at  all. 
The  leading  feature  of  this  scheme,  which  postulates  separation 
from  India,  is  not  responsibility,  but  association ;  the  work  of 
Government  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  series  of  Boards,  consisting 
of  officials,  but  presided  over  by  non-officials  as  directing  agents. 
Local  self-government  is  to  be  emphasised,  and  the  power  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  with  a  non -official  majority,  is  to  be 
increased.  But  behind  and  beyond  the  structure  which  is  to  link 
together  officials  and  non-officials  in  association  for  the  common 
good  of  the  province,  lies  the  absolute  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  administration.  This,  it  is  true,  is  for  emergency  use ;  but 
it  is  unfettered  and  discretionary.  Association — yes,  in  the  fullest 
degree;  Parliamentary  responsibility,  however  modified — no.. 

Wh?it  the  local  administrations  think  can  only  be  known  when 
their  opinions  are  published.  It  is  true  that  we  have  one  such 
opinion  in  the  Burma  scheme  ;  but  the  conditions  of  Burma  differ 
80  much  from  those  of  India  that  argument  by  analogy  is  fraught 
with  peril.  But  if  the  scheme  which  has  been  put  out  from 
Burma  may  be  taken  as  affording  any  guidance,  the  principle 
of  Parliamentary  responsibility  would  seem  to  find  little  favour 
in  the  provinces.  The  position  of  the  Government  of  India,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  clear.  They  apparently  take  their  stand 
upon  the  accepted  interpretation  of  the  declaration  of  August 
20th,  and  upon  the  only  scheme  which  they  believe  satisfies  the 
promise  contained  in  that  declaration.  Dyarchy  as  a  theoretical 
system  has  no  friends,  but  is  accepted  pour  faute  de  mieux  by 
those  who  think  that  the  declaration  entails  the  immediate  grant 
of  some  responsibility,  however  limited  in  scope. 

If  this  reading  of  the  present  situation  in  India  be  correct, 
the  responsibility  of  the  new  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will 
indeed  be  heavy.  It  seems  probable  that  this  Parliament  may 
be  called  upon  to  decide  between  those  who  put  forward  a  scheme 
based  on  the  hitherto  accepted  interpretation  of  the  promise 
made  on  August  20th  and  those  who  believe  that  the  declaration 
will  be  satisfied  by  a  scheme  which  does  not  go  quite  so  far  : 
between  a  scheme  which  admittedly  looks  to  the  future  as  well 
as  to  the  present  and  a  scheme  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
present  alone;  between  a  scheme  which,  if  regarded  askance  by 
administrators  trained  in  the  old  regime,  boldly  opens  the  door 
for  the  operation  of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  free  will  for 
which  the  Empire,  and  India  herself,  spilled  blood  like  water, 
and  some  other  plan  more  cautious,  more  akin  to  old  conditions, 
and  perhaps  less  inspired  by  noble,  if  ideal,  visions  of  India  as 
a  self-governing  Dominion  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

“B.” 


India,  Jan.,  1919. 


THE  SOLDIEK  AS  A  KEADEE. 

Is  it  possible  to  discover  and  set  down  the  psychology  of  the 
British  soldier,  old  and  new,  as  a  reader  of  books?  Not  fully, 
perhaps,  not  in  a  resolved  way,  like  setting  a  proposition  of 
Euclid.  You  never  can  do  that  when  personality  is  the  factor 
concerned,  because  it  is  intangible,  infinitely  and  beautifully  vari¬ 
able,  the  man,  the  mind,  the  soul.  But  this  is  a  time  of  revela¬ 
tion  such  as  there  never  has  been  before,  and  a  corner  of  the 
lifting  mantle  concerns  the  sword  and  the  pen. 

You  will  find  that  corner,  in  particular,  at  two  addresses  in 
London,  the  headquarters  of  the  Camps  Library  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Eed  Cross  Library.  One  organisation  ministers 
to  the  reading  of  the  soldier  who  is  well,  the  other  to  that  of  the 
soldier  who  is  ill.  It  is  a  simple,  clear  division  of  activity,  a 
double  literary  road  on  which  you  may  drive  a  coach  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Egypt,  to  Palestine,  to  Mesopotamia, 
to  East  Africa,  to  wherever  the  British  war-drum  beats.  The 
conductors  of  that  coach  are  the  admirable  people  who  preside 
over  the  work  of  the  libraries,  and  from  them,  as  you  travel,  you 
will  get  many  lights.  Necessarily  it  is  for  you  to  piece  things 
together,  to  seek  a  general  impression  from  the  raw  materials, 
and  so,  modestly,  imperfectly,  but  mayhap  suggestively,  to 
“  blaze  ”  a  delightful  trail. 

The  beginning  is  at  home,  because  the  British  soldier,  millions 
strong,  send  him  where  you  will,  remains  a  limb  of  the  national 
family.  The  war  has  brought  us  a  stiffening  of  moral  fibre,  a 
larger  outlook  in  affairs,  a  quickening  of  intellectual  interests,  a 
finer  moral  vision.  Mentally  we  are  more  alert  than  we  were 
before  it,  spiritually  we  are  more  active  than  we  have  been  for 
a  generation  or  two.  This  wave  of  war  inspiration  has  touched 
all  our  life,  elevated  it,  and  some  of  the  consequences  are  reflected 
in  the  new  mentality  of  the  soldier.  But  that  does  not  make 
him  a  book-lover,  much  less  a  book- worm,  and  it  may  not  even 
make  him  a  reader  for  recreation.  He  lives  his  inspiration,  he 
is  gathered  into  the  terrible  strife,  as  something  far  greater,  far 
nobler,  than  any  book  can  be.  A  knight  of  the  air  flies  his  own 
epic  every  other  day.  His  experiences,  feelings,  sensations  are 
on  so  high  a  note  of  actuality  that  life  pictured  in  a  book  is 
distant  and  cold  beside  them.  He  lives  ecstatically,  and  when  he 
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gets  a  rest  from  that  he  wants  contrast,  a  sedative,  say  a 
“shocker,”  if  it  be  reading  at  all,  or,  maybe,  the  Old  Bailey 
Calendar,  although  copies  are  now  rather  hard  to  get. 

Does  all  this  convey  how,  perfectly  naturally,  the  soldier  is  first 
moved  by  the  stir  of  the  times,  then  engrossed  by  the  drama  of 
his  own  ”  bit  ”  in  the  war,  and  finally  left  just  a  wandering 
spirit,  so  far -as  the  printed  page  is  concerned?  It  is  needful  to 
•  understand  conditions,  for  they  maketh  men,  men  at  one  moment 
indifferent  to  the  world  of  real  literature,  at  another  moment 
oddly  grateful  for  bare  scraps  of  reading,  such  as  the  popular, 
well-embellished  magazine  holds  in  plenty.  He  is  a  new  sort 
of  reader  altogether,  this  British  soldier  of  Armageddon,  governed 
by  its  huge  circumstances,  but  always  hejanswers  to  the  call  of 
the  blood,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh,  Canadian,  Austra¬ 
lian,  Greater  British  somehow,  the  Commonwealth  in  arms. 

The  grand  parade  began  with  the  old  army,  with  the  soldier 
who  deliberately  chose  the  uniform  as  his  colour  of  calling.  He 
was  not  usually  a  reader,  at  all  events  not  a  real  reader,  though 
there  was,  no  doubt,  the  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  Then  came 
the  Territorial  Army,  the  man  whose  civilian  life  had  enabled  him 
to  keep  easily  in  touch  with  books  if  he  had  a  taste  that  way. 
The  Territorial  carried  ‘‘  light  and  leading  ”  in  his  knapsack,  as 
he  carried  a  possible  commission,  that  is  to  say  the  pocket  edition 
was  familiar  among  his  goods  and  chattels  of  campaigning.  Next 
there  marched  the  great  New  Army,  as  we  now  know  it,  and  in 
its  multitudinous  ranks  the  book-reader  is  what  he  is  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nation,  very  much  in  the  same  proportion  except 
that  a  reign  of  war  lies  over  the  world,  not  a  state  of  peace,  which 
means,  however,  a  mighty  difference. 

The  natural  reading  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  who  held  the 
bridge  for  civilisation  at  Mons,  at  the  Marne,  at  “Wipers,” 
was  light,  very  light.  He  had  not  been  brought  up  on  books, 
unless,  indeed,  the  drill-book,  and'  the  louder  news  of  the  day 
and  the  half-spoken  gossip  of  the  evening,  with  a  liking  for  sport 
and  a  weakness  for  sensational  trials,  mostly  formed  his  faring  in 
print.  But  he  knew  Mr.  Nat  Gould  .for  his  racing  stories,  and  in 
that  fact,  perhaps,  gave  him  the  start  which  has  made  him  clearly 
the  first  favourite,  as  a  writer,  among  our  mass  of  men  in  arms. 
Possibly  he  also  knew  Mr.  Charles  Garvice,  a  profound  chemist 
in  the  art  of  mixing  sensation  and  sentiment,  who  is  a  good 
second  in  the  race  for  the  reading  suffrages  of  the  plain  English 
soldier.  He  could  not  help  knowing  something  of  that  master  of 
the  detective  craft,  Sherlock  Holmes,  because  Mr.  Atkins  has  a 
bold  Curiosity  for  the  unravelling  of  bad  deeds,  a  manly  anxiety 
to  bring  all  villains  to  justice.  He  even  had  a  distant  acquaint- 
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ance  with  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling,  because  he  wrote  the  “  Barrack 
Boom  Ballads  ”  and  undei'stood  soldier  human  nature. 

When  the  Territorial  shouldered  his  gun  and  crossed  to  Braace 
he  took  with  him  some  knowledge  of  French  and  a  varied,  nay, 
often  a  rich,  acquaintance  with  English  literature.  A  man  who 
likes  poetry  is  a  man  who  has  the  soul  of  a  reader,  even,  it  may 
be,  the  soul  of  letters  in  him.  It  was  surely  the  Territorial  who 
inspired,  without  thinking  about  it,  the  remarkable  revival  of 
English  poetry  which  has  characterised  this  war-time.  When 
the  call  broke  upon  us,  the  poets  responded  in  rhyme  and  blank 
verse,  but  that  might  have  remained  merely  a  chorus  to  the  gods 
of  war,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Territorial.  He  carried  with 
him,  in  his  stored  mind  and  his  tunic  pockets,  the  raw  materials 
from  which  the  first  flowers  of  the  new  muse  blossomed.  He  not 
only  read  Shakespeare  and  Coleridge,  Eobert  Burns,  and  Walter 
Scott’s  Marmion  by  the  camp  fire,  but  he  made  verse  himself. 
Do  we  not  still  remember  the  first  thrills  of  it,  how  it  set  our 
hearts  aglow  and  kept  them  strong?  Clearly  the  Territorial,  in 
his  love  for  the  old  poets  and  his  own  frequent  making  of  a 
new  one,  was  the  true  begetter  of  the  dower  of  poetry  which 
the  literary  historian  will  inscribe  as  a  wonderful  monument  of 
Armageddon. 

When  the  Canadians  and  the  Australians  came  over  the  seas 
to  help  the  Old  Mother,  grimlyHt  bay,  they  brought  with  them 
another  impulse  towards  the  war  ‘  ‘  boem  ’  ’  in  poetry.  Here  were 
men  who  loved  the  open-air  song  of  Robert  Service  and  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon,  men  who  found  the  very  form  of  poetry  an 
easy  form  of  reading.  They  took  with  them  the  flame  of  many  a 
Poets’  Corner  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  of  many  another  on 
the  cattle-runs  and  sheep-stations  of  the  Australian  bush.  Their 
first  love  was  for  their  own  poets,  but  they  knew  ours,  enough  of 
them,  anyhow,  to  want  to  know  more,  so  the  light  of  the  burning 
bush  of  English  poetry  grew  in  the  war.  Had  it  been  less  strong 
it  might  have  paled  before  the  coming,  when  conscription  took 
effect,  of  the  man  in  the  street  as  the  man  in  khaki.  It  even 
infected  him,  or  possibly  it  just  lit  the  touch  of  poetic  nature 
which  is  in  all  of  us.  Anyhow,  the  soldier  of  our  full  national 
hour  will  ask  in  one  letter  for  a  “Nat  Gould,’’  and  in  another 
for  a  handful  of  verse,  ballads  preferably,  certainly  things  with 
cheerfulness  and  a  lilt  in  them.  This  is  a  reflection,  in  print,  of 
his  fondness  for  a  “  sing  song  ’’  such  as  rfses  nightly  from  a 
billet  “  somewhere  in  France  ’’  or  anywhere  in  England. 

Nationality,  meaning  tradition,  custom,  outlook,  and  geo¬ 
graphy,  meaning  the  scenic  and  weather  colour  of  one’s  up-bring¬ 
ing,  have  much  to  do  with  the  reading  of  the  soldier.  A  Scotsman 
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will  actively  engage  a  book  which  an  Englishman  of  the  sunny 
south  would  think  heavy,  dull,  hardly  understandable.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  tlie  north  will  stand  half-way  between  them  and, 
perhaps,  choose  an  historical  novel.  A  countryman,  who,  by 
reason  of  the  rural  life,  is  thrown  into  some  sort  of  company  with 
books,  ^8  likely  to  be  a  better  reader  than  a  townsman  who  has 
a  music-hall  at  his  door  and  a  football  field  round  the  corner. 
The  soldier  of  the  spacious  Dominions  oversea  has  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  “snippets,”  or  the  surprising  adventures  of  “Nick 
Carter,”  and  therefore  has  no  use  for  either.  But  he  has  an 
endless  desire  for  reference  books,  as  well  as  for  poetry,  which 
suggests  that  he  is  keeping  an  open  eye  on  the  Old  World. 

Now,  having  made  these  excursions,  without  alarums,  let  us 
get  down  rather  more  intimately  to  the  soldier  as  a  general 
reader.  He  says,  in  effect,  “  Tell  me  a  story.”  That  is  the 
primitive  curiosity  of  all  humanity  since  the  world  began,  the 
impulsive  desire  of  humanity  at  all  stages  of  life,  the  child  in  the 
cradle,  the  youth,  the  man,  the  dotard  on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
The  British  soldier  is  a  simple  personality,  good-natured,  good- 
hearted,  a  gentleman  of  sentiment.  •  Therefore  he  likes  a  story 
to  be  simple,  to  have  a  worthy  hero  and  a  virtuous,  beautiful 
heroine.  He  does  not  want  what  he  would  call  “  frills,”  delv- 
ings  into  the  wells  of  human  nature,  and  a  “  problem  novel  ” 
would  merely  bore  him.  His  own  psychology  is  on  the  surface, 
and  he  expects  that  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  to  be  also  sun- 
clear.  If  you  like,  he  does  not  understand  psychology,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  understand  it,  this  average  soldier  reader. 

Perhaps  he  comes  out  of  a  home  where  newspaper  paragraphs 
about  people  of  title,  members  of  the  world  of  fashion,  lights  of 
the  vaudeville  stage,  have  been  favourite  reading,  because  that 
is  to  sail  briefly  into  the  azure  of  a  higher  world  of  gold  and  lace. 
Certainly  he  himself,  unless  he  is  country-bred,  has  been  a  pretty 
constant  patron  of  the  cinema,  and  has  come  to  regard  it  as 
telling  his  brand  of  story,  swift  action,  short  turnings  to  the 
desired  end,  a  general  sense  of  bustle  and  go,  all  leading,  with 
soft  music,  to  the  desired  happy  ending.  Naturally  those  two 
schools  of  training  do  much  to  determine  the  kind  of  reading,  in 
particular  the  kind  of  tales,  that  the  soldier  iiT  general  finds  suit¬ 
able.  Unless  he  be  a  habitual  reader,  he  follows  no  plan  in  his 
reading,  but  takes  what  comes  along  and  likes  it  or  “  lumps  ”  it. 
Primarily  he  just  wishes  to  be  amused,  to  be  taken  out  of  him¬ 
self,  to  be  “  bucked  up.”  These  are  the  signs  of  a  fully  healthy 
physical  nature,  and  the  British  soldier  has,  fortunately  for  us, 
such  a  nature. 

Parade  the  classics  before  him !  He  shakes  his  head,  most 
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likely,  and  reasons  with  them  instead  of  reading  them.  Were 
they  not  written  long  ago,  and  is  it  not  better  to  “  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead?”  No;  give  him  the  topical  yarn-teller,  the 
up-to-date  fellow,  and  others  may  have  the  dead  masters.  Give 
him  something  with  blood  in  it  and  at  least  an  occasional  peal  of 
thunder,  no  matter  that  it  is  made  on  the  stage.  Dear  Mr.  Atkins 
is  just  a  robusti  boy  in  much  of  his  reading,  and  somehow  you  like 
him  for  it,  instead  of  lecturing  him.  What  has  he  to  do  witli 
“high-brow”  reading,  what  has  it  to  do  with  him?  You 
wonder,  having  no  ready  answer.  * 

As  the  war  grows  older,  the  English  soldier  grows  younger  in 
years,  and  so  the  young  taste  in  reading  increases.  It  is  not 
always  good  to  push  forward  the  clock  of  age,  for  the  pendulum 
may  snap.  “Don’t  send  us  stiff  books;  send  us  the  Bull  Dog 
Breed  Series  and  more  Nick  Carter  and  Sexton  Blake  Detective 
Stories.”  This  was  an  actual  request  from  an  actual  Mr.  Atkins 
somewhere  in  the  far-flung  fighting  line.  His  half-articulate 
cry  would  really  have  been  better  satisfied  by  Robinson  Crusoe, 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  or  Tom  Cringle’s  Log,  but  either 
he  had  read  these  romances  as  a  boy  or  he  had  never  known  their 
alluring  pages.  Their  spirit  of  adventure,  with  Treasure  Island 
added  as  a  modern  instance,  is  the  reading  for  which  the  general 
soldier-man  craves,  though  sometimes  he  seeks  it  through  strange, 
unworthy  channels. 

The  true  Thomas,  as  a  reader,  comes  out  tenderly  when  he  is  ^ 
unwell  and  in  hospital  or  convalescent.  We  all  have  our  bed- 
books ;  what  are  his?  They  are  well  typified  by  the  scrap-book, 
of  Mr.  Kipling’s  invention,  which  has  brightened  the  dumb  hours 
of  our  men  all  over  the  theatre  of  war.  It  is  an  album  of  eight 
leaves,  and  its  contents  are,  first  and  foremost,  pictures,  coloured 
and  plain,  then  short  stories,  anecdotes,  little  poems,  and  jokes. 

A  man  can  turn  that  bed-book  when  he  is  too  weak  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  he  will  turn  it  again  and  again  if  the  pictures  are 
pretty,  if  they  are  of  sweet-faced  women  and  nice  girls,  of  cosy 
looms  and  green  lawns,  all,  you  perceive,  a  rapturous  contrast 
to  his  latest  field  of  battle.  “  Sister,  please,  have  you  more  of 
them  little  scrap-books  you  gave  me  yesterday  ?  ’  ’  That  was  a 
finer  request  for  a  book  than  the  smart  woman’s  demand,  in  some 
London  library,  “  What’s  the  latest  spicy  novel?  ”  The  gravely 
stricken  soldier  is  too  weak  to  read,  even  if  he  be  anything  of  a 
reader,  but  he  will  give  a  lot  for  a  picture  book. 

As  he  recovers  health  and  strength,  his  reading  standard 
mounts  to  the  natural  masculine  note,  and  he  wants  Our  Famous 
Boxers,  by  “  Corinthian  ”  ;  The  Hundred  Best  Poems,  a  melo¬ 
dious  anthology,  full  of  ballads  of  colour  and  action ;  or  even 
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Monte  Cristo.  At  first  Mr.  Atkins,  well  or  not  very  well,  was 
slow  to  take  up  Dumas,  but  now  his  stories  are  briskly  in  vogue. 
By  and  by  he  may  outrun  Mr.  Nat  Gould  and  Mr.  Charles  Gar- 
vice  in  popularity,  although  he  carries  the  great  handicap  of  being 
dead  while  they  are  not.  If  he  were  only  a  living  author,  of 
English  nationality,  and  writing  a  romance  a  month,  as  it  is 
said  he  could,  why,  the  cantonments  of  our  army  would  be  filled 
with  his  stories  and  yet  there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  round. 

Adventure,  sentiment,  humour,  and  pathos,  these  are  the 
eternal  touches  of  human  nature  which  the  soldier  needs  in  his 
reading.  He  finds  them,  when  he  is  interested  enough  to 
prospect,  in  Dickens,  in  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
in  Charles  Lever,  in  Charles  Reade,  and  in  like  writers  of  the 
past.  They  are  present  in  modern  writers  like  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  “  Tom  Browne,” 
“  Seton  Merriman,”  and,  of  course,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
The  American  short-story  writer,  “0.  Henry,”  is  read,  possibly 
in  trench  watches,  Mr.  Jack  London  is  always  in  demand,  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  his  followers,  and  other  soldier-authors 
are  Mr.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  Mr.  Rex  Beach,  Miss  Ethel  Dell, 
and,  no  doubt  for  her  sweet-girl  sentiment,  Mrs.  Florence  Bar¬ 
clay.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  will  be  passed  down 
the  reading  lines;  even  that  of  Robert  Hichens,  but  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  intimate  of  humanity,  subtle  in  its  knowledge  of  women, 
takes  us  to  the  particular  soldier-reader,  such  a  reader  as  wrote 
from  a  distant  field  hospital  :  ”  We  are  able  to  get  books  here,  but 
not  the  kind  I’d  like.  Can  you  send  me  some  Wells  and  some 
Kipling?  ” 

You  will  know,  in  your  own  civilian  circle,  somebody  who,  as 
a  reader,  stands  apart  from  the  other  members  of  that  circle.  To 
him  books  are  part  of  life ;  he  Has  his  open  road  among  them,  he 
not  only  reads  but  is  a  reader*.  That,  also,  is  the  particular 
soldier-reader,  he  who  cries  from  the  weary  wastes  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  ”  Why  do  you  send  us  such  rot?  Send  me  a  Hardy.” 
The  upward  climb  to  that  stage  is  illustrated  in  another  case,  by 
an  admirable  London  bookseller  who  is  doing  his  ”  bit,”  and 
something  more,  in  France.  He  gave  a  volume  to  a  soldier  who 
probably  had  not  read  a  single  good  book  in  all  his  forty  years 
on  this  earth.  The  man  began  it,  left  off,  forgot  where  he  had 
left  off,  and  began  again,  a  seemingly  hopeless  process.  But 
finally  he  became  intrigued,  turned  back  deliberately  to  re-read 
chapters,  and,  when  he  handed  over  the  story,  said,  “I’ve  read 
hundreds  of  ‘  bloods,’  but  this  yam  is  the  real  thing.  It’s  just 
like  life,  the  way  that  fellow  thinks  about  girls,  my  word  1  *’ 
The  discovery  was  Thomas  Hardy’s  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
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►  It  was  also,  one  may  hope,  the  discovery  of  a  soldier-reader  in  the 
larger  sense.  When  found,  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  is  not  beyond 
him,  and  he  will  assail  Swinburne  and  Yeats,  and  not  be  shy  of 
Erewhon,  or  its  author’s  Wdy  of  All  Flesh. 

The  educated  man  in  the  New  Army  needs  intelligent  books, 
anyhow  plenty  of  good  novels,  Meredith  and  Conrad,  the  masters 
who  were  or  are.  He  has  a  keen  regard  for  the  essay,  which,  like 
poetry,  has  flourished  on  the  war,  because  it  is  a  form  of  writing 
wherein  the  individual  ordeal  may  conveniently  express  itself. 
The  soldier  never  wants  “  precious”  stuff,  but  nothing  need  be 
above  him,  at  his  best.  He  will,  if  he  has  the  reading  instinct, 
try  his  teeth  on  anything  and  usually  get  something  out  of  it. 
W’hen  he  gets  nothing  he  is  angry,  thinking  he  has  been  misled, 
and  goes  off  to  a  regimental  football  match.  We  are  told  of  a 
private  who  was  given  a  book  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  asked  for  a  list  of  the  best  English  essayists. 
Another  man  had  read  The  Opium  Eater,  and  wished  to  get 
anything  else  that  De  Quincey  had  written.  Moreover,  there  is 
news  of  a  corporal  who  saw,  in  some  paper,  the  announcement  of 
a  new,  handy  edition  of  Alexander  Smith’s  country  essays, 
Dreamthorp,  and  raised  heaven  and  earth,  and  shook  some  red 
tajxi,  to  get  the  volume.  His  temperament  was  probably  in  tune 
with  that  of  a  Scotsman  who  wrote  home,  “I  love  poetry,  I  love 
essays,  but  do  pack  me  in  a  book  of  humour  to  keep  my  sense  of 
laughter  from  perishing  amid  much  war  tragedy.” 

There  travels  in  the  wake  of  the  soldier-bookman  another 
worthy  fellow,  the  specialist,  the  hobbyist,  he  who  has  a  subject 
and  pursues  it.  ”  Long  fracture  cases  go  on  with  their  study  for 
professions  or  trades  which  the  war  has  interrupted.”  That  is  a 
sentence  from  an  official  report,  and  it  explains  why  thousands 
of  volumes  on  special  themes  are  collected  by  friendly  hands  at 
home  and  sent  to  our  soldiers  oversea.  One  pleaded  for  a  text¬ 
book  on  wills,  another  for  a  handbook  on  intensive  culture,  a 
third  for  a  manual  on  music.  International  law  and  ferrets, 
theosophy  and  boxing,  philosophy  and  wood-carving,  gardening 
and  oil-engines — these  are  some  of  the  contrasting  subjects  which 
the  soldier  special  reader  wants  to  study.  He  wants  them  often, 
if  he  .is  a  prisoner  in  a  German  camp,  because  he  will  very  likely 
have  taken  up  some  hobby,  mental  or  physical,  a  foreign  language 
or  a  near-by  cabbage-patch. 

English  books  go  regularly  to  the  camps  our  men  occupy  in 
enemy  countries,  and  they  can  be  borrowed  from  the  consequent 
library,  but  writings  oh  the  war,  or  the  thousand  problems  it  ha^ 
raised,  are  verhoten,  so  the  prisoner  naturally  seeks  a  bypath  of 
occupation  for  himself.  It  is  often  a  mixture  of  the  mind  and 
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the  hand,  as  in  the  cheerful  instance  of  a  West  Country  soldier 
who  was  lonely  until  he  got  a  book  on  cactus  culture.  He  had, 
one  supposes,  been  a  gardener  on  some  sun-warmed  slope  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  hoped  again  to  cultivate  his  cactus  trees.  Think¬ 
ing  of  home  !  Those  absent  men,  in  line  of  battle,  or  lined  up  for 
the  scant  rations  of  a  German  internment  camp,  are  always 
thinking  of  home,  always  reading  about  it:  There  is  actually  a 
legend  of  that  very  national  work,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
being  asked  for,  in  all  its  volumes,  and  sent.  What  more  could 
f>  heavy-hearted  true  Briton  want  to  beguile  his  sorrow? 

One  might  travel  far  with  the  British  soldier  as  a  reader,  and 
not  be  tired,  for  he  is  good  company.  He  goes  the  straight  road, 
seeking  not  surprises,  but  the  plain  sun  that  others,  more  subtly 
gifted  than  he,  miss  among  the  book  hills.  He  is  a  clean  reader, 
though  he  loves  the  “  bluggy  ”  ;  a  wholesome  reader,  though  his 
“curtains  ”  may  hold  villains  enough  to  fill  a  jail,  where  his  love 
of  justice  inevitably  consigns  them  all.  He  is  a  sympathetic 
reader,  good  towards  all  suffering,  tenderly  chivalrous  to  women. 
He  is  for  the  page  that  flowers  and  flames  with  love  and  youth,” 
that  has  a  noble  tear  in  it,  that  “whispers  all  is  well.”  He 
reads  with  his  heart  rather  than  with  his  head,  and  just  now  he 
reads  as  one  who  has  walked  simply  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
and  climbed  bravely  the  Hill  called  Calvary. 


.Tames  Milne. 
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By  One  Who  Has  Come  Home, 

It  seems  hard  to  realise  that  no  more  than  two  years  ago  Russia 
appeared  to  us  a  sort  of  Canaan ,  which  we  were  about  to  enter. 
Our  leading  papers  published  articles  on  forestry  and  mining  in 
Finland,  marked  out  new  tracts  for  railways,  gave  details  for 
dairy  farming  in  Siberia,  and,  for  the  leisured  who  had  made 
their  pile,  proposed  fashionable  watering-places  on  Continental 
lines  in  the  Caucasus.  Alas !  the  reckoning  w^as  made  without 
mine  host,  and  instead,  what  do  we  see?  The  pitiful  exodus  of 
British  residents  from  Russian  territory  and  a  distracted  people 
left,  once  again,  to  rogues,  as  in  the  days  when  from  the  East 
the  Mongol  hordes  swept  like  locusts  over  the  open  plains  and 
unprotected  steppes,  to  work  out  their  salvation  as  best  they  may. 

To  all  those  living  in  the  country  and  familiar  with  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  the  Russian  people  the  outlook  was  grave  from  the  first, 
and  they  knew  intuitively  that  things  were  not  as  they  were 
told  by  newcomers  to  the  country,  "going  on  all  right”;  and 
when  on  October  27th,  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  the  reins 
of  government  (if  such  a  term  can  in  this  case  be  used)  Russia’s 
last  hope  of  taking  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  West 
fled,  and  she  floundered  back  into  a  Slough  of  Despond,  even  more 
hopeless  than  any  she  had  yet  striven  to  extricate  herself  from. 
Strikes,  anarchy,  and  civil  war,  the  attributes  of  Bolshevism, 
spread  throughout  the  land,  and  daily  life  became  more  in¬ 
tolerable. 

The  luckless  “boorgoo,”  as  the  intelligent  class  was  now  styled, 
went  forth  in  the  morning  to  find  themselves  in  what  appeared  a 
new  town,  for  the  shops  have  no  merchandise,  the  banks  are 
either  pretending  to  do  business  by  paying  out  meagre  sums, 
or  by  a  notice  on  their  doors  inform  customers  they  are  closed. 
The  cabbies — mere  boys  replacing  their  absent  fathers — either 
ignore  the  questions  of  would-be  passengers  if  they  will  drive, 
or  engage  in  a  dialogue  of  this  style  :  "It’s  far  you  want  to  go?” 
"To  the  Imperial  Bank.”  "No  Imperial  Bank  known  to  me— 
find  it  yourself  ” ;  and  whipping  up  his  horse  he  goes  off  on  a 
spurt  of  his  own.  Or  :  "Wilt  thou,”  I  said,  using  the  usual 

form  of  address,  "drive  me  to  S -  Street?”  "What  number, 

and  how'  much  will  you  give?  ”  "Near  the  M - ,  the  fare  I  do 
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not  grudge  thee,”  and  get  in.  “Orders  are,”  says  my  Jehu,  “the 
number  is  to  be  given ;  also  we  are  to  be  styled  you,  and  not 
thou."  I  know  these  orders,  and,  aware  that  a  passenger  once 
in  the  cab  cannot  be  turned  out,  continue  :  “I  have  time,  it  is 
nice  in  the  fresh  air ;  when  thou  hast  two  horses  I  will ,  as  orders 
say,  style  thee  ‘you.’”  We  drive  on. 

It  was  mere  luck  to  reach  home  without  getting  mixed  up 
in  one  or  other  of  the  shooting  affrays  which  often  started  as 
unexpectedly  as  a  whirlwind  and  swept  the  unfortunate  pedes¬ 
trian  along  to  a  part  of  the  town  quite  the  opposite  from  his 
destination.  I  had  this  experience  several  times  personally, 
and  another  time,  wakened  by  an  explosion,  found  what 
remained  of  eight  people  under  my  window.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  not  advisable  either  to  count,  or  insist,  on  having  a  meal 
prepared  at  home,  and  I  repaired  to  the  hotel.  The  house,  I  found, 
had  been  subjected  to  a  search  during  the  night,  everyone  been 
turned  out  of  their  beds,  and  finally  the  Red  Guard  had  unsealed 
and  gone  down  into  the  wine  cellar,  where,  the  manager,  a 
Frenchman,  told  me,  they  still  were.  Dinner  at  the  hotel  had 
risen  from  Rs.d  to  Es.l2.  Whilst  we  were  speaking  cavalry 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  Square,  rifle  reports  sounded  in  all 
directions,  and  the  crowd  rushed  hither  and  thither,  panic-stricken. 
The  soldiers  emerged  from  the  wine  cellar,  running  one  after 
the  other  through  the  restaurant,  and,  half-drunk,  let  off  their 
rifles  as  they  went !  A  regular  panic  ensued,  for  no  one  knew 
where  the  shots  were  coming  from,  or  where  to  get  for  shelter. 

On  this  same  day,  about  two  hours  later,  I  ventured  forth  to 
go  home.  A  carriage  with  four  occupants  passed,  the  horses 
going  at  a  gallop.  Two  Red  Guards  followed  in  pursuit,  firing 
with  horse-pistols  at  those  in  it.  From  the  opposite  direction 
shots  were  also  fired  and  two  of  the  occupants  wounded ;  the 
carriage  was  stopped  by  the  crowd  ahead,  and  a  cordon  of  Guards 
at  this  point  closed  off  the  street. 

Going  to  visit  one’s  friends  was  another  weary  performance, 
for,  after  repeatedly  ringing  the  bell  and  calling  one’s  name 
through  the  door,  it  would  be  opened,  still  on  the  chain,  to  show 
the  maid  flanked  by  the  various  members  of  the  household,  each 
armed  with  any  quickly  available  instrument.  Firearms  had 
long  ago  been  prohibited  to  civilians. 

The  nights  were  sequel  to  the  days,  and  there  was  little  rest, 
what  with  connecting  up  alarm  signals,  hiding  valuables,  and 
listening  with  bated  breath  to  the  shooting  and  sounds  of  rioting 
going  on  in  the  streets,  wondering  if  this  armed  mob  would  not 
make  one’s  own  door  their  next  halt.  Neither  life  nor  property 
was  spared  where  these  people  entered,  and  torture  w^as  often 
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resorted  to  for  extorting  a  confession  of  hidden  treasure.  In  one 
of  the  many  instances  I  might  quote,  the  wife,  tied  up  in  one 
room  heard  groans  coming  from  the  next,  and,  somehow  freeing 
herself,  got  through,  to  see  her  husband  on  the  floor  bound  hand 
and  foot,  with  paraffin  lamps  being  applied  to  the  bare  soles  of 
his  feet.  I  say  one  of  the  instances  I  can  quote,  because  the 
details  of  others  would  not  be  suitable  for  these  pages. 

The  outlook  was,  as  I  have  said,  hopeless,  and  all  foreigners 
who  possibly  could  prepared  to  leave  the  country ;  they  did  well 
who  left  at  this  time,  for  it  was  still  possible  to  take  one’s 
belongings  and  get  home  through  Finland. 

By  the  advent  of  1918  Little  Eussia,  worn  out  and  exasperated 
by  her  tormentors,  cast  about  for  means  of  deliverance.  Bis- 
organised  and  unable  to  cope  with  her  internal  enemy,  she  was 
incapable  of  longer  carrying  on  warfare  over  the  frontier,  and, 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  offered  to  the  Austro-Ger- 
manic  Command  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  conditional  terms. 
History  repeats  itself,  and,  as  a  thousand  years  ago,  envoys  of 
the  Russian  people  went  to  the  brothers  Eurik,  saying  :  "There 
is  abundance  in  our  land,  but  no  order ;  establish  order  and  take 
of  the  abundance  ” ;  so  now'  the  Ukrainians  made  an  offer  of 
1,000,000  tons  of  their  golden  grain  for  immediate  transport,  if 
Germany  would  agree  to  the  policing  of  the  Ukraine.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  Germany  required  no  further  persuasion  to  send 
troops  into  the  corn  granary  of  Russia,  but  owing  to  differences 
between  Vienna  and  Berlin,  some  time  passed  before  negotia¬ 
tions  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  When  ultimately  the  Treaty 
of  Brest  was  signed.  Little  Eussia  proclaimed  herself  as  tire 
Ukrainian  Republic,  independent  of  the  North,  with  her  own 
seat  of  government  in  the  capital,  Kieff.  The  first  transport  of 
grain  w'as  to  be  follow'ed  by  further  instalments  from  the  standing 
harvest.  As  the  Ukraine  covers  an  area  equal  to  that  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  united,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that, 
what  with  communications  cut  and  civil  war  raging  in  the 
country,  news  to  the  interior  travelled  slowly,  or,  as  was  more 
often  the  case,  not  at  all ;  the  frequent  funerals  of  officers  brought 
to  town  for  burial  testified  to  the  promiscuous  fighting  going  on 
around  us,  but  even  the  dead  seemed  deprived  of  their  peace, 
for  to  the  strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise  ”  the  unfortunate  victims, 
in  their  open  coffins,  crimson  like  the  flowers  and  streamers, 
were  jolted  through  the  streets  to  the  cemetery.  The  news  that 
did  filter  through  was  brought  by  word  of  mouth  and  proved,  in 
most  cases,  as  untrustworthy  as  the  Bolshevik  newspapers,  which 
appeared  spasmodically,  printed  in  the  new  phonetic  spelling 
established  by  the  Commissars. 
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At  Kharkov,^  the  most  populous  city  in  the  interior  and  the 
very  heart  of  the  Ukraine,  we  knew  little  more  than  that  German 
troops  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  entered  Kietf  ;  of  their  further 
movements,  or  the  attitude  w^hich  was  likely  to  be  assumed 
towards  foreigners  still  in  the  country,  w’e  had  no  intimation, 
and,  fe&rful  of  Hun  reputation,  foreigners — men  and  women — 
threw  up  thek  appointments  and  made  a  dash  for  home,  by  * 

whatever  means  still  available.  To  many  this  meant  ruin.  The 
route  over  Finland  was  found  to  be  closed  by  civil  war,  and 
those  homeward  bound  were  obliged  to  travel  vid  Mourmansk  or- 
Vladivostock,  and  were  in  most  cases  months  on  the  road. 

All  through  March  there  were  repeated  rumours  that  tlie 
Germans  were  coming,  but  no  developments ;  and  accustomed  to 
the  cry  of  “wolf”  we  went  on  our  daily  routine,  in  most  cases 
already  too  blunted  by  misery  to  be  any  more  capable  of  judging 
between  the  two  evils ;  and  so  when  one  day  running  messengers 
came  to  say  German  troops  were  already  in  the  outljdng  vil¬ 
lages  and  would  soon  be  in  the  town,  everyone  was  taken  by 
surprise.  The  Bolsheviks,  Government  and  garrison,  ignored 
their  promises  to  defend  Kharkov,  and,  once  assured  that  rumour 
was  fact,  fled  by  whatever  means  were  fastest.  Some  donned 
disguises,  others  threw  off  their  bright  uniforms  whilst  they  fled, 
and  the  Jews — ever  on  the  look-out  for  profit — picked  up  these 
uniforms  and  ofi'ered  them  on  the  old  clothes  market,  where  they 
found  a  ready  sale  to  hooligans  and  thieves.  All  through  that 
night  the  streets  resounded  to  the  shrill  whistles  of  departing  cars, 
the  tramp  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  the  hurried  tread  of  men.  Profiting 
by  the  general  confusion,  looters  and  escaped  criminals  infested 
the  streets,  murdering  and  plundering  the  helpless  inhabitants. 

Promiscuous  shooting,  the  patter  of  Maxim  guns  and  bursting 
of  hand-grenades  had  become  familiar  sounds  to  us,  but  now 
towards  dawm  a  new  sound — the  regular  boom  of  cannon — 
vibrated  through  the  air.  A  voluntary  guard,  consisting  mostly 
of  householders,  sprang  to  life,  sent  home  venturesome  foot- 
passengers  and  stopped  street  traffic ;  but,  as  usual,  no  one  knew 
what  was  happening,  or  who  it  w^as  defending  the  town. 

Towards  noon  the  cannonade  ceased,  the  Guard  melted  away, 
and  people,  impatient  of  uncertainty,  made  for  that  part  of  the 
town  where  the  German  troops  must  enter.  Several  field  cars  t 

bearing  Staff  Officers  had  already  arrived  and  driven  to  military  f 

headquarters.  A  moment  of  suspense,  and  then,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  carry,  an  interminable  line  of  sombre  grey  with  here 
and  there  a  splash  of  bright  colour  :  the  German  cavalry  and 
infantry  with  an  escort  of  their  new  allies,  the  Ukrainians. 

(1)  Population  600,000.  > 
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The  men  moved  up  silently  and  orderly,  though  obviously 
fatigued,  and  the  crowds  out  to  see  them,  lining  streets  and 
squares,  watched  them — silent  and  intent.  It  is  true  some  ladies 
of  the  German  colony  in  town  came  forward  with  offerings  of 
flowers,  and  w'hat  must  have  been  several  hundred  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war,  stationed  in  and  around  the  town,  pushed  in 
among  the  troopers  and  their  big  horses,  joyfully  shaking  hands 
with  the  men  and  kissing  the  animals ;  but  the  Germans  were 
apparently  more  eager  to  find  their  quarters  and  get  up  their 
telephone  connections  than  to  receive  ovations,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  blue  sky  overhead,  the  whole  scene  appeared  sombre  and 
joyless.  The  troops  entered  Kharkov  on  April  7th,  but  for  the 
next  few  days  there  was  a  continual  influx  of  baggage  waggons, 
queer  little  Polish  peasant  cars,  and  all  the  inevitable  para¬ 
phernalia  of  an  army  on  the  march.  I  returned  home  wondering 
how  long  even  the  two  rooms  allowed  me  in  my  house  would 
remain  mine,  for,  according  to  Bolshevik  regulations,  no  one 
had  a  right  to  more  than  one  room,  or,  if  married,  two.  All 
living  or  reception  rooms  had  to  be  let.  A  German  quarter¬ 
master  was  awaiting  me.  Boom  must  be  found,  he  said. 
When  that  night  I  went  through  the  book  kept  by  all  Eussian 
householders  for  the  benefit  of  the  police,  I  saw  that  in  the  home 
I  had  formerly  occupied  with  my  family  and  servants,  I  had  two 
girl  students,  a  Polish  family  with  their  numerous  retinue,  several 
officers  of  the  German  Staff  and  their  men  disposed  all  over  the 
house,  not  to  speak  of  horses  and  cars  outside.  On  entering  the 
house  the  soldiers  pointed  with  amusement  to  the  shield  which 
showed  them  they  were  quartered  in  the  British  Consulate.  The 
Allied  Consuls  had  left  reluctantly  a  few  days  previously,  and 
diplomatic  relations  having  ceased  with  the  entry  of  the  Germans, 
their  Consular  shields  came  down  next  morning. 

II. 

The  mere  presence  of  the  German  troops  seemed  sufficient  to 
restore  order.  The  Red  Terror  vanished,  and  once  again  we 
slept  and  went  about  without  risk.  In  place  of  blood-curdling 
posters  assuring  the  “  Comrades  ”  that  freedom  could  only  be 
attained  by  the  blood  and  over  the  bodies  of  the  “  boorgoo  ”  we 
had  stern  proclamations  exhorting  the  populace  to  maintain  order 
in  the  German  and  hitherto  unofficial  Ukrainian  dialect.  Over 
the  building  which  was  formerly  tenanted  by  the  10th  Army 
Corps  the  German  Eagle  waved  peacefully  beside  the  Ukrainian 
Gold  and  Blue — yet  these  were  not  the  “old  times.”  The  Ger¬ 
man  element  soon  pervaded  everything.  Stalwart  forms  in  field- 
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grey  stalked  the  streets  and  German  military  bands  played 
“  Deutschland  iiber  Alles  ”  in  the  parks  and  on  the  squares.  At 
this  time  (the  first  week  in  July)  rumours  of  the  murder  of  the 
Imperial  family  were  more  and  more  frequent,  and  finally  crys¬ 
tallised  into  facts.  At  first  no  one  wished  to  believe  these,  for, 
however  despotic  the  Imperial  rule  had  been,  a  halo  still  encircled 
the  person  of  the  Tsar  and  his  family.  The  Church  in  the 
Ukraine,  represented  by  Archbishop  Antony,  reluctantly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  news  and  finally  decided  on  holding  the  Service  for  the 
Dead.  Antony  had  tried  his  best  to  rally  the  people  round  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  was  consequently  leading  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence,  worthy  of  any  priest  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When, 
after  being  turned  out  of  his  diocese,  as  also  from  the  monas¬ 
tery  at  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  he  was  again  permitted  to 
officiate  (for  equally  unknown  reasons)  in  his  cathedral  at  Khar¬ 
kov,  the  old  man,  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  Greek 
Church  after  the  service,  holding  up  the  Cross,  strode  from  the 
altar  out  of  the  church  on  to  the  University  Square ;  one  felt 
oneself  back  in  the  medireval  ages,  for  the  people,  long  cognisant 
that  once  again  they  had  been  duped,  flocked  like  lost  sheep  to 
their  shepherd,  not  only  to  kiss  the  Cross  he  held,  but  his  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  ground  he  trod. 

I  was  wondering  how  I  should  be  able  to  continue  meeting 
all  the  obligations  my  household  now  put  on  me,  when  a  notice 
from  the  “  Kommandatur  ”  relieved  me  of  further  anxiety.  The 
house  and  premises,  I  was  informed,  were  commandeered,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  two  weeks  would  suffice  for  me  to  settle  up 
affairs  and  leave  the  Ukraine.  The  explosions  at  the  Kieff  arsenal, 
the  murder  of  General  Eichom  and  Count  Mirbach,  accounted 
for  the  recent  arrests  of  foreigners,  and  rumours  spread  about 
myself  in  town,  held  me  ready  for  any  emergency,  but  how  get 
to  Moscow  in  present  circumstances?  I  knew  of  several 
branch-houses  of  Moscow  firms  keeping  up  communication  with 
their  main  houses  through , couriers,  and  to  the  representatives 
of  these  I  now  went  for  information.  I  received  a  hopeless 
description  of  the  “Comrades’  ”  doings  on  the  way,  but,  seeing 
I  must  needs  go,  they  put  me  in  touch  with  several  gentlemen 
and  a  courier  just  abdut  to  leave.  The  question  was,  how,  with 
my  British  document,  I  should  be  able  to  pass  the  hostile  German 
and  Bolshevik  outposts. 

I  applied  to  the  German  authorities  for  a  paper  authorising 
me  to  leave.  They  said  :  “  We  shall  give  no  papers  for  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  to  make  cigarettes  with.”  The  latter,  angered  by  our 
landing  at  Mourmansk,  might  be  expected  to  open  hostilities 
at  any  moment.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  and  restrictions,  it 
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was  possible  to  take  only  what  one  could  conveniently  carry, 
including  food  for  a  week  :  10  lb.  flour  or  bread,  and  one  fur  coat 
were  allowed.  There  was  much  amusement  over  the  humanity 
of  the  latter  permission !  A  man,  for  many  years  our  faithful 
attendant,  was  to  go  as  my  courier.  The  night  before  leaving 
I  spent  in  preparations  for  the  road.  I. had  realised  my  ward¬ 
robe  and  sewed  the  proceeds  into  various  parts  of  my  costume. 
The  money  current  was  of  no  good  outside  the  Ukraine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Kerenski’s  new  Ukrainian  notes,  dirty  stamps,  and 
coupons  issued  by  various  restaurants.  A  few  inevitable  trinkets 
I  stowed  away  in  a  fowl  roasted  for  this  purpose  (alas !  not  eat¬ 
able  on  the  road!).  By  the  time  this,  was  accomplished  the 
nightingales  had  ceased  their  song,  morning  was  dawning,  and 
the  man  with  a  cup  of  coffee  reminded  me  it  was  time  to 
leave.  At  4  a.m.  we  w^ere  ready,  and,  carrying  bundle  and  basket, 
I  left  my  home,  a  true  refugee. 

Our  train  left  at  6  a.m.  Fourth-class  accommodation  only  was 
offered.  Windows  were  all  smashed.  Our  fellow-passengers  con¬ 
sisted  of  workmen  and  the  so-called  sack-carriers.  Carrying  flour 
to  starving  Moscow  is  quite  a  trade,  and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
on  the  increase ;  for  at  whatever  price  these  men  buy  the  flour 
or  sugar  in  the  South,  they  can  sell  it  at  four  and  five  times  the 
amount  in  Moscow.  Knowing  their  goods  are  likely  to  be 
requisitioned,  they  resort  to  every  subterfuge  to  hide  them  from 
the  Red  Guard,  and  risk  their  lives  rather  than  give  up  their 
merchandise. 

On  arriving  at  Bielgorod,  our  first  stop,  we  found  that  the 
railway  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  it  became  evident  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  with  my  British  passport.  One 
of  the  gentlemen,  whose  yvife  was  already  at  Moscow,  suggested 
I  should  profit  by  this  fact,  and  for  the  next  few  days  pass  as 
his  “ofiflcial  wife.”  I  must  here  explain  that  Russian  ladies’ 
names  are  usually  written  on  their  husband’s  documents.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  courteous  offer,  and 
during  the  journey  was  on  several  occasions  relieved  to  know  that 
that  passport  of  mine  was  snugly  put  aw'ay  in  the  courier’s  cap. 

The  next  railway  connection  was  sixty  versts  ahead,  over  open, 
unprotected  country,  and  the  only  w’ay  of  reaching  this  place 
w'as  by  springless  country  carts,  such  as  ace  used  for  taking 
potatoes  and  cabbages  to  market.  A  great  deal  of  haggling  and 
gesticulating  ensued  between  the  owners  of  these  carts  and  would- 
be  passengers,  for  the  peasants,  frightened  by  reports  of  robbery 
and  murder  on  the  road,  asked  exorbitant  fares  or  refused  alto¬ 
gether  to  drive.  It  took  all  our  powers  of  persuasion  and  the 
promise  of  £24  (Rs.240)  till,  finally,  two  queer  old  fellows  con- 
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seated  to  take  us.  To  avoid  attracting  notice  we  sent  them  for¬ 
ward  through  the  town  with  the  couriers.  In  passing  through 
Bielgorod  there  was  comparatively  little  evidence  of  the  bitter 
fighting  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Ukrainian  and  Soviet 
Armies,  and  the  ancient  monastery  lay  unharmed,  basking  in 
the  sunshine,  its  white  walls  and  blue  cupolas  a  happy  colour 
scheme  in  the  landscape. 

When  we  joined  up  the  gentlemen  took  the  lead,  I  came  second, 
and  several  heavily-laden  carts  brought  up  the  rear.  I  rode,  or, 
rather,  tried  to  do  so,  but  the  men,  in  preference  to  the  jolting, 
kept  up  a  sort  of  jog-trof  by  the  side.  Gentlemen  and  couriers 
alike  had  donned  the  black  blouse  and  cap,  the  usual  garb  of 
the  Eussian  workman,  and  looked  quite  passable  members  of  the 
proletariat.  The  country  through  which  we  were  passing  showed 
a  singular  change  from  South  to  North,  or,  better  said,  from 
Little  Kussia,  her  waving  cornfields  and  blue  skies,  to  the  more 
bleak  landscape  of  Great  Eussia,  and,  although  only  two  hours 
distant  from  Kharkov  by  rail,  as  different  in  character  as  are  the 
writings  of  the  two  great  authors  of  this  country — Gogol  and 
Tolstoi. 

Our  way  lay  over  a  high  plateau  furrowed  by  deep  chalk 
ravines,  wind-swept  and  cold  even  on  this  midsummer’s  day. 
The  drivers,  queer,  dried-up  old  things  with  white  beards  and 
mahogany-like  faces,  shook  themselves  into  their  sheepskins  and 
told  us  fearfully,  as  they  crossed  themselves,  that  these  same 
ravines  were  now  the  favourite  haunts  of  footpads  and  thieves. 
The  much-feared  outposts  on  the  road  are  Ukrainians,  Geidemaks,^ 
only  occasionally  a  German  soldier.  They  are  fine  men,  but  when 
they  canter  up  on  their  restive  horses,  armed  to  the  teeth,  they 
convey  rather  the  impression  of  gentry  of  the  road  than  war¬ 
riors.  On  the  first  occasion  when  they  stopped  me,  my  new, 
somewhat  unpronounceable  name  went  out  of  my  head ;  for¬ 
tunately  the  rightful  owner  came  up  in  time  to  save  the  situation. 

We  were  repeatedly  stopped,  questioned  and  searched,  but, 
owing  to  our  many  precautions  and  our  knowing  all  their 
dialects,  we,  unlike  other  travellers,  were  neither  robbed,  arrested, 
nor  sent  back.  Night  had  set  in,  and  we  looked  longingly  for 
the  estate  at  which  we  intended  passing  the  night.  It  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  the  landscape  stretched  before  us  with  that  in¬ 
definable  loveliness  peculiar  to  Russian  scenery.  Suddenly  we 
came  to  a  stop  by  a  sentry’s  “Who  goes  there?”  and  found  our¬ 
selves  before  a  group  of  buildings  within  white  walls.  From  the 
questionable  crowd  w'hich  gathered  round  us  we  gathered  that 
the  owner  had  been  evicted  and  the  estate  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

(1)  The  Cossacks  who  have  gone  over  to  the  Germans. 
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We  could  scarcely  have  found  a  more  eerie  shelter  I  Some  of 
the  soldiers  commenced  sorting  out  what  suited  their  individual 
requirements  from  our  scanty  belongings.  We  were  told  we 
might  sleep  in  the  enclosure  on  our  carts,  or  in  the  church  close 
by — there  was  no  other  accommodation.  In  the  church  lay  the 
body  of  the  murdered  village  priest.  After  much  parley  we 
were  told  to  follow  one  of  the  Geidemaks.  He  took  us  to  a  group 
of  cottages,  and  the  one  we  entered  was,  I  think,  the  filthiest 
house  I  have  ever  been  in.  Two  frightened  women  came  to 
meet  us,  and  said  they  had  only  recently  come  up  from  the  cellar 
where  they  had  been  hiding  during  the  ten  days’  fighting.  Their 
husbands  had  been  arrested  and  sent  away ;  the  house  occupied 
by  soldiery.  They  brought  us  a  samov^ir,  and,  littering  down 
straw  on  the  floor,  bade  us  rest  well.  After  supper  I  lay  down  on 
a  settle  behind  a  rough  partition,  and  could  only  have  just  gone  to 
sleep-  when  a  light  on  my  face  wakened  me ;  by  me  stood  three 
Geidemak  officers,  one  holding  a  lamp — all  drunk.  Our  high- 
pitched  voices  w’oke  my  companions,  and  they  came  and  per¬ 
suaded  these  men  to  go  with  them  and  have  the  remains  of  our 
tea.  Conversation  disclosed  that  another  fight  was  imminent 
at  dawn.  Frequent  shots  echoing  through  the  night  air  banished 
any  further  desire  we  might  have  had  for  sleep,  and  by  daylight 
we  were  well  on  our  w'ay — but  this  time  no  heavily-laden  carts 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  eight  men  with  them  had  been 
murdered  in  the  attempt  to  save  their  goods. 

Here  the  traces  of  fighting  became  more  and  more  evident,  and 
the  villages  forsaken  and  desolate.  The  little  thatched  cottages, 
until  recently  the  homes  of  peasant  families,  were  burnt  and 
bulging,  and  the  few'  stragglers  on  the  road  seemed  in  a  state 
of  apathy,  beyond  anger  or  remonstrance.  Where  should  have 
stood  the  station  we  found  remnants  of  walls,  and  a  few  cattle- 
trucks  were  all  that  was  evident  of  the  train  we  diad  come  to  seek. 
Three  or  four  hours  passed,  then  an  engine  was  hung  on  to  these, 
and  would-be  passengers  told  to  get  in,  forty  to  each  car.  Some 
had  reasons  /or  going  on  top.  It  appeared  the  correct  thing  to 
do,  to  sweep  out  your  truck  with  fresh  willow  twigs,  and  the 
experienced  littered  down  a  wisp  of  straw  to  lie  on.  The  men  and 
women  travelling  were  characters  such  as  M.  Gorki  has  made 
familiar  to  ns — and  all  either  homeless  or  out  of  work  through 
some  phase  of  the  war.  They  ate,  drank,  and  finally  fell  asleep. 
For  once  these  people  were  too  tired  to  talk,  and  that  says  much 
in  a  land  where  talking  is  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  life. 
These  horse-boxes  had  been  used  for  the  transport  of- coal-dust, 
and  when  we  got  under  way  the  atmosphere  proved  neither 
healthful  nor  beautifying. 
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There  were  all  sorts  of  incidents  on  the  way,  for  this  was*  a 
free  train  not  hampered  by  guards  or  conductors,  and  when  the 
cars  ran  hot  and  caught  fire,  it  was  nobody’s  business  to  grease 
them,  and  if  the  engine  was  not  powerful  enough  to  get  up  hill, 
why,  it  had  to  try  until  it  succeeded.  Near  Tula,  at  a  little 
station  where  formerly  pilgrims  alighted  to  seek  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  Tolstoi,  a  peculiar  irony  decreed  the  Bed  Guard 
should  turn  up.  They  looked  a  miserable  set  of  boys,  there  was 
much  quarrelling,  firing,  and  loss  of  life.  Those  riding  on  top 
of  the  trucks,  on  approach  of  the  Guards,  let  down  their  sacks 
by  ropes  over  the  farther  side,  and  in  most  cases  this  subter¬ 
fuge  succeeded.  We  peered  forth  on  the  scene  from  our  truck, 
and  congratulated  ourselves  when  finally  we  arrived  unharmed 
at  Kursk.  Here  we  had  promised  ourselves  a  rest  in  town,  but 
Kursk,  now  forming  the  frontier  between  North  and  South,  w^as 
under  martial  law,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  station, 
after  sunset.  The  clock  showed  11  p.m.  A  curious  sight  met  Our 
eyes !  Camping  out  in  the  station  yard  lay  hundreds  of  peasants 
—men,  women,  and  children — in  every  possible  pose  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  shining  on  them  gave  them 
the  ghastly  look  of  corpses.  They  had  arrived  here  on  their 
way  South  in  search  of  food,  but  being  unable  to  obtain  either 
permits  or  transport  for  going  on,  spent  their  days  between  the 
Permit  Office  and  the  station.  The  possibilities  of  the  office  limited 
permits  to  twenty — at  most  thirty — a  day,  and  now,  I  was  told,  the 
number  of  people  collected  was  just  on  3,000,  and  this  with  the 
cholera  threatening  !  The  people  bore  their  trials  in  true  Bussian 
style,  but  the  sight  was  piteous  in  the  extreme,  and  my  heart 
went  out  to  all  these  homeless  ones,  making  me  try  to  bear  more 
patiently  my  own  little  share  in  this  tragedy.  The  buildings 
inside  were  equally  crowded  and  lit  only  by  the  oil  lamps  burning 
under  the  ikons.  To  get  through  to  the  restaurant  we  had  to 
step  over  and  between  human  bundles,  wrapped  in  sleep.  Sud¬ 
denly  wild  cries  arose !  Thieves,  profiting  by  the  darkness,  had 
stolen  luggage  from  some  wretched  sleeper,  but  bemg  noticed  in 
time  they  were  chased  and  shot  down  as  they  ran. 

The  restaurant  claimed  that  name  by  courtesy  only,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  eat,  and,  tired  as  we  were,  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  sit  out  the  night  amid  the  noise  and  the  stench.  By 
paying  B8.25  I  was  able  to  hire  a  chair  to  be  mine  until  morning. 
Others  were  sat  on  in  turn,  or  by  queue.  A  man  I  had  taken 
to  be  a  labourer  next  me  addressed  me  in  French,  asking  how 
I  had  fared,  and,  above  all,  why  I  came  to  be  travelling  at  this 
time.  I  had  till  then  fancied  I  looked  much  like  my  former 
charwoman  at  home.  This  gentleman  proved  to  be  an  officer  of 
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the  Old,  First  Army  and  was  flying  from  the  Bolshevik  atrocities 
at  Moscow.  He  was  to  have  been  shot,  together  w'ith  thirty  com¬ 
panions,  but  had  contrived  to  escape  during  the  slaughter.  He 
left  me  to  go  and  sleep  on  a  table,  for  which  privilege  he  had  paid 
Rs.50.  In  the  early  morning  our  waking  nightmare  came  to  an 
end,  for  a  train  was  made  ready  to  leave.  True,  it  was  stripped  of 
all  ordinary  comforts,  but  to  us  it  meant  the  possibility  of  sleep, 
and  w^e  hailed  it  with  joy !  We  paid  large  tips  to  men  to  go 
ahead  and  procure  seats  for  us.  The  nearer  we  got  to  Moscow 
the  more  alarming  grew  the  reports  as  to  conditions  there.  I 
had  had  no  news  of  my  husband — and  was  told  all  Englishmen 
were  in  prison. 

Forty-eight  hours  through  famine-stricken  districts  brought  us 
to  the  capital — unwashed,  unkempt,  and  ravenous,  it  is  true,  but 
more  than  content  with  the  result  of  our  many  precautions  for 
our  journey.  In  the  days  of  Tsardom  this  trip  had  taken 
sixteen  hours. 

My  paper  is  but  a  sketch  of  visible  factff,  for  to  touch  on  the 
deep,  underlying  tragedy  of  this  great  nation  for  ever  striving 
for  light,  yet  after  centuries  still  groping  in  the  dark,  would  take 
me  beyond  the  limit  of  these  pages.  , 

K.  Manistrr  Blakey. 
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“  The  proceedings  of  Sinn  Fein  have  all  along  been,  and  are  at  this 
moment,  calculated  to  antagonise  America,  and  the  other  democracies  of 
the  world,  by  conveying  to  the  American  people,  and  to  the  labour  demo¬ 
cracies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  impression  that  the  Irish 
people  are  pro-German  and  enemies  of  the  democratic  peoples  of  Europe 
and  the  New  World.  Ireland  cannot  hope  to  win  by  such  a  policy . 

‘‘  And  when  the  Irish  people  are  called  upon  to  elect  representatives 
pledged  not  to  take  their  seats  in  Parliament,  they  must  remember  that,  by 
so  doing,  they  ....  would  simply  hand  over  the  representation  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  followers  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.” — 
Manifesto  to  the  Irish  People  from  a  joint  Conference  of  the  Members  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  and  of  the  National  Directory  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  October  llfh,  1918. 

"  Some  people  in  England  appeared  to  think  that  the  Sinn  Feiuers  had 
placed  all  thoir  hopes  on  the  success  of  the  Germans,  and  so  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  panic  because  Germany  had  failed. 
First  of  all,  Germany  had  not*  failed  (loud  applause).  Germany  had  estab¬ 
lished  herself  as  a  Republic,  and  Sinn  Feiners  might  soon  claim  to  be 
standing  beside  her  as  a  fellow  Republic  (renewed  applause).” — Count 
Plc.vkett,  one  of  the  three  Sinn  Fein  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Republican  Assembly  (Au  Bail  Eireann),  speaking 
at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House,  January  17th,  1919. 

“  From  the-  inception  of  ‘  The  United  Irishman  ’  we  have  opposed  the 
sending  of  Irishmen  to  sit  in  the  British  Parliament  on  two  grounds  (1) 
That  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  usurped  authority  of  a  foreign  assembly  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the -people  of  Ireland,  and  (2)  That  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
rnentarianism  has  been  materially  and  morally  disastrous  to  the  country. 

. Noi  measure  of  a  beneficial  nature  for  this  country  has  ever  been 

passed  by  the  British  Parliament  as  a  result  of  the  presence,  speeches,  and 
actions  of  the  delegation  from  Ireland.” — From  Arthur  Griffith's  pamphlet, 
“The  Resurrection  of  Hungary:  a  Parallel  for  Ireland,"  published  in  1904, 
and  which  was  the  genesis  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement. 

“You  cannot,”  said  Burke,  “indict  a  whole  nation.”  Yet,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  situation  that  has  been  created  by  the  astonishing 
triumph  of  Sinn  Fein  at  the  General  Election  it  is  difficult  not 
to  think  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  have  deliber¬ 
ately,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  put  themselves  in  the  wrong 
before  the  better  part  of  humanity. 

One  of  Thomas  Davis’s  colleagues  in  the  Young  Ireland  move¬ 
ment,  Thomas  MacNevin,  used  to  say  that  it  would  be  good  for 
Irish  Nationalists  if  they  could  “deviate  occasionally  from  their 
native  bogs  ”  ;  and  the  late  Lieutenant  “Tom  ”  Kettle  put  the 
same  thought  in  another  way  when  he  wrote  that  we  should  be  not 
-only  good  Irishmen  but  also  good  Europeans.  Sinn  Fein,  forget¬ 
ting,  or  ignoring,  this  advice,  managed  to  manoeuvre  Ireland  right 
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out  of  the  world  movement  which  arose  from  the  war.  Yet  there 
is  no  ‘‘small  nation  ”  whose  interests  are  so  deeply  concerned  in 
the  movement  owing  to  the  far-stretching  ramifications  of  the  race 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies.  It  would  not  be  too  unreasonable  for  a  Nationalist,  even 
of  the  old  school,  to  argue  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  attitude 
of  Sinn  Fein  towards  the  war  was  justifiable  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  deal  with  the  Carsonite 
threat  of  an  appeal  to  force  if  Home  Rule  w’as  imposed  on 
“Ulster,”  and  to  the  hostility  and  contemptuous  treatment  of 
Mr.  Redmond’s  recruiting  campaign  by  the  War  Office  after  war 
had  been  declared;  but,  politically  speaking,  there  can  be  no  * 
defence  for  it  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  or  at  least  after  i 
the  United  States  decided  to  support  the  Allies  with  her  armed  j 
forces. 

Sinn  Fein  was  no  more  enamoured  of  Germany  than  it  was  of  ' 
England,  as  England  was  represented  by  her  rule  in  Ireland. 

As  between  the  two  the  leaders  should  have  been  able  to  decide  | 
on  which  side  the  national  welfare  lay,  without  sentiment  or  any  ■' 
other  feeling  but  that  inspired  by  the  purpose  they  had  fixed  in  | 
their  minds.  No  doubt  when  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
national  welfare  lay  with  the  German  adventure  they  believed  that 
Germany  would  win,  and  no  doubt  also  they  were  moved  by  his¬ 
torical  causes,  and,  like  the  Czechs  in  the  case  of  Austria,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  fight  against  rather  than  with  the  nation  whose  control 
of  their  affairs  they  desired  to  get  rid  of.  I  am  assuming,  how-  , 
ever,  that  they  were,  to  use  Bismarck’s  phrase,  “honest  brokers,’’  ;i 
w'ho  simply  wanted  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  in  what  | 
they  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  Ireland.  The  question  of 
“loyalty”  did  not  concern  them,  taking,  as  they  did,  the  view 
expressed  characteristically  on  one  occasion  by-  Mr.  Tim  Healy 
that  it  was  absurd  to  ask  an  Irishman  to  be  loyal  to  the  meridian  y 
of  Greenwich.  The  meridian  of  Greenwich,  indeed,  was  the  same  j 
to  them  as  the  meridian  of  Potsdam.  And  in  this  spirit  they 
decided  in  favour  of  Potsdam  as  the  more  promising  investment,  i 
As  everyone  can  see  now,  including  the  wiser  heads  amongst  the 
Sinn  Feiners  themselves,  who  at  present  constantly  protest  that 
they  were  never  pro-German,  this  was  a  first-class  tactical  mis¬ 
take.  But  why  blame  them  for  not  having  all  the  prescience  of  ^ 
Solomon,  not  to  mention  Saint  Malachi  and  St.  Columkille?  How  | 
many  politicians,  and  even  experienced  ones,  have  always  been  jj 
prophets  in  their  own  country?  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  once  | 
confessed,  in  regard  to  an  important  international  question,  that  | 
he  had  “backed  the  WTong  horse.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  famous  | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  speech  at  an  early  stage  of  the  American  Civil  | 
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War,  declared  that  “Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a  nation.”  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  to  escape  from  a  howling  mob  in  Birmingham 
disguised  as  a  policeman  because  he  was  a  pro-Boer  and  a  “Little 
Englander.”  What  would  be  the  position  to-day  of  the  Czechs 
who  deserted  in  tens  of  thousands  from  the  Austrian  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  if  the  Central  Empires  had  succeeded  in  occupying 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Petrograd,  and  where,  just  now,  in  these 
circumstances,  would  be  the  Bohemian  Republic?  In  writing 
thus  I  am  not  considering  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  war,  but 
rather  approaching  the  question  in  the  Metternichean  spirit,  or, 
let  us  say,  in  the  spirit  of  most  of  the  old  diplomats,  who  gener¬ 
ally  thought  of  the  right  and  wrong  after  the  main  material  points 
at  issue  had  been  disposed  of;  and,  incidentally,  endeavouring  to 
emphasise  the  commonplace  that  the  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  agley. 

But  for  Sinn  Fein  the  whole  situation  was  transformed  when 
the  American  Republic  declared  war  on  Germany.  That  tremen¬ 
dous  decision,  following  the  series  of  events  that  led  up  to  it, 
should  have  been  proof  strong  as  Holy  Writ  that  the  world  w'as 
now  in  a  struggle  in  which  all  the  forces  of  democracy,  progress, 
and  nationalism  were  on  the  one  side,  and  all  those  of  tyranny 
and  reaction  on  the  other.  Waverers  in  all  countries  quickly 
realised  the  significance  of  the  event,  and  every  political  party 
in  every  nation  outside  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  literally  “from  China  to  Peru,”  saw  at  once  that 
the  war  was  one  not  merely  for  the  liberty  of  the  world  against  a 
monstrous  system  of  military  terrorism,  but  that  it  was  actually 
also  for  the  old  Christian  idea  of  life  against  a  pew,  barbarous, 
and  abhorrent  system  of  Paganism. 

All  Except  Sinn  Fein. 

It  has  nearly  alw'ays  been  the  privilege — generally  the  proud, 
piivilege — of  Ireland  to  be  “agin  the  Government,”  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  she  has  ever,  in  the  past,  been  contra  miindum. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  then,  that,  during  this  momentous  crisis  in 
history,  she  should  have  seemed  to  contract  herself  out  of  one 
of  the  most  heroic,  and,  to  brave  and  righteous  men,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  movements  that  ever  took  place  in  human  affairs — a 
movement,  too,  that  from  its  very  nature  should  have  made  a 
special  and  particular  appeal  to  the  inheritors  of  the  Irish  tradi¬ 
tion  at  home,  as  it  inevitably  and  happily  did  to  the  inheritors  of 
the  same  tradition  in  other  countries.  It  was  a  moral  calamity — 
and  not  likely  to  be  recovered  from  too  soon. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  get  over  that  some  day.  In  the 
'meantime  it  is  bound  grievously  to  affect  the  country  in  the  most 
vital  of  its  affairs. 
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The  Sinn  Fein  leaders  promised  their  followerb  that  Ireland 
would  get  her  independence  through  the  Peace  Conference.  With 
England — whom  they  have  formally  excommunicated  “with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,”  and  driven  back  across  the  Irish  Sea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  their  leaders.  Professor  John  MacNeill,  into  the 
position  ante  Henry  II.  and  the  English  Invasion — the  most  im¬ 
portant  nations  represented  at  that  Conference  are  France  and 
the  United  States.  With  both  Ireland  has  had  close  and  friendly 
historical  associations,  in  the  one  case  for  several  hundred  years, 
and  in  the  other  for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  would  have  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  Sinn  Fein,  if  it  could  not 
identify  itself  with  England,  at  least  to  do  so  with  the  two  great 
Republics.  Sinn  Fein,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  did  the  very 
opposite.  In  the  case  of  France  it  made  no  differentiation  what¬ 
ever  between  that  country  and  England.  I  cannot  remember  a 
word  of  sympathy  even  when  the  Germans  were  almost  within 
cannon  range  of  the  French  capital ;  where  the  tone  was  not  icily 
indifferent  it  was  captious,  sneering,  contemptuous,  or  superior; 
and  when  it  was  not  couched  in  one  of  these  veins  it  was  frankly 
hostile.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  brutally  hostile.  I  remember 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sinn  Fein  official  organ  about  a 
year  ago  in  which  it  was  elaborately  argued  that  France  had  no 
right  whatever,  historical,  geographical,  legal,  racial,  or  moral, 
ta  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  France,  however,  it  appears,  thus 
reassured  in  regard  to  the  tenderest  feeling  of  her  heart,  is  to  risk 
a  great  friendship  by  forcing  England  to  set  up  an  independent 
Sinn  Fein  Republic  at  her  front  door  in  Dublin. 

However,  that  is  really  a  minor  betise  in  comparison  with  the 
American  one. 

From  the  day  he  became  leader  of  the  Irish  people  one  of  the 
principal  means  adopted  by  Parnell  to  forward  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  was  American  friendship.  He  cultivated  it  assiduously 
from  the  time  in  1879  when  he  addressed  Congress  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  right  on  during  his  whole  public 
career,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  made  it  his  greatest  asset  and 
most  powerful  weapon  in  his  struggle  for  self-government  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  One  can  easily  imagine  what  “The  Chief  ” 
would  have  done  with  this  unique  advantage  when  the  United 
States  joined  in  the  war,  even  had  his  relations  with  the  British 
Government  of  the  day  been  unfriendly.  He  would  most 
assuredly  have  put  every  ounce  of  influence  he  had  in  Ireland  into 
the  American  scale. 

Why  did  not  Sinn  Fein  do  that  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  in 
the  difficulty  that  the  “Irish  Republic  ”  established  in  Dublin  in 
Easter  week  was  announced  in  a  document  describing  Austria  and 
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Grermany  as  its  “gallant  allies  in  Europe.”  But  Sinn  Fein, 
although  it  afterwards  gloried  in  the  Rebellion  and  made  plenty 
of  political  cai)ital  out  of  it,  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  out¬ 
break,  or  for  the  policy  which  led  to  it,  and  whatever  German 
connections,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  may  have  had,  if  any,  when 
the  United  States  drew  the  sword,  they  should  surely  have  been  a 
negligible  consideration  as  against  the  tremendous  fact  of  the 
Kepublic  becoming  an  Allied  belligerent.  In  its  wisdom,  however, 
it  decided  to  remain  in  a  position  which  it  described  as  “neutral.” 
Neutral !  When  one  thinks  of  such  unimaginable  ineptitude  now, 
with  the  Peace  Conference  sitting  and  President  Wilson  its 
dominating  figure,  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  old 
gods  who  used  to  make  people  mad  in  order  to  destroy  them  are 
really  dead  after  all.  Never  was  such  a  blunder,  such  an  ineffable, 
such  a  stupid  blunder,  committed  in  the  name  of  Irish  national¬ 
ism.  The  attitude  of  Sinn  Fein  at  that  time,  and  afterwards, 
towards  the  United  States  and  its  Chief  Magistrate  was  the  verit¬ 
able  abrogation  of  the  most  ordinary  common  sense,  not  to  speak 
of  political  judgment — it  was  the  missing  of  an  opportunity  the 
like  of  which  had  never  come  to  Ireland  before  to  assert  and 
maintain  her  individuality  and  her  claims  before  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

And  Sinn  Fein’s  fault  was  not  merely  negative.  Incompetence 
and  the  inability  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand  might  be  forgiven. 
Indifference  might  be  passed  over.  But  there  was  worse.  Not 
only  was  no  sympathy  shown  with  the  Republic  in  her  great 
and  splendid  knight-errantry,  but  actually  Sinn  Fein  organs, 
including  the  official  one,  questioned  the  honesty  of  the  President 
in  regard  to  his  epoch-making  “Notes  ”  addressed  to  the  German 
Government,  and  the  principles  he  laid  down  of  a  world  peace. 
At  present  Sinn  Fein  is  courting  America  very  hard,  but  for 
nearly  two  years  of  the  w'ar  its  attitude  towards  that  country, 
when  it  was  not  one  of  mere  supercilious  curiosity  or  a  suggestive 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  took  the  form  of  outspoken  condemna¬ 
tion  for  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  England.  There  was  a  time 
when  American  sailors  appearing  in  Dublin  or  Cork  would  have 
been  received  by  young  Irishmen  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  admiration  and.  goodwill.  During  last  summer  they  passed 
through  the  thoroughfares  of  these  cities  almost  unnoticed,  or 
looked  at  askance  with  questioning  or  even  pitying  eyes.  Many 
of  them  were  the  sons  of  Irish  fathers  and  mothers,  and  yet  they 
would  have  felt  more  at  home,  assuredly,  in  England  or  France. 

When  statesmen  are  out  for  revolutions  one  of  their  first  con¬ 
cerns,  as  a  rule,  is  to  make  as  powerful  friends  as  possible  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  It  is  elementary  politics,  and  there  are  many 
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ancient  and  modern  examples  of  the  successful  application  of  the  si 

principle.  There  is  one,  a  chapter  from  the  history  of  the  | 

struggle  for  the  independence  and  unification  of  Italy,  which  may,  ? 

perhaps,  be  referred"  to  here  as  a  “modern  instance,”  and  which,  | 

had  they  studied  it  carefully,  might  have  guided  the  Sinn  Fein  j 

leaders  to  a  wiser  policy  in  their  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  its  President  than  the  one  they  pursued.  In  1852  the  extrem-  i 

ists  of  Piedmont  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  indignation  over  the  j 

Imperialistic  tendencies  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  culminated  in  ! 

the  coup  d' Hat.  This  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  Cavour,  then 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  calculating  on  Napoleon’s  assistance 
in  due  time  for  his  schemes.  Numbers  of  refugees  from  France 
had  entered  the  country,  and,  through  the  Piedmontese  Press,  . 
proceeded  to  attack  the  new  Emperor.  Cavour,  on  the  plea  that 
Piedmont  must  not  -be  involved  by  outsiders  in  a  quarrel  with 
France,  had  a  Press  law  promptly  passed  which  enabled  him  to 
prevent  the  newspapers  referring  to  the  Emperor  otherwise  than  i 
with  respect.  [Mr.  De  Valera  could,  no  doubt,  have  modified  the  . 
unfriendly  comments  of  the  Sinn  Fein  journals  on  President  I 
Wilson,  but  apparently  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  until,  belatedly,  I 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  after  some  of  the  Sinn  Fein  papers 
had  attacked  him  in  the  most  furious  language — one  of  them 
declaring  that  “the  world  has  put  this  liar  on  a  pedestal,  made  f 
of  him  a  small  god.  .  .  .  Cromwell  wdth  his  Bible  was  merely  a  , 
messy  butcher  in  comparison  to  Wilson  and  his  moral  and  social 
philosophy  ” — when,  to  an  American  journalist,  in  his  hiding  as  I 

an  escaped  prisoner,  he  expressed  his  full  confidence  in  the  recti-  | 

tude  and  good  intentions  towards  Ireland  of  the  American  Presi¬ 
dent.]  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  gave  Cavour  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  his  next  step,  which  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  France 
and  England,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to  send  15,000 
troops  to  help  the  Allies — “an  instance  of  daring,”  as  it  was  after- 
wMds  described  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  “for  which  a  parallel  can  , 
scarcely  be  found  in  history.”  The  Allies  were  very  glad  to  have  this 
assistance,  small  as  it  was.  But  Cavour  was  by  no  means  out  for 
military  adventures  for  their  ow  n  sake.  His  purpose  was  to  assert 
the  position  of  Piedmont  in  the  international  field  that  that  State  ‘ 
w’ould  be  given  representation  at  the  Peace  Conference  after  the 
war.  And  at  Tchernaya  the  little  Piedmontese  army  fully  fulfilled 
the  mission  on  which  it  had  been  sent  when,  with  splendid  gal¬ 
lantry,  it  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Eussian  attack.  As  late  as  Septem-  [ 
ber  last,  in  the  Anglo-ltalian  Review,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
pointed  the  moral.  “It  was  their  battle,”  he  wrote,  “and  they 
won  it,  for  they  knew  that  with  the  cause  for  w'hich  they  were  1 

fighting  was  bound  up  the  whole  future  of  their  country.”  The  I 
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sequel  came  at  the  Congress  of  the  Powers  at  Paris  in  1856. 
Cavour  took  his  seat  there,  but  elected  not  to  have  much  part  in 
the  deliberations.  “He  was  content,”  says  Sir  Valentine,  “that 
Piedmont  should  have  no  share  in  the  spoils  of  victory.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  to  make  the  voice,  not  merely  of  Piedmont  but 
of  Italy,  heard  in  the  councils  of  assembled  Europe,  and  he  made 
it  heard  in  accents  which  were  to  ring  through  history.”  That 
Peace  Congress  had  no  legal  or  other  right  whatever  to  deal  with 
anything  but  the  affairs  of  the  East,  yet  Cavour  so  managed 
matters  that  it  was  obliged  to  discuss  the  then  state  of  things  in 
Italy  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
on  the  one  side,  and  Piedmont  and  France  on  the  other,  are  a 
strict  parallel.  Piedmont,  for  instance,  was  an  independent  State 
de  facto,  whereas  Ireland,  as  conceived  by  Sinn  Fein  at  present, 
is  an  independent  State  only  de  )ure ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  if 
Mr.  De  Valera,  by  some  means  or  other,  had  sent  his  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers  to  help  the  Allies  in  France  and  Flanders  (he  could  possibly 
have  furnished  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  as  against  Cavour’ s 
fifteen  thousand  in  the  Crimean  campaign)  that  the  United  States 
would  have  sent  General  Pershing  with  a  large  army  to  turn  the 
English  out  of  Ireland  as  France  sent  Marshal  MacMahon  to  turn 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia ;  but  they  bear  suffi¬ 
cient  resemblance  to  each  other  to  suggest  a  somewhat  better  plan 
for  getting  the  position  of  Ireland  discussed  in  Paris  than  the 
crude  one  Sinn  Fein  seems  to  have  adopted.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  say  that  in  these  circumstances — or  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  have  arisen,  or  to  have  been  created,  during  the  war — 
Ireland  would  have  got  direct  representation  at  the  Conference. 
But  this  Conference,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  unlike  all  the 
Peace  Conferences  that  have  preceded  it.  It  has  created  far- 
reaching  precedents.  The  overseas  Dominions  are  represented  at 
it.  Why?  Why,  of  course,  chiefly  because  they  gave  signal 
assistance  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  field.  But  they  did  the 
same  during  the  Boer  War  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  What  would 
Mr.  Chapaberlain  have  said,  one  wonders,  had  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada  claimed  a  right  to  have  a  voice  at  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Vereeniging?  And  yet  we  find  Lord  Curzon,  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  February  11,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
not  only  referring  to  the  admission  of  Colonial  Ministers  to  the 
Peace  Conference  with  satisfaction,  but  actually  stating  that  “this 
meant”  that  the  countries  whose  delegates  Hhey  are  “were 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  separate  States.” 

Had  Sinn  Fein,  the  predominant  party  in  Ireland,  acted  in  the 
war  as  the  Colonies  did,  what  answer  could  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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have  given  to  President  Wilson,  representing  an  almost  unanimous 
American  public,  as  it  very  certainly  would  have  been  in  these 
circumstances,  pressing  him  on  the  matter,  had  he  suggested 
to  him  that  Ireland’s  services  demanded  recognition  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  like  those  of  the  other  definite  divisions  of  the  Empire? 
Could  he  have  conclusively  proved  to  the  President  and  American 
opinion,  or  even  to  France  and  Italy,  that  while  comparatively  ‘ 
new  Colonies  were  to  be  admitted  one  of  the  oldest  nations,  which 
had  always  asserted  its  nationhood,  ha4  no  locus  standi?  We 
need  hardly,  however,  speculate  on  the  subject,  for  the  conditions 
suggested  are  wanting.  Sinn  Fein  refused  to  support  the  Allies; 
and  American  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Ireland  of  the  present 
moment,  as  is  well  known,  is  profoundly  divided — and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Pepresentatives.  So  I 
find  to-day,  as  I  write,  from  the  correspondents  at  Paris  of  both 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  and  the  Irish  Independent,  Dublin, 
that  President  Wilson  is  not  at  all  likely  to  take  any  action  in  the 
direction  indicated.  Both  corres}X)n dents  refer  to  the  visit  to  him, 
on  February  11,  of  Mr.  Sean  T.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the 
“Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Bepublic  now'  established,” 
to  ask  for  its  recognition  by  the  Conference.  Mr.  O’Kelly  did  not 
see  the  President,  but  his  request,  in  documentary  form,  was  con¬ 
veyed*  to  him.  “I  am  able  to  state,”  wrote  the  Daily  Chronicle  j 
correspondent  in  his  report,  “that  Mr.  Wilson  will  decline  to  j 
interefere  at  all  in  the  matter  raised  by  Mr.  O’Kelly.  He  will  ' 
take  up  the  attitude  that  it  w’ould  be  impossible  for  him  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  domestic  politics  of  one  of  the  great  nations  with  which 
he  is  acting  at  the  present  moment.”  Since  then,  in  New  York, 
the  President  has  virtually  verified  these  statements.  And,  more 
significant  still,  Mr.  Taft,  his  Eepublican  opponent,  w’ith  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  in  the  offing,  and  in  both  speech  and  writing,  has 
publicly  expressed  the  same  view,  and  in  terms  so  definite  and 
outspoken  that  tliere  can  be  no  room  for  misapprehension  or 
self-delusion  on  the  part  of  Sinn  Feiners  or  anybody  else.  j 

Sinn  Fein’s  chief  blunder  has  been  the  rejection  of  a  wise 
policy  :  support  of  the  Allies,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
in  the  war;'  Its  second  is  the  adoption  of  an  unwise  one :  j 
abstention  from  attendance  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

This  latter  policy  is  based  on  the  alleged  success  of  similar 
action  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  But  Hungary,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  many  authorities,  did  not  achieve  her  constitutional 
freedom  by  boycotting  the  Eeichsrath ;  she  got  it  through  the 
mouths  of  the  Prussian  guns  at  Koniggratz.  Hungary,  besides, 
was  an  extremely  unfortunate  example  to  put  before  the  Irish 
people.  As  rulers  of  other  races,  such  as  the  Croats  and  Transyl- 
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Ivanians,  the  Magyars  were  the  cruellest  and  most  dominating 
people  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  Prussians  in  Posen. 

[  Everything  that  was  native  and  national  was  suppressed — lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  education,  traditions,  customs;  and  Hungary’s 
period  of  Sinn  Fein  liberty  meant,  for  several  brave  little  States, 

(simply  liberty  to  impose  upon  them  a  hated  system  of  Magyarisa- 
tion  calculated  to  destroy  everything  that  was  dear  to  them  and 
that  made  for  national  individuality  and  self-respect.  Bulgaria 

ialso  was  held  up  as  a  shining  exemplar.  One  wonders  what  Sinn 
Feiners  think  of  these  two  countries  now.  They  both  turned,  in 
the  war,  against  England  and  France,  the  nations  that  helped 
them  in  their  national  struggle,  and  Bulgaria,  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  basely  fought  against  the  Power  that  had  freed  her  from 
the  Turk ;  and  to-day,  to  quote  the  most  famous  of  Irish  ballads, 

I  they  are  “down  in  the  dust  and  a  shame  to  be  seen.”  Neither  of. 
them  can  exactly  be  described — “not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it” — as  very  encouraging '  guides  for  the  nascent  Irish 
Republic.  .  - 

The  real  parallel  for  Ireland — if  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
"  parallel  in  order  to  establish  a  policy — was  not  Hungary,  but 

1  Bohemia ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  when  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  wrote  his 
famous  pamphlet  in  1904,  “The  Besurrection  of  Hungary:  a 
Parallel  for  Ireland,”  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
I  movement,  he  was  apparently  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  remember, 

1  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  meeting  a  professor  from  Prague  Univer- 

I  sity  in  Cologne.  Gladstone  was  at  the  time  winning  by-election 

I  after  by-election  in  England  and  Scotland  for  Home  Buie,  and 

j  steadily  working  up  to  the  electoral  victory  which  enabled  him, 

four  years  afterwards,  to  pass  his  second  Irish  “Bill  for  the  Better 
Government  of  Ireland  ”  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Talk¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  the  professor  expressed  his  great  delight,  and 
told  me  that  he  and  his  friends  in  Prague  follow’ed  the  progress 
I  of  the  Home  Buie  cause  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  interest, 

J  that  the  Czechs  regarded  the  Irish  struggle  as  almost  exactly  simi- 

I  lar  to  their  own,  that  their  national  leader.  Dr.  Beiger,  and  Parnell 

I  had  been  constantly  bracketed  together  as  statesmen  and  patriots, 

I  and  that  his  people  supported  Home  Buie  for  Ireland  because — to 

1  use  his  own  quaintly-sounding  words — they  were  convinced  of  “  de 
justeece  of  de  cause.”  Incidentally,  I  may  remark,  I  was  aware 
at  the  time  that  the  most  pronjinent  Magyar  politicians,  including 
the  Kossuth  party  and  the  school  of  Dedk,  had  as  much  contempt 
for  the  Irish  people,  and  for  the  Irish'  national  claims,  as  they 
had,  say,  for  the  Transylvanians  and  the  national  claims  of  that 
I  •  country.  I  did  not,  however,  make  any  remark  to  the  professor 
about  that  circumstance,  as  at  that  time  Mr.  Griffith’s  famous 
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pamphlet  had  not  been  published,  and  his  “Modest  Proposals" 
were  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

As  I  have  said,  the  true  parallel  for  Ireland  was  not  Hungary, 
but  Bohemia.  The  Czechs  did  not  work  for  Separation,  or 
“Sovereign  Independence,”  or  a  Republic.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  shortly  before  the  time  of  which  I  have 
just  been  writing,  their  demand  was  for  the  fullest  measure  of 
self-government  within  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  as  he  was  crowmed  King  of  Hungarv 
at  Buda-Pesth.  The  history  of  their  efforts  towards  this  goal 
followed  almost ,  entirely  on  the  lines  of  the  Irish  constitutional 
leaders  from  the  time  of  O’Connell  to  the  present  day — namely, 
steady  organisation  and  education  of  opinion  amongst  the  people, 
and  agitation  and  passive  resistance  when  found  necessary;  with 
vigorous  action  in  Parliament.  There  came  a  period,  however,  when 
the  Czechs,  like  the  Sinn  Feiners,  conceived  that  this  policy  was 
wrong,  or  at  least  that  it  w^as  too  slow  in  achieving  the  desired 
results.  So  in  1868  they  adopted  the  Abstention  policy,  which 
they  followed  up  patiently  for  ten  years  until  they  found  that  it 
was  barren  of  result.  It  was  ten  years  wasted.  They  found  even 
that  they  could  not  gain  substantial  concessions  by  a  promise  to 
return,  and  all  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Reichsrath 
when  they  did  reappear  there  in  1878  was  a  National  University, 
which,  had  they  not  adopted  abstention,  they  could  have  had 
.  years  previously. 

The  Czechs  resumed  their  attendance  at  Vienna,  and 
never  again  ventured  to  experiment  in  a  Sinn  Fein  parlia¬ 
mentary  policy.  It  might  be  thought,  however,  that  w'hen  the 
w^ar  broke  out  it  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  them  to  have 
reverted  to  it.  But  they  did  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  in  the  Reichsrath  as  late  as  October  4  last,  as 
readers  of  the  papers  in  these  countries  discovered  in  a  report 
published  the  following  day,  quoted  from  the  Munich  Nachrichten 
and  telegraphed  from  Paris.  According  to  this  account  of  the 
proceedings,  “the  Czech  leader  Stanek,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
din,  had  the  courage  to  mount  the  tribune  and  praise  the  bravery 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  brigade  fighting  on  the  French  front.  He 
avowed  the  great  pleasure  the  defeat  of  the  German  offensive  on 
Paris  had  given  all  his  political  friends,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  fightipg  on  the  Western  front  would  soon  be  continued 
on  German  soil.”  These  views,  we  are  told,  raised  a  storm  of 
imprecations  on  the  German  benches.  Then  the  Czech  Deputy, 
Kilma,  shouted  “Down  with  the  Kaiser!  Fighting  for  Germany 
means  the  ruin  of  Austria.  You  are  the  slaves  of  Berlin.” 
Another  Czech  l)eputy,  M.  Soukup,  cried  :  “Austria  wants  to  be 
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j  free.  Germany  has  pillaged  the  whole  of  Europe.”  The  Ger- 
mans  retorted  with  shouts  of  “Traitor,”  “Scoundrel,”  “Vile 
Bandit,”  and  the  like,  and — finally  there  was  a  free  fight,  sugar, 
bread,  pencils,  pens,  rulers,  and  desks  being  used  as  missiles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  German  report  there  is  no  men- 
•  tion  of  any  anti-Austriauism.  The  enemy — the  common  enemy — 

I  was  Germany.  Austria,  indeed,  is  treated  as  a  fellow-sufferer  from 
^  Prussiaiiism.  And  not  only  did  the  Czech  Deputies  attend  the 
Imperial  Parliament  on  the  occasion,  but  so  also  did  the  Deputies 
from  Austrian  Poland.  “The  Polish  Socialist  Deputy,  Dzinski,” 

I  we  read,  “moved  a  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  all  the 
I  Poles,  ^^ith  the  exception  of  the  Conservatives,  demanding  the 
integral  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  with  complete 
independence.”  To-day  Poland  is  on  the  way  to  the  realisation 
of  her  dream,  as  Bohemia  has  already  realised  hers — a  result  of 
j  acknowledging  the  foreign  Parliament  which,  as  Sam  Slick  would 
'  say,  is  against  nature ;  and,  according  to  the  principles  of  Sinn 
^  Fein  Euclid,  impossible  and  absurd. 

The  Czech  leader  and  the  Czech  representatives,  then,  were 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Austria  up  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  They  had  followed  the  plan  outlined  for  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Redmond,  and  defeated  by  Sinn  Fein  and  the  British  War  Office. 
They  had  their  Czech  armies  in  the  field  against  Germany,  while 
i  they  helped  the  same  purpose  forward  in  the  Reichsrath.  Mr. 
j  Redmond  wished  to  have  a  great  force  of  Irish  National  Volun- 
1  teers  similarly  in  the  field  against  Germany,  while  he  and  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  colleagues  did  their  part  in  the  same  cause  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Czechs  won  their  freedom  because  they  were 
solid  against  the  Junker  system  in  both  venues.  Ireland  is  as  she 
is  because  Sinn  Fein,  notwithstanding 'all  Mr.  Redmond’s  efforts, 
succeeded  in  killing  her  early  enthusiasm  for  the  Allies,  and 
making  her  appear  to  be  actually  on  the  Junkers’  side,  by 
ostentatiously  remaining  away  from  both. 

But  quite  iiTespective  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Bohemia — 
and  in  Poland — Sinn  Fein  had  one  very  strong  reason,  not  sug¬ 
gested  by  events  in  other  countries,  for  hesitating  before  adopting 
its  hopeless  “Hungarian  ”  parliamentary  policy.  Its  leaders  con¬ 
stantly  protest  that  it  is  they,  and  not  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  leaders 
of  the  old  National  Party,  who  are  following  in  the  political 
footsteps  of  Parnell.  Well,  on  this  question  of  parliamentary 
abstention  Parnell  fortunately,  on  one  occasion,  made  his  position 
clear,  and  with  characteristic  directness  and  brevity.  I  have 
:  already  recalled  ^  how  an  abstention  plan  and  the  setting  up  in 
Dublin  of  a  Council  of  Three  Hundred^  after  the  manner  of  Sinn 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1917. 
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Fein’s  new  Kepublican  Assembly,  was  suggested  by  O’Connell 
in  1845,  and  how  it  was  laughed  out  of  court  by  the  Nation  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Young  Irelanders.  Parnell,  unlike  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor,  refused  to  contemplate  the  idea  at  all.  On  February  13, 
1881,  after  the  expulsion  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  issued  a  manifesto  from  Paris  in  which  he 
said  that  the  Government,  “having  adopted  rules  of  coercion  and 
intimidation  against  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Parliamfent,  and  having  practically  attempted  to  drive 
both  the  one  and 'the  other  outside  the  limits  of  the  constitution 
by  the  use  of  unconstitutional  and  illegal  means  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country,  two  courses  appeared  open  to  them.”  The  first 
was  that  the  Irish  members  “should  retire  in  a  body  from  the 
House  of  Oommons  and  announce  to  tl\eir  constituents  that  the 
constitutional  weapon  of  parliamentary  representation  had  been 
snatched  from  their  hands,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  sullen 
acquiescence  or  appeal  to  force  in  opposition  to  force  which  had 
been  used  against  them.  The  second  alternative  appeared  to  be 
that  we  should  steadfastly  labour  on  deepening  lines  and  widening 
the  area  of  our  agitation,  appealing  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  are  much  less  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  masses  of  Ireland.  .  . . 

/  have  dismissed  the  first  of  these  courses  from  consideror 
tion” 

Parnell  was  not  a  leader  who  feared,  when  it  was  necessary,  to 
take  a  step  that  was  heroic.  He,  however,  distrusted  heroics. 
He  was  a  realist.  His  first  consideration  when  an  extreme  policy 
was  put  before  him  was.  Would  it  work?  Would  it  achieve  its 
purpose?  He  had  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  No  Eent 
movement  in  1881,  and  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  in  1887 ;  but  he 
did  not  definitely  forbid  either.  Abstention  from  Parliament, 
however,  as  we  see,  he  put  his  foot  on  at  once.  And  with  results 
to  the  country,  in  the  social  and  economic  sphere^  that  amount- 
veritably  to  a  beneficent  revolution  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  country  similarly  situated. 

Sinn  Fein  is,  of  course,  in  a  more  secure  position  in  regard  to 
this  queston  than  “The  Chief  ”  would  have  been  had  he  adopted 
the  Sinn  Fein  parliamentary  policy  in  1881.  It  has  received  a 
mandate  to  ignore  Westminster  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Yet 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  are  already  beginning  to  be  heard.  The 
Cork  Harbour  Board  is  promoting  an  important  Bill  in  Parliament, 
and  has  had  to  ask  Mr.  Devlin,  West  Belfast,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Dockrell,  Eathmines,  Dublin,  the  only  Unionist  member  elected 
south  of  the  Boyne  outside  Trinity  College,  to  back  it,  all  the 
Cork  City  and  County  members  being  Sinn  Feiners.  Wexford 
Harbour  Board,  the  local  Sinn  Fein  member  refusing  to  act,  and 
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ref  erring  the  members  to  the  Irish  Republican  Assembly,  had  to 
ask  the  services  of  one  of  the  Unionist  representatives  of  Belfast — 
rvbich  he  gave,  and  with  success — to  secure  the  return  of  one  of 
their  cross-Channel  steamers  from  the  Admiralty,  which  had  com¬ 
mandeered  it.  And  several  other  local  authorities  in  the  South 
have  found  themselves  in  the  same  awkward  position  of  having  to 
apply  to  outside  M.P.’s  to  look  after  their  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  are  small  matters  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  an  indication  of  what  is  bound  to  take  place  later  on,  when, 
for  instance,  reconstruction  schemes  are  being  discussed  there,  and 
esijecially  when  the  Budget  is  introduced  in  a  week  or  two. 

The  master  blunder  that  Sinn  Fein  has  made,  how^ever — to 
return  to  my  main  position — is  the  one  with  which  I  started.  It 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  Ireland  out  of  the  greatest  world-move¬ 
ment  in  history.  And,  strange  to -say,  it  seems  quite  happy  at  the 
thought  of  having  engineered  •  that  truly  remarkable  anti-climax. 

"This  is  not  our  war,"  it  told  us.  “The  people  of  the  United 
States,”  said  President  Wilson  at  Turin,  “were  reluctant  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  not  because  they  doubted  the  justice  of  the  cause, 

.  .  .  But  as  the  struggle  grew  from  stage  to  stage  they  were  more 
and  more  moved  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  a  European 
struggle,  but  a  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  and  the 
liberation  of  humanity.  With  that  conviction  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  withhold  their  aid.”  “It  teas  not  our  war,” 
answered  Sinn  Fein.  “While  the  conflict  was  extending  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth,”  said  President  Poincar^  in  opening 
the  Peace  Conference,  “the  clanking  of  chains  was  heard,  and 
captive  nationalities,  from  the  depths  of  their  age-long  gaols,  cried 
out  to  us  for  help.  Yet  more,  they  escaped  to  come  to  our  aid. 
Poland  came  to  life  again  and  sent  us  troops.  The  Czecho- Slovaks 
won  their  right  to  independence.  In  Serbia,  in  France,  and 
in  Italy  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Armenians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Arabs,  all  the  oppressed  peoples,  all  the  victims  long  helpless 
or  resigned  to  great  historic  deeds  of  injustice,  all  the  martyrs  of 
the  past,  all  the  outraged  consciences,  all  the  strangled  liberties, 
revived  at  the  clash  of  our  arms  and  turned  towards  us  as  their 
natural  defenders.  Thus  the  war  attained  the  fullness  of  its  first 
significance,  and  became  a  crusade  for  humanity  and  right.” 
"But  it  was  not  our  war,”  replied  Sinn  Fein.  “Belgium  is  being 
done  to  death,”  cried  Cardinal  Mercier.  “What,”  asked  Sinn 
Fein — and  Sinn  Fein  Catholic  clergymen— “ is  Belgium,  what  is 
even  Louvain,  to  us?  This  is  not  our  war.”  On  the  night 
before  he  met  death  leading  his  company  of  Dublin  Fusiliers  to 
the  charge,  “Tom”  Kettle,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  young 
Irishman  of  his  generation,  and  a  Nationalist  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  composed  a  sonnet  “To  my  daughter  Betty — 
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the  Gift  of  Love,  written  in  the  field  before  Guillemont,  Somme. 
September  4,  1916,”  which  was  found  amongst  his  war  papers 

“  In  wiser  days,  my  darling  rosebud,  blown 

To  beauty  proud  as  was  your  mother’s  prime — 

In  that  desired,  delayed,  incredible  time 
You’ll  ask  why  I  abandoned  you,  my  own. 

And  the  dear  breast  that  was  your  baby’s  throne. 

To  dice  with  death,  and,  oh  I  they’ll  give  you  rhyme 
And  reason;  one  wall  call  the  thing  sublime. 

And  one  decry  it  in  a  knowing  tone. 

So  here,  wliile  the  mad  guns  curse  overhead. 

And  tired  men  sigh,  with  mud  for  couch  and  floor. 

Know  that  we  fools,  now  with  the  foolish  dead. 

Died  not  for  Flag,  nor  King,  nor  Emperor, 

But  for  a  dream,  born  in  a  herdsman  shed, 

And  for  the  secret  Scripture  of  the  poor.” 

“Very  fine,”  acknowledged  Sinn  Fein,  it  is  not  our  war." 

Sinn  Fein’s  withers  are  unwrung.  “Ourselves  Alone,”  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  is  a  doctrine  armed  wdth  triple  steel,  and  has 
an  adamantine  heart  for  all  mere  human  emotions.  It  can  con¬ 
sequently  ignore  indifference,  resent  sympathy,  feel  itself  above 
the  common  and  vulgar  impulses  of  a  degenerate  age,  and  even 
defy  augury. 

There  was  a  time  when  Ireland  w  as  pityingly  described  as  “  The 
Niobe  of  Nations.”  Sinn  Fein,  by  its  magic  wand,  has  changed 
the  Sorrowful  Mother  into  a  remarkably  self-confident  young 
man,  not  too  much  concerned  about  the  conventions,  not  too 
well  informed,  not  overloaded  wdth  prudence,  patience,  or  judg¬ 
ment.  But — who  can  deny  it? — filled  with  a  spirit  of  exalted, 
if  unpractical,  patriotism,  of  devotion  to  high  ideals,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice  even  unto  imprisonment  and  death. 

And  w'ith  w^hat  result  ?  Carsonism ,  which  might  have  been 
defeated — or  converted — by  a  statesmanlike  policy,  is  stronger 
and  more  puissant  than  ever.  Anti-Irish  feeling  in  England, 
which  Parnell  and  Eedmond  had  nearly  killed,  and  which  could 
have  been  killed  outright  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  England’s 
bead,  has  emerged  again  into  vigorous  life.  We  have  not  got 
Home  Rule — which  Sinn  Fein  “won’t  have,”  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  draft  constitution  of  the  “League  of  Nations  ”  Ireland 
under  Home  Rule  would  have  been  entitled  to  membership  of  that 
body.  We  have  not  got  Separation.  We  have  not  got  “Sove¬ 
reign  Independence.”  We  have  not  got  an  Irish  Republic.  But 
(I  had  nearly  overlooked  it),  we  have  got — An  Bail  Eireann  ! 

There  are  people,  Irish,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  well  as  English 
and  others,  who  seem  to  think  that  all  this  is  a  very  excellent 
Irish  comedy.  It  is  a  tragedy. 


John  McGrath. 
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§ 

The  true  artist — poet,  musician,  or  sculptor  as  the  case  may  be 
—always  has  some  definite  object  in  view  to  justify  the  existence 
of  his  work.  Each  thing  he  creates,  complete  as  it  may  seem 
in  itself,  is  actually  the  partial  expression  of  a  secret  ideal ; 
without  this  underlying  unity  and  coherence  his  work  would  not 
endure.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  sentiment,  but  a  fact  which 
the  critic  can  define  and  analyse,  and  the  outside  public  feels 
instinctively.  Concentration  of  purpose  is,  not  only  a  commer¬ 
cial  asset ;  sane  art,  built  upon  sound  and  fixed  principles,  can 
never  be  loose  or  indeterminate. 

Paul  Claudel’s  writings — poems,  dramas,  essays  alike — have 
this  unity  which  makes  for  life.  His  work  is,  therefore,  not 
ephemeral  and  his  aim  is  no  less  than  the  possession  of  Truth. 

§ 

Only  recently  has  Claudel’s  fame  spread  in  England.  For 
many  years  he  was  comparatively  little  known  except  by  a  clique 
of  “les  jeunes”  in  his  own  land.  Germany,  strange  to  say,  was 
amongst  the  first  of  the  European  countries  to  rate  his  art  at 
its  true  value ;  Italy  found  him  later.  When  the  present  writer 
first  asked  for  his  books  at  the  British  Museum  they  were  uncut 
except  in  two  isolated  instances.  He  was  thought  to  be  “for 
intellectuals  alone,”  and,  even  so,  labelled  as  “precious”  or 
singular.  Those  only  knew  of  his  work  who  made  it  their 
business  or  pleasure  to  keep  up  with  contemporary  foreign  litera¬ 
ture.  The  world  in  general  fought  shy  of  his  tremendous  power ; 
his  “terrible  beauts,”  his  “formidable  verite.”  He  was  too 
turbulent,  too  abstruse,  too  unexpected,  too  obscure.  His  mysti¬ 
cism  repelled  the  dilettante  adherents  of  so-called  mystic  creeds 
which  have  their  vogue  in  the  present  day ;  it  made  inexorable 
demands  upon  them,  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  follow. 
Claudel’s  mysticism  offered  no  easy  way  of  self-glorification ;  it 
brought  man  instead  face  to  face  with  the  God  of  Faith  and  so 
compelled  humility.  And  it  taught  explicit  truths ;  man  without 
God  was  nothing,  and  his  powers  were  all  so  many  gifts  of  God 
to  be  applied  in  His  service  and  for  love  of  Him.  Claudel  applied 
the  parable  of  the  ten  talents  to  everyday  life.  “Quel  echange 
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y  a-t-il  si  je  rends  la  meme  chose  que  je  re^ois?  .  ,  .  Entre  la  \ 
matifere  et  I’esprit  .  .  there  are  “des  myst^rieux  commerces.”  * 

Once  the  revelation  of  God  was  clear  to  the  soul,  how  could 
she  but  follow'-in  the  illuminated  way?  > 

“  Je  dormais,  et  j’dtais  couchd  ainsi  qu’un  mort  dans  la  nuit. 

Dieu  dit :  Que  la  lumi^rc  soit  I  et  je  me  suis  r4veill6  comme  on  pousse  uu 
cri‘1  ...  1 

Comme  un  homme  qui  vient  d’etre  fait,  oommc  une  invention  toute  neuve  h 
et  intacte,  ^  I 

Toute  puissance  en  moi  a  son  objet  et  toute  pri&rc  est  un  acte.  .  .  ,  | 

Gardens  ce  serment  entre  nous  I  scellez  moi  de  peur  que  je  ne  me  dissipe.  | 
Humanity  de  Dieu  sur  ma  langue,  consignez  mon  coeur  et  mon  principe.”  I 

It  is  as  a  dramatist  that  Claudel  is  still  best  known  to  the  j 

English  public,  owing  to  the  gallant  production  of  certain  trans-  ] 
lations  of  his  plays  by  the  Pioneer  players.  Unfortunately,  no  I 
writer  loses  more  than  Claudel  does  through  translation,  which  is  I 
an  initial  handfcap.  For  the  words  he  chooses  are  not  taken  at  1 
random,  but  selected  with  scrupulous  care ;  deliberately  evoked,  1 
as  it  were,  because  they  and  no  other  serve  his  end.  And  every  ] 
word  has,  as  the  sensitive  writer  know's,  its  own  vibration;  the  ] 
same  purpose  cannot  be  achieved  by  using  another  word — how¬ 
ever  much  its  apparent  synonym — in  its  stead.  God  sanctified 
words  in  naming  the  life  which  He  called  into  being  from  the  I 
immeasurable  void.  I 

“La  chair  cr4e  la  chair,  et  Thomme  I’enfant  qui  n’est  pas  pour  lui,  et  I'espHt  .  I 
La  parole  adress4e  a  d’autres  esprits."*  I 

“Le  Dieu  de  Claudel !  Je  le  reconnais  dans  tous  ses  drames,” 
says  Duhamel,  and,  except  in  mystery  plays,  that  too  is  un¬ 
expected.  In  Claudel’s  dramas  men  and  women  do  not  speak 
or  move  according  to  the  accepted  rules  which  govern  stage  pro¬ 
duction  in  general.  They  sometimes  answer  almost  at  random, 
as  it  seems  to  us  at  first,  just  as  we  do  in  real  life  when  the 
speech  of  the  person  who  is  addressing  us  opens  out  another 
mental  vista.  This  bewilders  the  audience. 

In  most  psychological  plays — Ibsen’s,  for  instance — the  mental 
|)rocess  by  which  this  person  or  that  arrives  at  his  conclusions 
is  laid  bare  and  explained  in  detail ;  in  Claudel’s  dramas  cause 
and  effect  follow  startlingly,  as  in  real  life.  The  change  of  heart 
which  is  taking  place  before  us  is  not  laboriously  explained;  it 
shows  in  action.  Souls  grow  and  develop  before  our  very  eyes. 
Father  Badilon  in  L’Otage  does  not  command  Sygne  de  Coufon- 
taine  to  make  her  terrific  sacrifice ;  he  merely  puts  its  vocation 
before  a  lofty  soul,  leaving  her  free  to  refuse  it.  “Ne  le  faisant 
pas,  je  reste  sans  p6ch4?’’  she  asks;  and  the  reply  is  confident:  ; 
“Aucun  pretre  ne  vous  refusera  I’absolution.”  Again  in  that 
(1)  Cinq  Grandee  Odte.  • 
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last  poignant  scene  the  final  battle  of  the  soul  takes  place  word¬ 
lessly,  and  is  indicated  merely  by  an  occasional  movement  which 
may  be  read  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  as  the  nervous  habitual 
gesture  which  Sygne  makes  unconsciously  in  moments  of  great 
stress,  or  as  a  definite  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  last  acts  of 
hope  and  charity.  Alongside  the  dying  girl  we  tread  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  up  to  the  very  point  when,  at  the  final  stage,  illumina¬ 
tion  comes,  and,  no  longer  capable  of  speech,  she  yet  makes 
unmistakably  the  supreme  act  of  acceptance.  Claudel  gives  but 
few  stage  directions  and  each  one  consequently  tells.  “  Seigneur, 
.  ,  .  je  vous  supplie  dans  le  terrible  secret  de  cette  derniere 
heure,”  pleads  Father  Badilori  weeping,  and  “Sygne  se  redresse 
tout-a-coup,  et  tend  violemmeht  les  deux  bras  en  croix  au-dessus 
de  sa  tete ;  puis  retombant  sur  I’oreiller,  elle  rend  I’esprit.”  .  .  . 
No  weak  consent  of  a  broken  spirit,  this,  but  the  initiation  of 
a  strong  one,  after  the  manner  of  the  sufferers  in  ClaudeDs  poem, 
La  Grande  Attentc. 

"Puisqu’on  uous  a  arrache  le  cceur,  profitons-cnl  que  craindre  et  quel  risqtie 
avons-nous  encore  &  courir? 

La  terre  est  nuo  et  notro  coinpte  est  net. 

Nous  n’avons  plus  rich  a  donner,  nous  n’avons  plus  d 'autre  mot  a  vous 
dire. 

.Von  pas  dans  cc  qu'on  appclle  resignation,  inais  dans  la  vehemence  comme 
le  faim  de  notre  desir, 

Sinon  que  Votre  Volonte  soil  faiteV' 

Claudel’s  plays  always  deal  with  great  issues,  never  jninor 
ones.  “II  entreprend'  d’exjuimer  I’inexprimable  :  il  s’enforce, 
au  iiioyen  de  langage,  de  jeter  de  brusques  eclairs  dans  les 
tenebres,  et  s’il  est  souvent  niysterieux,  e’est  que  les  sujets  qu’il 
aborde  sont  la  proie  d’un  grand,  d’un  terrible  mystere.”  While, 
therefore,  he  scrupulously  respects  “les  lois  tyranniques  qui  sont 
le  fondement  meme  de  I’art  dramatique,”  that  art  “n’est  pas  du 
theatre  au  sens  strict  du  mot,”  writes  a  contemporary.  His 
meaning  is  too  profound,  “gives  one  to  think  too  closely  to  get 
over  the  footlights  in  time,”  according  to  many  of  his  most 
devoted  followers.  Much  that  is  valuable  and  essential  may  be 
thus  lost  in  transit,  whereas  wo  can  return  to  the  printed  word 
and  linger  over  it,  if  it  is  not  immediately  intelligible.  The 
printed  word  has  its  own  spell ;  if  it  is  the  right  word,  it  possesses 
colour  and  vitality ;  it  becomes  more  and  more  our  own  with 
intimacy.  ...  An  audience  at  a  play,  caught  upon  the  wave 
of  emotion,  cannot  return ;  it  is  carried  on  breathlessly,  willy- 
nilly.  But  the  production  of  Claudel’s  dramas  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  induced  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  heard  of  him 
to  study  his  work ;  it  has  an  irresistible  appeal  for  those 
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especially  who  could  uot  otherwise  visualise  their  scenes,  “Les 
drames  de  Claudel  representent  uue  forme  sui)erieure  ”  *  they 
cover  an  immfense  range ;  they  are  actually  both  arresting  and 
dramatic.  But  because,  as  Duhamel  holds,  their  “forme  eat 
anormale  du  theatre,”  they  demand,  in  the  present  writer’s  view, 
a  chosen  audience.  Not  necessarily  a  highly-cultured  or -educated 
audience,  as  many  critics  would  assume,  but  one  whose  experience 
of  life  would  enable  it  to  see  in  Claudel’s  plays  that  inner  meaning 
which  gives  them  their  real  value,  to  recognise  the  force  which 
moves  Claudel,  that  force  which  tells  inevitably  in  his  mysticism, 
in  his  philosophy,  as  well  as  his  dramas.  Above  all  in  his  poems, 
especially  in  Cinq  Grandes  Odes,  where  it  is.revealed  at  its  fullest. 

§ 

Those  who  have  faced  realities  and  in  that  blinding  light 
become  conscious  of  what  garbage  we  ordinarily  choke  our  souls 
with,  “get  at”  Claudel  extraordinarily  quickly.  This  accounts 
for  the  great  influence  that  he  exercised  upon  soldiers  during 
the  war.  There  was  no  room  for  artificial  things  in  those  days; 
sincerity  told,  no  less.  Confronted  by  stark  horror  and  depriva¬ 
tion,  men,  dizzy  apd  bewildered,  looked  for  a  firm  foothold,  and 
Claudel’s  faith  offered  it. 

There  was  no  complaisance  or  cant  in  it ;  he  did  not  attempt 
to  clothe  it  with  sophistry.  He  was  just.  Render  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s  as  well  as  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s 
to  Caesar  was  its  keynote.  God’s  scheme,  inconceivably  complex 
and  tangled  as  it  looked  to  mortal  eyes,  was  ri’ght  because  it  was 
God’s  scheme.  Nor  did  Claudel  ever  detract  from  man’s  sacrihce 
of  blood  and  tears.  “La  mort  qui  est  dure.  ...  La  fin  qui  est 
tellement  injuste  a  notre  age !  ” 

“Dieu  a  pris  I’ame,  il  nous  reste  le  corps  et  le  fruit  de  nouveau 
pour  le  semer,  et  de  nouveau  le  grand  Dessein  de  Dieu  incom¬ 
prehensible  a  labourer !  .  .  .” 

In  spite  of  “La  tuerie  sur  la  meme  ligne  jour  et  nuit  .  . 
those  whom  sorrow  had  ravaged  could  look  on  to — 

“La  placement  plus  tard  mais  aujourd’bui  le  capital  integre  qui  est  eutre 
nos  mains, 

L ’amour  quj  ne  nous  sera  pas  6t4, 

Les  morts  qui  nous  ne  seront  pas  6t6s,  tout  ce  grand  bien,  quoi  qu’il  arrive, 
qui  nous  est  accru,  et  qui  de  nous  d4jA  n’est  plus  distinct, 

J.,a  douleur  qui  est  pour  aujourd’bui,  I’esp^rance  qui  est  pour  demaiu, 

Le  fruit  qui  est  pour  rdternite.’’ 

-Again  : — 

“Si  notre  sang  est  vraiment  pr^cieux,  comme  vous  le  dites,  si  vraiment  il 
est  comme  de  I’or,  8'il  aert,  pourquoi  le  garder? 
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Voici  notre  sang  ati  lieu  des  larmes  que  nous  avons  r^pandu  pour  la  France, 
Faites  en  ce  que  vous  voudrezi” 

“Vaincrel  ce  n’est  pas  d ’accepter  le  coup  qu’on  demande,  ni  ce  ramassement 
brutal 

Du  stoique  dont  toute  la  sagesse  ne  va  qu’ii  imiter  -la  resignation  de 
I’animal. 

Arrive,  CHRETIEN!  c’est  h  toi  que'l’on  en  veut,  possesseur  de  la  veritei” 

§ 

Claudel’s  creed  itself  is  simple.  Everything  in  man’s  aim, 
everything  in  man’s  achievement  depends  upon  the  axis  upon 
which  his  life  revolves.  If  the  axis  is  not  in  the  exact  centre 
of  his  being,  the  balance  is  not  true.  It  is  ex-centric,  out  of  the 
centre.  Unless,  therefore,  roan’s  life  revolves  upon  the  only 
perfect  axis,  God,  one  side  or  other  of  the  half  circle  must  swing 
untruly.  If  he,  for  instance,  makes  Self  his  axis,  as  Tete  d’Or 
did,  loss  of  moral  equilibrium  is  bound  to  follow.  “Dans  mes 
vers,’’  he  says,  in  Cinq  ‘Grander  Odes,  “ne  -cherche  point  le 
cliemin,  cherche  le  centre!’’ 

His  plays  group  naturally  under  two  headings ;  they  show  life 
with  God,  and  life  without  God.  Life  without  God  is  cabin’d, 
cribb’d,  confin’d ;  life  with  Gpd — no  matter  what  it  costs — 
expansion,  fulness.  Tete  d’Or  symbolises  the  one,  L' Annonce 
faite  d  Marie  the  other.  Between  L'Otaqe  and  Le  Pain  Dur — 
Claudel’s  last  play — the  same  contrast  obtains.  Sygne,  the 
martyr,  fulfils  her  vocation,  while  Louis,  the  son,  sells  a  Jew, 
for  four  francs  the  kilo,  the  great  bronze  crucifix  which  dominates 
the  play,  “that  had  been  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Revolution  .  .  . 
the  breast  of  the  figure  found  serving  as  an  anvil  at  the  black- 
.smith’s,  the  head  stopping  up  a  baker’s  oven  .  .  .,’’  lovingly 
brought  back  to  Coufontaine  by  Sygne  and  her  nurse,  “walking 
in  the  night  barefoot,  reciting  their  prayers.’’  “Elle  ^tait  amateur 
de  ce  genre  de  choses,”  says  Louis  to  the  Jew,  “Si  vous  me 
d^barrassez  de  cette  horreur  ”  (even  at  the  low  price)  “j’estime 
que  je  serai  encore  celui  qui  gagne  et  non  pas  celui  qui  perd.’’ 

In  Claudel’s  individual  case,  as  in  that  of  many  deep  thinkers, 
faith  has  been  bought  only  at  the  cost  of  sweat  and  travail  of 
the  soul.  The  Cinq  Grandes  Odes  are  an  epitome  of  progress. 
“La  Muse  qui  est  la  Grace’’  claims  him,  the  poet,  personally; 
bids  him  free  himself  from  ties  that  bind ;  diffuse  the  light  within 
him  which  comes  from  God.  Earth  pulls  and  he  refuses. 

“La  Muse’’ — who  indeed  is  transformed  visibly  before  him 
into  “La  Grace  ’’ — speaks  : — 

“Ce  n’est  point  toi  qui  m’ns  choisie,  c’est  moi  qui  t’ai  clioisi -avant  que 
tu  ne  sois  n6.  .  . 

N’essaie  point  de  me  donner  le  monde  &  ta  place. 
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Car  c’est  toi-mdme  que  je  demande.  .  . 

Libire  toi,  toi-mime 

Sois  un  seul  esprit  I  aoia  une  aeule  intention. 

Ce  ni’est  point  I’auge  et  la  truelle  qui  rassemble  et  qui  construit, 

C’est  le  feu  pur  et  simple  qui  fait  de  plusieurs  choses  une  seule.”  J 

There  is  a  marked  change  in  the  soul’s  progress  in  the  next  1 
poem.  Here,  in  the  Matson  Fermie,  we  have  Claudel’s  accept-  I 

ance  of  the  vocation  of  writing  put  before  us  clearly,  unmistak-  I 

ably.  The  world  reproaches  the  poet  for  “le  caractfere  ferme  de  ‘  | 
son  art  et  son  insouciance  des  hommes  qui  I’entourent.”  He  ' 

answers  :  “Ma  mis^wcorde  est  d  etre  utile  et  fidMe  ii  mon  devoir.  i 

Mon  devoir  premier  est  a  Dieu,  et  cette  ta<;he  qu’il  m’a  donnee  a  ^ 
faire  qui  est  de  reunir  tout  en  lui.  .  .  .”  The  poem  goes  on  to  1 
the  "contemplation  de  la  Maison  fermee  oil  tout  est  tourn^  vers  ] 

I’interieur  et  chaque  chose  vers  les  autres  suivant  I’ordre  de  Dieu.  | 

.  .  .  Pour  etre  capable  de  contenir  il  faut  que  le  poete  lui-meme  I 
soit  ferm4.’’  The  quest  of  Truth  is  no  light  quest ;  it  impels  I 

constant  “recollection."  For  the  art  which  he  has  is  given  i 

to  him  I 

“Afin  qu'il  rende.  .  .  :i 

A  Dieu  aeul  ce  qu’il  a  regu  de  Dieu  aeul,  qui  eat  un  esprit  de  priere  ef 
de  parole.” 

“Comment  Dieu  entrera-t-il  dans  ton  coeur  s’il  n’y  a  point  de  place, 

Si  tu  ne  lui  fais  une  habitation?’’ 

i 

“Mon  Dieu,  vous  m’avez  donne  cette  minute  de  lumi^re  ii  j 
voir,"  he  says  triumphantly,  in  L'Esprit  et  L’Eau  : —  •  ! 

'V  "  Utiliaez  moil  ■>  j 

Sortez  enfin. 

i 

Tout  le  soleil  qu’il  y  a  en  moi,  et  capacity  de  votre  lumifere,  que  je  vous  = 
voie.  ! 

Non  plus  avec  les  yeux  seulement,  mais  avec  tout  mon  corps  et  ma  , 
substance  et  la  somme  de  ma  quantity  resplendissante  et  sonore!’’  ! 

§  : 

Claudel’s  words  are  6ften  acrid ;  there  is  a  biting  irony  in 
many  of  his-  phrases.  Yet  through  them  all  the  life  of  faith 
breathes,  hot,  passionate,  glowing.  At  first  be  wrote  anony¬ 
mously,  fearing  that  his  official  position  might  be  endangered  if 
it  were  known  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  Now  he  takes  ojien  pride,  ^ 
as  well  as  interior  joy,  in  his  belief. 

His  mysticism  may  be  hard  to  follow,  but  it  is  real  mysticism  ^ 
and  not  counterfeit.  Through  rough  ways  he  has  come  to  God; 
through  suffering  and  bitter  expjerience  of  life ;  through  profound 
study  of  the  wonderful  mysticism  of  the  East  at  first  hand.  He 
has  read  deeply ;  he  has  studied  men  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  The  world  may  dislike  his  methods  and  hate  his  creed ;  may  1 
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extol  him  as  a  great  artist  or  deride  him  as  a  fanatic ;  its  opinion 
affects  him  not  at  all.  For  he  seeks  the  eternal  Truth,  which 
alone  satisfies  the  heart’s  craving. 

“Jadis,  j’ai  connu  la  passion,  mais  tnaintenant  je  n’ai  plus  que  celle  de 
la  patience  et  du  ddsir. 

De  connaitre  Dieu  dans  son  fixitd  et  d’acqu^rir  la  vdritd.  ..." 

.  .  .  Ce  n’est  point  mort  qui  vainc  la  vie,  mais  la  vie  qui  detruit  la 
mort,  et  elle  ne  peut  tenir  contre  ellel 
L’image  de  la  mort  produit  la  mort,  et  I’imitation  de  la  vie 
La  vie,  et  la  vision  de  Dieu  en’gendre  la  vie  eternellei” 

May  Bateman. 


WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE  IN  FRANCE. 


We  are  accustomed  to  regard  France  as  being  among  the  most 
advanced  of  democracies,  yet  in  the  matter  of  women’s  suffrage 
she  lags  far  behind  nations  which  in  ether  respects  are  less 
democratic.  For  while  in  the  United  States,  Scandinavia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British  Dominions,  and  even  in 
our  own  island,  sex  disqualifications  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  politics,  in  France  they  persist  so  completely  that  women 
are  still  denied  any  representation  on  local  and  on  central 
governing  bodies. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Abundant  evidence  proves  that  under 
the  old  regime,  from  Philippe  le  Bel’s  convocation  of  the  First 
States  General,  in  1302,  dowm  to  their  momentous  meeting  on 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  w'omen  not  only  voted  for  local  and 
central  assemblies,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Mme.  de 
St^vign^,  sat  and  deliberated  in  provincial  estates. 

It  was  the  Revolution  which,  though  it  established  the  political 
rights  of  men,  destroyed  those  of  women.  Not  at  first,  however. 
Everyone  knows  the  important  part  played  by  the  Women’s 
Revolutionary  Clubs,  that  Mme.  Roland  wms  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Girondist  party,  and  that  Condorcet  was  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  votes  for  women.  In  the  early  months  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  men  welcomed  women  as  citoyennes.  They  put  them  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle,  as  in  the  October  march  to  Versailles. 
They  recognised  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  State  by 
striking  medals  in  their  honour,  by  investing  them  with  the 
sword  of  victory  and  publicly  declaring  that  they  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  Then  came  a  change.  Les  citoyennes 
fell  out  of  favour.  The  tide  of  women’s  political  influence  and 
prestige  began  to  ebb.  On  October  29th,  1793,  the  Women’s 
Revolutionary  Clubs  were  suppressed.  And  on  the  following 
November  9th  the  National  Convention  met  to  discuss  whether 
women  w’ere  capable  of  exercising  political  rights. 

At  that  time  France  was  only  just  emerging  from  the  Terror. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  had  but  a  short  time 
before  perpetrated  aets  of  wild  political  hysteria.  Yet,  when 
they  came  to  consider  woman’s  rights  to  citizenship  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  in  all  who  aspire  to  take  part  in  govern¬ 
ment  an  essential  characteristic  is  precisely  that  quality  in  wdiich 
they  had  shown  themselves  conspicuously  lacking,  viz.,  imper¬ 
turbable  equanimity.  This,  they  declared. 
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capable  of  possessing.  Men,  therefore,  had  the  monopoly  of 
political  rights.  So  in  the  faces  of  the  women,  who  had  loyally 
helped  them  to  win  their  political  status,  they  slammed  the  doors 
of  citizenship,  soon  by  the  Napoleonic  Code,  which  crystallised 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  so  securely  bolted  that 
they  have  remained  closed  ever  since. 

There  never  was  a  more  irreconcilable  anti-feminist  than 
Napoleon.  The  invigorating  wind  of  woman’s  freedom  has  ever 
blown  from  the  north ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  southern  legis¬ 
lator  a  woman  is  as  much  the  property  of  some  man  as  is  a 
gooseberry-bush  the  possession  of  the  gardener.  With  this  view 
of  woman’s  lot  and  destiny  the  Corsican  inspired  those  clauses 
of  his  code  which  deal  with  women,  at  least' with  spinsters  and 
wives.  Though  a  vestige  of  the  early  revolutionary  doctrine  of 
sex  equality  lingered  on  in  the  clause  which  compelled  a  father 
to  bequeath  a  portion  of  his  estate  in  equal  shares  to  sons  and 
(laughters  alike,  the  latter  were  treated  as  incapable  of  con¬ 
trolling  their  inheritance  as  long  as  they  were  unmarried,  and, 
when  married,  as  long  as  their  'husbands  lived.  They  w'ere 
regarded  as  minors,  incapable  of  managing  any  of  their  own  affairs, 
of  buying,  selling,  mortgaging  or  administrating  property,  of  con¬ 
trolling  their  own  earnings,  of  acting  as  guardians  to  their  own 
children,  as  witnesses  or  even  as  signatories  to  any  legal  docu¬ 
ment.  It  was  only  by  widowhood  ^  that  a  woman  could  attain 
maturity  and  the  right  to  manage  her  own  business.  As  for  the 
vote,  “since  when  did  women  presume  to  meddle  with  politics?” 
Napoleon  asked  Mme.  de  Stael,  to  receive  the  swift  retort : 
“Since  men  began  to  guillotine  them.  Sire.” 

But  that  “w'hirlwind  in  petticoats,”  as  Goethe  called  Mme. 
(le  Stael,  was  soon  to  be  an  exception.  After  the  Revolution 
the  vast  majority  of  Frenchwomen  did  not  meddle  with  politics. 
Indeed,  they  took  little  interest  in  them,  and  resigned  them¬ 
selves  without  a  murmur  to  the  subordinate  position  in  which 
the  Code  placed  women. 

Though  the  term  fcminisme  is  said  to  have  been  coined  by  a 
Frenchman,  by  Fourier  in  his  book,  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
mcrtts  et  des  Destinies,  which  appeared  in  .1808,  the  Feminist 
movement  developed  more  slowly  in  France  than  in  England 
and  the  United  States.^  "V^hen  in  France  it  did  begin  to  declare 
itself,  it  w'as  more  concerned  with  woman’s  ecsonomic  than  with 
her  political  emancipation.  Consequently,  it  has  been  in  the 

(1)  The  Napoleonic  Code  declared  divorce  illegal. 

(2)  Lack  of  space  prevents  discussion  here  of  the  extravagant  Feminist  claims 
and  fancies  of  Fourierists  and  Saint  Simonians.  They  unfortunately  tended 
to  prejudice  against  women’s  suffrage  the  main  body  of  sane  opinion  in  Franc® 
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former  direction  that  Frenchwomen  have  won  their  greatest 
victories.  With  these,  the  admission  of  Frenchwomen  to  the 
universities,  to  the  art  colleges,  and  to  the  liberal  professions, 
we  are  not  concerned.  Our  object  is  to  trace  the  rise  of  the 
modern  women’s  suffrage  movement. 

It  originated  when  a  few  advanced  reformers  included  women 
in  the  demand  for  so-called  universal  suffrage  which  began  to 
wax  loud  in  the  ’thirties.  But  these  masculine  advocates  of 
women’s  suffrage  were  badly  supported  by  women  themselves, 
even  by  such  revolutionary  Feminists  as  George  Sand,  who, 
though  she  believed  manhood  suffrage  to  be  a  panacea  for  all 
men’s  wrongs,  cared  little  about  votes  for  women.  The  numerous 
Feminist  journals,  which  about  1823  came  into  being  as  the 
result  of  a  law  permitting  women  to  found,  though  not  to  edit, 
newspapers,  all  advocated  votes  for  women ;  but  none  of  them 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  short¬ 
lived.  The  so-called  “universal  suffrage”  established  by  the 
1848  Kevolution  was  merely  manhood  suffrage.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  woman’s  cause.  For  men,  having  obtained 
what  they  wanted,  were  not  inclined  to  agitate  for  any  further 
franchise  reform.  Consequently,  when,  in  1851,  Pierre  Leroux, 
the  founder  of  French  Socialism,  or  at  least  the  inventor  of  the 
term  socialisme,  proposed  in  I’Assemblee  Nationale  Legislative 
that  women  should  be  granted  the  local  government  vote,  the 
Assembly  refused  even  to  discuss  the  project.  And  the  question 
did  not  come  up  again  until  three  and  twenty  years  later,  when 
the  present  Eepublican  Constitution  was  being  framed  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Then,  when  votes  for  men  were  being  discussed,  a  feeble 
voice  cried  out  :  “  And  what  about  votes  for  women  ?  ” 

“Their  time  will  come,”  replied  M.  d’Haussonville,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Bill. 

And  immediately  came  the  jeering  retort;  “Ah,  you  say  so 
because  you  know^  that  then  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  your 
re-election.” 

Nowhere  more  than  in  France,  from  the  days  of  Mojifere  down¬ 
wards,  has  the  ridicule  attached  to  every  female  who  diverges 
in  the  slightest  from  the  masculine  ideal  of  the  womanly  woman 
more  effectually  hindered  woman’s  progress.  When  the  question 
was  first  mooted  of  including  women  in  the  industrial  councils 
known  as  “Conseils  des  Prud’hommes,”  it  was  enough  to  ask 
mockingly  whether  women  judges  would  be  called  prud’hommes 
or  prud’ femmes  for  the  proposal  to  be  dismissed  amidst  a  chorus 
of  guffaws.  And  even  to-day  M.  Clemenceau’s  proposal  that 
women  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  has  provoked  shrieks  of  laughter  from  certain  organs  of  the 
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French  Press,  which  scoff  at  the  idea  of  women,  white,  black,  and 
yellow,  young,  middje-aged,  and  old,  deliberating  on  the  Quai 
d’Orsay. 

Despite  these  and  many  other  obstacles,  the  women’s  suffrage 
movement  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  began  to 
advance,  surely,  though  slowly.  Frenchwomen  found  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  strenuous  suffrage  campaigns  of  their  American  and 
British  sisters.  Following  their  example,  Frenchwomen  were 
learning  to  organise.  In  1881  one  thousand  w'omen  petitioned 
the  Chamber  for  the  right  to  vote.  Four  years  later  La  Ligue 
Frangaise  pour  la  Protection  des  Femmes  persuaded  two  Parisian 
ladies  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  the  Council  of  the 
second  arrondissement.  And  it  was  not  until  the  matter  had 
been  made  a  test  case  and  carried  from  court  to  court  that  their 
candidature  was  declared  illegal.  A  few  women,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unrepresented,  even  refused  to  pay  taxes.  In 
1906  M.  Dussaussoy  brought  forward  a  Bill  in  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  which  proposed  to  grant  women  votes  for  the  municipal 
councils,  district  councils  (conseils  arronddssements),  and  con- 
seils  g6neraux,  which  roughly  correspond  to  our  county  councils. 
About  this  time  the  Parliamentary  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  universal  suffrage  began  to  occupy  itself  with  votes  for 
women,  and  created  a  sub-committee  for  that  purpose,  nominat¬ 
ing  as  its  chairman  the  distinguished  Radical,  then  D6put4  de 
la  Seine,  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson.  In  1909  M.  Buisson  drew  up 
a  comprehensive  report  of  the  women’s  suffrage  movement  in 
all  lands,  which  was  discussed  in  "the  Chamber.  By  that  time 
numerous  suffrage  societies  had  been  formed.  Some  fifty  existed 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Many  of  these,  however, 
numbered  but  a  few  hundred  members.  By  far  the  largest  and 
the  most  important  was  L' Union  Frangaise  pour  le  Suffrage  des 
Femmes,  with  branches  throughout  the  whole  of  France  and 
one  in  London. 

Women  were  still,  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  earlier,  their 
own  worst  enemies,  and  unfortunately  the  French  Chamber  was 
on  the  whole  right  when,  in  1890,  in  dismissing  without  dis¬ 
cussion  a  Bill  for  woman’s  complete  enfranchisement,  it  declared 
that  really  intelligent  women  would,  if  consulted,  be  the  first 
to  reject  so  dangerous  a  gift.  This  attitude,  no  doubt,  was  part 
of  a  tendency  to  stand  aloof  from  politics  and  to  distrust  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  which,  among  even  enlightened  men  and  women, 
was  revealing  itself  throughout,  France.  When  men  were  too 
superior  to  make  use  of  their  political  rights,  why  should  women 
aspire  to  possess  them?  Universal  suffrage  had  been  discredited 
in  France.  Was  it  not  responsible  for  the  rdgime  which  ended 
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in  le  dehdcle  of  1870?  Hence  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  even  leading  French  Feminists 
declare  that  they  did  not  want  the  vote.  The  war,  however,  as 
we  shall  show,  convinced  them  of  their  error. 

In  August,  1914,  in  France  as  in  England,  French  Women’s 
Suffrage  Societies  suspended  their  propaganda  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  war  work.  But  gradually  even  antis  began  to  realise 
how  their  votelessness  hampered  their  activities  in  various 
directions.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  when, 
in  1915,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  State  guardians  for  children 
whose  parents  had  perished  in  the  war.  Women  were  naturally 
able  and  eager  to  undertake  this  patriotic  work.  But  they  found 
themselves  debarred  from  engaging  in  it  by  the  clause  in  le 
Code  Napoldon  which  disqualifies  a  woman  from  acting  as 
guardian  of  any  child,  a  clause  which  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  had  women  been  able  to  vote.  Though  it  has 
now  been  repealed,  many  other  anomalies  equally  disastrous  to 
the  State  are  permitted  to  persist.  In  several  communes  during 
the  w’ar,  at  the  invitation  of  the  townsmen,  women  have  served 
in  the  capacity,  of  mayor,  though  they  do  not  possess  a  vote  for 
the  municipal  council.  The  controversies  about  wages  that  have 
arisen  during  the  war  have  proved  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  vast 
multitudes  of  voteless  women  workers  to  obtain  justice. 

After  two  years’  suspension  such  considerations  as  these  obliged 
the  French  Suffrage  Union  to  resume  its  suffrage  propaganda 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  Buffragists  were  then  encouraged 
to  find  how  many  supporters  for  their  cause  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  been  w'on  by  the  admirable  war  work  of 
Frenchwomen.  When  in  January,  1918,  the  Houses  reassembled 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  both  le  doyen  of  the  Chamber  and  of 
the  Senate,  in  their  opening  speeches,  advocated  the  complete 
political  enfranchisement  of  women.  In  June  M.  Louis  Martin, 
in  the  Senate,  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  give  votes  for  local  and 
central  governing  bodies  to  all  women  over  twenty-fiye  and  to 
render  them  eligible  for  local  assemblies.  The  Bill  was  read  for 
the  second  time,  but  without  discussion,  in  the  following 
November. 

It  was  a  memorable  day.  For  on  that  afternoon  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Austria  was  formally  announced. 
Few  of  the  senatorial  fauteuils  were  unoccupied ;  deputies  who 
had  come  over  from  the  Chamber  thronged  the  gangways ;  visitors 
crow'ded  into  the  galleries,  in  one  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
a  suffragist  senator,  I  had  been  given  a  front  seat.  It  seemed 
fitting  that  after  M.  Pichon,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  .made  the  important  announcement  and  the  Senate  had 
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passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  President  of  the  Eepublic, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Foch,  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  a  Bill  should  be  read  bestow¬ 
ing  the  complete  suffrage  on  women,  for  surely  they,  too,  by  their 
magnificent  war  work  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Universal  Suffrage  is  more 
cautious.  It  regards  M.  Martin’s  Bill  as  too  revolutionary.  It 
fears  that  so  sweeping  a  measure  might  alienate  public  support. 
It  proix)ses  to  advance  by  stages.  Votre  Commission  du  Suffrage 
Universel.  .  .  .,  runs  the  report,^  a  term  h  d^sarmer  d  I’avance 
tous  ceux  qui,  d  tort  ou  d  raison,  de  bonne  foi  ou  de  mauvaise 
foi,  redoutent  V entrie  hrusquie  des  femmes  dans  la  vie  puhlique, 
qui  reclament  un  delai  consacre  a  V apprentissage  politique  du 
sexe  feminin,  et  conseillent  Vajournement  de  la  reforme  jusqu’d 
des  temps  moins  troubles.  The  Commission  therefore  has  decided 
to  support  a  Bill  granting  the  vote,  but  not  eligibility,  to  all 
women  over  thirty  for  local  assemblies  only,  i.e.,  for  conseils 
munidipaux,  conseils  d’arrondissement,  conseils  generaux.  A 
day  has  already  been  appointed  for  the  discussion  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  Bill  by  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  and  it  is 
fully  expected  that  the  present  Parliament  will  pass  it  before  its 
now  rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  The  Prime  Minister,  in 
receiving  a  deputation  from  the  Inter-Allied  Women’s  Conference 
in  February,^  declared  that  he  was  in  favour  of  granting  the 
municipal,  but  not  the  parliamentary,  vote  to  women.  He,  like 
a  vast  number  of  Frenchmen,  while  hesitating  to  place  the 
feminine  rank  and  file  on  even  the  low'est  rung  of  the  political 
ladder,  would  willingly  raise  the  eMe  of  the  sex  to  public  posi¬ 
tions  of  great  responsibility  and  honour.  M.  Clerhenceau,  in 
retaining  this  old-fashioned  view,  is  probably  inspired  by  anti¬ 
clerical  prejudice,  which  he  shares  with  many  other  French 
Radicals.  They  argue  that  the  political  .enfranchisement  of 
Frenchwomen  would  mean  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  women  will  vote  as  their  priests  direct  them.  We  used  to 
hear  a  similar  argument  on  the  lips  of  anti-suffragists  imEngland. 
But  we  wonder  how  many  Englishwomen  in  the  last  election 
consulted  their  clergymen,  their  priests,  or  their  ministers  as  to 
how  they  wore  to  vote.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Socialist  news¬ 
paper,  UHumanite,^  admits  that  the  granting  of  women’s  suffrage 
may  at  first  have  a  slightly  reactionary  effect,  because  on  the 
whole  women  are  leas  educated  than  men.  But  surely,  he  adds, 

(1)  Chambre  des  Deputes— lliemp  Legislature— 8p8.<don  de  1918.  Rapport  fait 
au  Nom  de  la  Commission  du  Suffr.age  Universel,  par  if.  Pierre-Etienne  Flandia 
(Yonne),  Depute.  Pp.  18,  19. 

(2)  See  the  weekly  paper,  La  FranraiKe,  Febiuarj-  22nd,  1919. 

(.3)  L'lIutnaniU,  January  27th,  1919. 
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this  is  a  reason  for  hastening  rather  than  delaying  that  political 
enfranchisement  which  will  have  the  educative  effect  of  widening 
their  interests  and  deepening  their  sense  of  responsibility. 

Another  forcible  argument  against  this  anti-Clerical  objection 
to  women’s  parliamentary  enfranchisement  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Catholics  and  other  reactionaries  oppose  the  reform  on 
the  ground  that  the  women’s  vote  will  hasten  revolution.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  women  will  not  vote  en  bloc,  but  will 
distribute  their  votes  among  all  parties.  In  Catholic  districts, 
like  Brittany  for  example,  the  w'omen’s  vote  will  be  Catholic, 
but  in  anti-Clerical  regions,  such  as  the  Department  of  Yonne, 
their  vote  will  be  anti-Clerical.  Moreover,  the  spread  of  women’s 
higher  education  in  France,  the  growing  customs  of  attending 
university  courses  and  entering  liberal  professions  are  tending 
day  by  day  more  and  more  to  emancipate  women  and  give  them 
opinions  of  their  own. 

The  most  hopeful  of  women  suffragists  are  confident  that  they 
will  receive  the  parliamentary  vote  from  the  next  Parliament.^ 
And  they  believe  that  the  effect  of  that  vote  will  be  not  to 
strengthen  any  Clerical  or  anti-Clerical  party,  so  much  as  to 
oblige  French  legislators  to  deal  in  an  enlightened  manner  with 
those  difficult  women’s  questions — female  factory  work  in  its 
relation  to  maternity,  infant  mortality,  and  so  forth,  W'hich, 
unless  they  receive  some  satisfactory  solution,  will  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  our  civilisation, 

Winifred  Stephens. 

(1)  As  we  go  to  press  news  which  is  not  encouraging  comes  from  Paris.  The 
Senate  has  declared  itself  against  M.  Martin’s  Bill.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  municipal  enfranchisement  of  women,  which  was  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  electoral  reform,  has  been  separated  from  it 
and  is  to  be  considered  later. 


THE  PERFECT  ARTIST.i 


§  1. 

What  is  a  perfect  artist?  We  can  only  get  a  provisional  definition 
to  start  with.  Let  us  say  that  the  perfect  artist  is  a  man  who, 
having  complete  control  over  the  technical  conditions  of  the  art 
which  he  professes,  is  able  to  produce  results  with  which  no  fault 
can  be  found.  Thus,  if  he  be  a  painter,  the  modelling  of  the  figure, 
the  colour  scheme,  the  details  of  the  composition,  the  relative 
preponderance  of  light  and  shade,  and  many  other  things  which  will 
readily  occur  to  you,  seem  beyond  the  region  of  criticism.  Every¬ 
thing  is,  as  we  say,  just  right — tone,  colour,  values,  drawing,  every¬ 
thing.  This  is  the  sort  of  perfection  to  which  Andrea  del  Sarto 
attained,  “Andrea  senza  errori,”  “Andrew  the  Faultless,”  as  he 
was  called.  Equally  in  the  realm  of  literature  the  perfect  artist 
knows  to  a  nicety  just  what  his  art  can  effect;  he  knows  its  limita¬ 
tions  and  the  range  of  his  own  power;  he  can  adapt  his  style  to  his 
subject  and  illustrate  his  subject  by  a  treatment  apparently  simple, 
but  in  reality  the  last  result  of  a  wise  artifice ;  he  avoids  the  pitfalls 
of  over-emphasis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  inexpressiveness  on  the 
other;  he  is  throughout  guided  by  an  exquisite  taste,  due  to  much 
mental  cultivation  in  accordance  with  the  best  models.  We  might 
go  through  other  arts  in  similar  fashion,  but  the  main  idea  through¬ 
out  is  the  same.  The  perfectly  correct  artist  aims  at  and  hits  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  and  he  makes  no  faults.  For  the 
present  I  make  no  distinction  between 'the  correct  artist  and  the 
perfect  artist,  though  I  imagine  that  art  begins  just  when  the 
conditions  of  correctness  have  been  satisfied. 

But  is  the  fact  that  the  perfect  artist  makes  no  faults  his  highest 
praise  or  his  condemnation?  We  know  the  old  adage  that  he  who 
makes  no  mistakes  makes  nothing,  and  it  gives  us  pause.  “  Faultily 
faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null,  dead  perfection,”  w§  are 
aware  of  Tennyson’s  description  of  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  heroine 
in  Maud.  Apparently,*^  perfection  can  be  cold  and  colourless. 
And  there  is  another  consideration.  A  genius  either  breaks  rules 
or  makes  them  for  himself.  In  either  case  he  is  a  stranger  to 
technique,  and  without  technical  excellence  there  can  be  no 
“  perfect  ”  artist.  It  is  the  man  of  admirable  talent  who  can 
attain  to  technical  perfection  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  The  genius 
is  a  rebel,  with  very  slight  regard  for  orthodoxy  or  the  formally 
correct. 

I  mentioned  Andrea  del  Sarto  just  now,  and  I  return  to  Brown¬ 
ing’s  poem  on  him  for  the  sake  of  some  useful  illustrations.  Andrea 

(1)  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on  January  15th, 
1919. 
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the  Tailor — we  do  not  know  his  real  name — was  called  the  faultless'  | 
because  he  was  a  great  master  of  technique,  a  great  executant,  and  1 
possessed  what  Rossetti  called  “  an  enviable  balance  of  executive 
endowments.”  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  conspicuous  talent, 
but  we  should  hesitate  to  describe  him  as  a  genius.  Why?  Because,  5 

to  quote  Rossetti  once  more,  “there  is. not  much  elevation  or  i 

ideality  in  his  works,”  or,  in  other  words,  his  defect  was  soulless-  | 

ness;  he  was  not  inspired.  You  contrast  him  with  other  men,  1 

and,  though  his  technical  skill  is  greater,  you  find  that,  in  the  long  I 

run,  he  disappoints  you.  Raphael  may  draw  an  arm  wrong ;  Michael  ! 

Angelo  may  strive  to  do  with  his  given  material  what  is  impossible  j 

and  be  criticised  for  his  want  of  success.  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  never  I 

wrong.  Yet  the  two  former  reach  a  heaven  which  is  denied  to  the  | 

third.  Listen  to  Browning  : 

I  do  vhat  many  dream  of  all  their  lives — 

Dream? — strive  to  do  and  agonise  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing.  ... 

There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them. 

In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped  up  brain, 

Heart,  or  whate’er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
Thirf  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman  hand  of  mine. 

Their  work  drops  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know. 

Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that’s  shut  to  me,  , 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough.  .  .  . 

then  Browning  gives  us  in  a  phrase  the  distinction  between 
and  talent: 

Ah,  hut  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 

Or  what’s  a  heaven  for?  , 

There  is  the  secret.  A  man’s  work  should  illustrate  the  aspiration 
of  his  soul,  his  ‘idealisms,  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  imagination. 

He  cannot  body  forth  his  dream,  perhaps;  he  cannot  tell  the  world 
all  he  sees  and  feels.  Whereas  with  the  work  of  an  Andrea  ^ 

All  is  silver-grey 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art  :  the  worse ! 

There  is  Fra  Angelico,  for  instance,  painting  his  Madonna  on  his 
knees,  failing,  struggling,  praying.  And  there  is  our  Andrea,  who 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  wanton  Lucrezia,  and  who  squandered  the 
money  that  Francis  I.  gave  him  for  other  purposes  on  the  decoration 
of  a  house  in  which  to  harbour  a  woman  who  bestows  her  favours 
elsewhere.  And  she  is  the  constant  model  for  his  pictures  of  the 
Virgin!  The  perfect  painter  has  not  got  the  soul  of  Fra  .\ngelico; 
and,  though  he  can  put  right  a  faulty  arm  of  Raphael’s,  he  has 
not  got  Raphael’s  genius.  And  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  truer  to 
call  Andrea  a  correct  artist  than  a  perfect  one.  ^ 

We  can  find  another  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  English  poet, 
Thomas  Gray.  Within  certain  limits  he,  too,  was  a  perfect  artist. 

In  other  words,  he»  knew  precisely  the  limits  of  his  own  capacity,  , 


And 

genius 
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and  within  those  limits-  achieved  very  remarkable  results.  It  is  a 
question,  of  course,  whether  Thomas  Gray  was  or  was  not  a  poet 
of  the  first  rank.  There  have  been  many  controversies  with  regal'd 
to  him.  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  very  adverse  view,  mainly,  it  would 
appeal',  because  Gray  did  not  always  include  within  his  poems  those 
weighty,  philosophical  speculations  and  chains  of  ratiocination  which 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  preferred.  The  mere  fact  that  Gray  did 
not  do  something  which  he  felt  to  be  beyond  his  power,  or,  at  all 
events,  beyond  his  immediate  purpose,  is  only  a  proof  that  he 
limited  himself  to  a  properly  artistic  object,  and  did  not  confuse 
poetry  with  ethics.  Others  have  joined  in^  criticising  Gray  for 
different  reasons.  Swinburne  thought  that  the  contemporary  poet, 
Collins,  was  greater  than  Gray.  So,  too,  did  Coleridge  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Mrs.  Meynell  says  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard  that  “in  it  mediocrity  said  its  own  true  word.”  A  strange 
criticism !  Both  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  have 
done  more  justice  to  the  author  of  the  Elegy.  But  when  Mrs. 
Meynell  ascribes  mediocrity  to  the  poet’s  work  she  hits  on  a  point 
for  which  something  is  to  be  said,  although  not  precisely  in  the 
sense  she  desires.  Two  things  are  required  for  art  production :  the 
man  and  his  environment.  The  man  was  ready;  the  environment 
was  lacking.  Gray  lived  in  a  prosaic  age.  Diffused  around  him 
was  a  spirit  of  prose,  and  the  wonderful  thing  is  that,  with  such 
disadvantages,  with  very  few  contemporaries  to  suggest  higher 
flights  of  poetry,  he  was  able  to  produce  such  rarely  artistic  effects. 

.  Everyone  who  reads  the  Pindaric  Odes  with  any  understanding, 
as  well  as  the  Ode  to  Eton  College  and  the  Ode  to  Adversity, 
etc.,  will  recognise  that  Gray  has  a  keen  ear  for  music,  and  that, 
while  he  adheres  to  his  theme,  he  gives  one  throughout  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  majestic  harmonies  perhaps  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
Pindar  himself.  However,  the  main  thing,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Gray  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  furnished  by  the  painter  Andrea  del  Sarto,  an 
almost  perfect  achievement  gained  by  severe  limitations,  a  unique 
concentration  on  matters  immediately  in  hand.  Thus,  Gray  hits 
the  mean  between  excess  and  defect.  He  never,  or  rarely,  sm'prises 
the  reader,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  because  he  is  concerned  with  a 
limited  sphere,  a  sphere  so  limited  that  he  can  make  it  entirely 
his  own.  And,  once  more,  correctness  would  seem  to  be  a  truer 
description  than  perfection. 

Shall  we  find  a  “  perfect  artist  ”  among  the  novelists?  Yes,  1 
think  we  can — that  extraordinary  little  latly  who,  living  in  Bath  and 
Winchester,  found  amid  ordinary  surroundings  tha  means  to  lift  the 
commonplace  into  the  eternally  true-=-I  mean  the  incomparable  Jane 
Austen.  While  romance  of  the  type  of  Udolfo  and  The  Monk  was 
in  its  highest  vogue  she  set  herself  to  write  the  domestic  novel,  a 
plain  record  of  what  happens  in  drawing-rooms  and  parlours,  the 
ordinary  emotions  and  prejudices  of  ordinary  people.  She  haii  two 
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great  gifts.  She  had  a  very  singular  power  of  understanding  and 
portraying  character,  and  her  pen,  running  along  in  easy,  unforced 
channels,  was  wonderfully  successful  in  transcribing  dialogue.  Her 
conversations  are  extraordinarily  life-like.  We  seem  to  be  listening 
not  to  characters  created  by  the  novelist,  but  to  those  personages 
themselves,  so  that  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Collins,  and  Anne  and 
Emma,  and  Captain  Harville,  and  the  rest  of  them,  reveal  them¬ 
selves  to  us  by  what  they  say  as  though  we  had  ourselves  listened 
to  their  voices.  Moreover — and  that  is  the  point  which  interests 
us — Jane  Austen  knew  exactly  what  she  could  do  and  what  she 
could  not  do.  Walter  Scott  remarked,  very  truly,  that,  while  he 
could  do  “the  big  bow-wow  strain”  as  well  as  anyone  living,  the 
exquisite  touch  that  renders  ordinary  commonplace  things  interest¬ 
ing  was  denied  to  him.  Her  method  was,  said  one  critic,  that  of 
the  Dutch  painters ;  she  herself  called  it  miniature  work. 

And  she  refused,. like  the  true  artist  she  was,  to  do  anything  else. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  librarian  of  the  Prince  Regent — Jane  Austen  had 
dedicated  her  Emma  to  the  “first  gentleman  in  Europe”— 
suggested  that  she  should  write  a  novel  depicting  the  habits  of  life 
and  character  and  enthusiasm  of  a  clergyman  who  should  pass  his 
time  between  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  hinting  that  with 
such  a  scheme  she  could  rival  Goldsmith  and  La  Fontaine.  What 
did  she  reply?  She  might  do  the  comic  part,  she  remarked,  but 
not  “the  good,  the  enthusiastic,  the  literary.”  Besides,  she  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  science'  and  philosophy  to  supply  such 
quotations  as  would  occur  naturally  in  the  talk  of  a  learned  divine. 
Mr.  Clarke,  undeterred  by  his  first  failure,  then  proposed  that  she 
should  write  a  historical  romance  illustrative  of  the  august  house 
of  Coburg.  “  I  could  not,”  she  answered,  “  sit  seriously  down  to 
write  a  serious  romance  under  any  other  motive  than  to  save  my 
life;  and,  if  it  were  indispensable  for  me  to  keep  it  up  and  never 
relax  into  laughing  at  myself  or  at  other  people,  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  hung  before  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter.  No,  I  must  keep 
to  my  own  style  and  go  on  in  my  own  way;  and,  though  I  may 
never  succeed  again  in  that,  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  totally 
fail  in  any  other.” 

It  is  not  given  to  many  writers  to  estimate  the  value  of  their  own 
work  so  accurately;  bub  the  power  of  self-criticism,  combined  with 
her  other  qualifications,  was  the  real  secret  of  Miss  Austen’s 
success.  Few  authors  have  so  nice  a  sense  of  proportioning  means 
to  end  as  Jane  Austen,  whence  it  comes  that  in  her  novels  “every¬ 
one  says  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right  way.” 
Could' we  have  a  better  definition  of  the  perfect  literary  artist?  And 
the  criticisms  passed  on  her  are  exactly  those  which  are  familiar  in 
the  case  of  these  “  perfect  ”  artists.  Charlotte  Bronte  found  her 
cold;  Edward  FitzGerald  complains  that  she  is  capital  as  far  as  she 
goes;  but  she  never  goes  out  of  the  parlour.  “If  but  one  of 
Fielding’s  brutes  would  dash  in  upon  the  gentility  and  swear  a 
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round  oath  or  two!  ’’  But  that  is  only  putting  in  another  way  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  librarian,  telling  her  to  do 
something  out  of  her  orbit.  Jane  Austen  was  too  wise  to  attempt 
what  was  uncongenial  to  her  temperament.  She  had  no  love  for 
purple  patches.  To  her  work  the  attribute  of  perfection  does  not 
seem  out  of  place. 

f  2. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  another  way  by 
reference  to  the  Hellenic  ideal  of  art.  The  theory  of  Greek  art, 
like  the  theory  of  Greek  morals,  rested  on  the  duty  of  moderation 
or  the  cultivation  of  "the  mean."  The  mean  is  the  middle  point 
between  too  much  and  too  little.  Virtue  is  a  mean,  Aristotle  tells 
us,  and  he  draws  out  the  conception  in  a  number  of  discussions  on 
the  separate  virtues.  In  ethical ’conduct  we  must  not  be  too  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  we  must  not  be  too  timid  or  puerile.  We  must  not 
brag,  and  we  must  not  underrate.  We  must  not  be  reckless,  and 
we  must  not  be  cowardly.  In  all  cases  we  have  to  observe  that 
moderation  which  is  the  essence  of  what  is  right  and  proper. 
Mrjh'fv  ayav.  Said  the  Greek  aphorist.  You  must  not  be  excessive. 
The  hero,  for  instance,  of  a  tragedy  must  not  be  too  good  or  too  bad. 
If  he  were  too  good  there  would  be  little  or  no  human  interest  in 
his  exploits,  while  if  he  were  too  bad  he  has  lost  the  proper  character 
of  humanity,  and  has  become  a  monster.  Good  is  in  point  of  fact 
the  definite,  the  circumscribed,  the  .  thoroughly  estimated  and 
measured.  Evil  belongs  to  the  indefinite,  the  vague,  that  which 
has  no  limits  or  proportion.  There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a 
falsehood;  there  is  only  one  way  of  telling  the  truth.  Similarly 
with  art.  The  artist  must  not  aim  at  something  which  he  cannot 
arrive  at — the  opposite  view,  you  observe,  to  Browning’s.  He  must 
not  put  before  us  his  vague,  spasmodic  utterances  or  his  grandiose 
efforts,  which,  though  they  may  be  interesting,  are  only  confuting, 
inchoate,  immature.  The  perfect  work  of  art  will  be  that  which, 
pruning  off  every  excess,  is  thoroughly  organised,  explored,  mastered 
from  beginning  to  end — which  appeals  to  reason  and  demands  the 
utmost  measure  of  self-control  in  its  creator. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  Odyssey  Ulysses  has  to  pass  the 
coast  of  the  Sirens,  and,  in  order  that  he  may  resist  their  blandish¬ 
ments,  he  is  tied  to  the  mast  of  his  ship  and  forcibly  prevented  from 
playing  the  fool.  The  Greeks  were  always  afraid  of  those  enchant¬ 
ments  of  the  Sirens,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  their  correct  attitude, 
they  laid  down  certain  very  definite  lines  to  prevent  any  over¬ 
stepping  of  the  just  standard.  •  The  poet,  extravagant  in  diction, 
even' though  he  possessed  lofty  thoughts,  had  been  listening  to  the 
Sirens,  and  was  not  an  artist  according  to  the  strict  Hellenic  point 
of  view.  Still  less  of  an  artist  was  he  who  indulged  in  sentiment 
and  rhetorical  or  emotional  appeals.  All  that  is  grandiose  or  bom¬ 
bastic,  or  turgid  or  over-emotional,  or  pathetically  sentimental  are 
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the  temptations  of  the  Sirens,  and  you  must  fasten  up  your  ears 
with  wax  in  order  not  to  listen  to  their  enervating  strains.  The  artist, 
by  his  very  nature,  is  only  too  apt  to  disembark  on  the  island  of 
the  lotus-eaters,  “where  it  is  always  afternoon.’’  Therefore  the 
artist  requires  sterner  self-control  than  almost  any,  other  man, 
because  temptations  to  exceed  surround  him  on  every  side.  Greek 
sculpture  has  this  note  of  austerity.  How  else  could  great  effects 
be  produced  in  marble?  It  was  from  sculpture  that  the  Greeks 
deduced  their  principles  of  art. We  need  not  be  surprised,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  if  several  critics  have  found  Greek  art  cold  and  passion¬ 
less.  It  has  nothing  about  it  of  Gothic  richness  or  exuberance;  it 
admits  of  no  weak  sentimentalisings ;  it  appeals  to  the  wise  reason, 
to  that  sage  counsel  given  to  a  highly  strung  race  that  they  must 
do  “nothing  too  much,’’  that  excess  is  of  the  nature  of  evil.  And 
so,  if  we  ask  who  is  the  perfect  dramatist  of  the  Greek  world,  it 
was  not  iEschylus,  with  his  stormy  thunders,  nor  was  it  Euripides, 
with  his  rhetorical  or  sentimental  appeals.  It  was  Sophocles,  who 
never  tried  to  do  more  than  he  knew  he  could  effect,  and  who^was 
the  complete  master  of  his  own  -technical  accomplishments. 
Sophocles,  then,  is  a  perfect  artist.  I  go  further.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  he  is  not  the  most  characteristic  expression, 
the  typical  example,  of  Greek  art,  and  that  when  we  criticise 
him  we  are  not  really  criticising  the  very  meaning  and  character  of 
the  Hellenic  genius  at  its  best.  The  essence  of  Greece  was  Athens; 
the  essence  of  Athens  was  its  drama ;  the  essence  of  Greek  drama 
was  Sophocles — so  our  appraisement  might  run,  and  if  that  be  so, 
by  Sophocles’s  art  the  whole  case  of  Greek  art  might  stand  or  fall. 
If  we  call  Sophocles  cold  or  abstract,.,  or  austere  or  unsympathetic, 
what  we  are  in  reality  assailing  by  our  epithets  is  not  a  single 
dramatist,  but  the  whole  conception  of  drama  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Hellenic  mind  towards  the  interpretation  of  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sophocles  hit  off  the  taste  of 
Athenian  audiences  better  than  his  fellow-dramatists,  for  he  gained 
the  first  tragic  prize  twenty  times,  and  on  all  other  occasions  was 
placed  second,  and  never  third.  ^Eschylus  was  successful  thirteen 
times;  Euripides  only  five  times.  ’Aristophanes  calls  Sophocles  a 
genial,  companionable  man  > — a  general  favourite,  a  good  sort.  But 
*t  is  at  least  an  odd  thing  that  King  CEdipns,  which  Aristotle  thought 
the  best-constructed  drama  he  knew,  and  w'hich  has  been  accepted  as 
a  masterpiece  by  most  modem  critics,  only  gained  a  second  place, 
a  play  by  Philocles,  who  was  quite  a  second-rate  poet,  being  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Athenian  Demus. 

And  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  some  importance.  In  a  long 
life  spent  in  the  composition  of  a  hundred  dramas,  there  would  for 
a  certainty  be  some  change  or  development  of  style.  His  rivals 
would  have  some  influence  upon  him,  just  as  he,  no  doubt,  influ¬ 
enced -his  rivals.  He  might  pick  up  hints  fi’om  his  younger  con- 
(1)  EfiKoAot  fity  ivOiifir,  tiiKo\os  5'  iKti.  Arist.  Fi'ot/H,  82. 
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temporary,  Euripides;  he  would  almost  certainly  begin  his  career 
by  choosing  as  his  model  his  great  predecessor,  .iEschylus.  Now 
there  is  a  significant  passage  in  Plutarch  bearing  on  this  point, 
a  passage  rather  difficult  fully  to  understand,  though  the  general 
outlines  are  plain  enough.  According  to  Plutarch, i  Sophocles  dis¬ 
tinguished  three  periods  in  his  dramatic  construction :  first,  a  sono¬ 
rous,  turgid  style,  when  possibly  he  was  imitating  ^Eschylus;  then 
a  severe,  abstract,  austere  style;  lastly,  an  ethical  and  pathetic 
style,  chaste  and  polished,  but  giving  some  room  for  sentiment  and 
romance.  Of  the  first  style  we  have  no  examples  extant,  except 
perhaps  among  fragments  of  his  lost  plays.  The  best  examples  of 
the  second  phase  are  found  in  Antigone,  Electra,  and  (Edipus  Rex, 
while  of  the  third  there  are  two  admirable  specimens,  belonging  to 
the  closing  years  of  his  life — the  Phxloctetes  and  the  (Edipus 
at  Colonus. 

§  3. 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  at  once  to  a  feature  which  is 
strongly  marked  not  only  in  Sophocles,  but  in  other  dramatic 
artists.  Towards  the  close  of  their  career,  although  their  hand  has 
by  no  means  lost  its  cunning,  some  dramatists  are  inclined  to 
preach  a  doctrine  of  reconciliation.  What  precisely  does  this  mean? 
During  their  spring-time  and  the  full  maturity  of  their  genius  their 
only  object  is  to  put  before  themselves,  without  any  hesitation  or 
remorse,  the  hard,  evil  facts  of  human  life.  One  of  the  main 
points  you  must  remember  about  drama  is  that  it  exists  to  give  us 
a  fearless  picture  of  the  preponderance  of  sorrow  in  this  world — or 
shall  I  say  the  preponderance  of  error  and  misunderstanding,  folly, 
stupidity,  passion,  and  crime?  No  one  would  go  to  see  a  play 
entirely  composed  of  good  people  who  are  placidly  happy.  Such  a 
conception  of  life  is  meaningless  for  the  majority  of  us,  because 
we  know  that  happiness  is  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  while  pain  and  suffering 
are  indubitable  realities.  If  all  our  desires  were  fulfilled,  life  would 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  bitter,  but  still  interesting,  savour.  The 
assumption  on  which  all  drama  rests — and  the  same  thing  is  true, 
of  course,  about  novel-writing — is  that  there  is  a  measurele'ss  abyss 
between  what  we  want  and  what  we. are,  between  our  dreams'  and 
realities,  between  our  ideals  and  our  performance.  So  much,  then, 
being-  taken  for  granted,  you  will  find  the  artist  in  his  maturity 
facing  the  problems  of  life  with  a  clear  and  definite  acceptance, 
abjuring  all  appeals  to  sentiment  and  romance,  and  using  his  reason 
rathgr  than  indulging  in  emotion.  This  is  the  stage  of  an  artist’s 
career  when,  like  Shakespeare,  he  writes  his  big  tragedies — his 
Macbeth,  his  'Hamlet,  his  Othello,  his  King  Lear — full  of  a  hard 
and  rich  brilliancy,  infinitely  moving,  infinitely  tragic,  with  a  disdain 
of  ordinary  human  feeling  which  in  Jiing  Lear,  for  instance,  makes 
us  resent  the  death  of  Cordelia  as  a  sort  of  personal  injury.  This 

(1)  Plutarch,  de  prof,  in  virt.,  c.  7. 
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is  the  stage  in  which  .^schylus  writes  his  Prometheus  Vinctug  and 
his  Agamemnon.  And  this,  too,  is  the  stage  under  the  influence  of 
which  Sophocles  writes  his  King  (Edipus,  his  Antigone,  his 
Electra,  and  his  Ajax.  There  is  no  weak  concession  to  our  likes 
or  dislikes;  there  is  no  room  for  sentimental  appeal.  Life  is  so- 
and-so,  thus  ordered,  thus  arranged.  Good  people  suffer,  bad  people 
succeed,  a  noble  soul  goes  down  in  wreck  and  ruin,  and  we  are  not 
even  allowed  to  say  with  Othello,  “  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it, 
lago.” 

And  then,  as  the  artist,  passing  the  meridian  of  his  triumph, 
begins  the  slow  decline  towards  the  sunset  and  the  west,  you  will 
find  him  almost  inevitably  softening  the  hard  outlines  of  his  creed, 
and  listening  to  his  heart  as  counsellor,  and  not  to  his  dry,  logictjl 
understanding.  He  discovers,  or  thinks  that  he  discovers,  that  all 
great  thoughts  proceed,  not  from  the  reason,  but  from  the  heart, 
and  in  such  a  melting  mo'^d  he  writes  beautiful,  pathetic  dramas 
in  which  the  note  of  reconciliation  becomes  prominent.  This 
happened  to  Shakespeare,  What  are  the  plays  of  his  concluding 
period?  Cymbeline,  Winter’s  Tale,  Tempest,  which,  as  we  say, 
end  happily.  They  end  happily,  without  doubt,  but  what  is  more 
remarkable  is  that  they  illustrate  principles  which  the  artist  himself, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  creative  power,  either  ignored  or  disbelieved. 
It  is  not  true  (such  is  the  lesson  of  the  later  mood)  that  fate  and 
circumstance  are  so  cruel.  Old  enmities  can  be  forgotten,  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  need  not  be  visited  on  their  offspring,  the  children’s 
teeth  need  not  be  set  on  edge,  there  is  room,  even  in  this  mortal 
sphere,  for  the  healing  of  old  discords  and  the  granting  of  a  com¬ 
passionate  forgiveness.  The  madly  jealous  Leontes  shall  get 
Hermione  back  again,  with  the  added  boon  of  a  Perdita ;  and  Pros- 
pero  shall  bury  his  magic  arts  and  his  staff  now  that  his  daughter 
Miranda  is  happily  affianced  to  the  gallant  young  Ferdinand.  And 
now  let.  us  turn  to  Greek  examples.  After  detailing  the  tragedy  of 
the  House  of  Atreus,  JEsohylus  will  give  you  his  Eumenides,  the 
play  in  which  the  terrible  Furies  who  pursue  the  matricide  Orestes 
are  converted  into  benevolent  deities,  the  old  wrongs  are  healed, 
Orestes  is  pardoned,*  and  by  the  vote  of  Athene  herself  is  restored 
to  happiness  and  honour.  Perhaps  even  Euripides,  in  his  latest 
play  of  the  Baccha,  marks  his  own  reconciliation  with  the  powers 
of  Olympus  whom  in  his  plays  he  had  so  often  flouted!  But  it 
is,  above  all,  Sophocles  who  illustrates  this  note  of  reconciliation, 
this  leaning  towards  romance,  this  recognition  that  happiness  is 
still  possible  even  in  this  world,  Philoctetes  is  brought  back  to 
Troy,  which  he  helps  to  overthrow,  but,  above  all,  he  is  restored  to 
his  own  proper  position,  and  puts  away  from  himself  the  haunting 
idea  of  vengeance  for  past  injury.  In  (Edipus  Goloneus  this  note 
of  reconciliation  sounds  with  a  stronger  resonance.  CEdipus,  the 
guilty  man,  finds  rest,  peace,  the  forgiveness  of  unwitting  errors, 
reconciliation  with  the  gods,  and  is  taken  up  to  their  grandiose  and 
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majestical  home  in  a  splendid  triumph  at  the  close.  All  is  not  so 
wrong  with  the  world.  “  God’s  in  His  Heaven,”  as  Browning  says 
in  Pippa  Passes.  There  is  room  for  repentance  and  tears,  and  under 
the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  the  tender  plant  of  happiness  may 
revive  and  blossom  once  more. 

But  Sophocles  had  a  different  ideal  of  drama  before  him  when 
he  wrote  his  grim  'tragedies,  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  Ajax,  Antigone, 
Electra.  There  was  in  them  no  parleying  with  fate,  no  weak  con¬ 
cession  to  sentiment,  no  touch  of  imaginative  romance  to  lighten 
their  steady  and  remorseless  progress.  ”  Here  is  the  story,”  he 
would  seem  to  say,  “as  we  have  received  it  from  the  Cyclic  Poets 
or  Homeric  tradition  or  local  legends.  (Edipus  was  doomed  from 
the  outset  to  kill  his  father  and  marry  his  mother.  There  is  the 
fact,  and  here,  too,  are  the  characters  involved :  Jocasta,  the 
mother-wife;  Creon,  the  brother-in-law;  Teiresias,  the  prophet,;  and 
(Edipus  himself,  the  man  of  Fate.  What  I  have  to  do  is*  to  show 
how  the  webs  of  circumstance  are  tightly  drawn  round  the  unhappy 
hero  and  how  every  step  he  takes,  every  act  he  performs,  leads 
surely  and  inevitably  to  the  destined  end.  Do  you  ask  ’me  whether 
(Edipus  deserved  His  bitter  lot,  or  whether  it  consorts  either  with 
Divine  or  human  justice  that  a  man  who  sins  in  pure  ignorance 
.should  be  punished  just  as  though  he  were  conscious  of  his  crimes 
and  committed  them  with  his  eyes  open  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  My  business  is  to  make  my  tragedy  strictly  conform  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  we  -have  received  them  in  tradition.  I  design 
a  closely  serried  drama,  constructed  from  beginning  to  end  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  destiny  works.  You  shiver  at  the  mercilessness  of  the 
story?  Yes,  life  is  a  terrible  thing.  Some  men  are  predestined 
to  suffer:  some  seem  to  escape.  The  potter  makes  some  vessels 
for  honour  and  others  for  base  uses,  and  he  uses  the  same  clay  for 
both.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  laws  of  the  world,  nor  can  they 
be  altered,  however  much  I  try  to  construct  a  romance  about  them, 
or  sentimentalise  the  issues.  As  an  artist  I  am  very  careful  about 
form,  and  I  desire  to  exclude  every  consideration  except  those  which 
bear  immediately  upon  my  design.  Just  because  1  am  an  artist — 
that  is,  an  interpreter — I  dare  not  alter  the  facts.  If  you  say  that 
they  are  ugly  or  unpleasant,  I  answer  that  Art  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  sensitiveness.”  So  might  Sophocles  explain  to  us 
his  method  of  working,  and  so  it  comes  that  King  (Edipus 
represents  the  purest  type  of  tragedy,  and  that  its  construction — 
a  matter  in  which  dEschylus  was  notoriously  careless — is,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  seems  to  have  thought,  the  work  of  an  absolutely  correct  and 
perfect  artist.  Form,  due  to  limitation  and  concentration, 
these  are  the  stigmata  of  Hellenic  art,  at  its  best.  And,  if  one  thinks 
over  the  matter,  these  are  precisely  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  best  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels  and  the  best  odes  of  the  poet  Gray. 

Or  take  the  Antigone — to  my  mind  the  cruellest  of  the  dramas. 
Here  Sophocles  is  illustrating  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  human 
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problems.  When  good  is  struggling  with  evil  we  know  on  which 
side  to  range  ourselves;  but  when  good  is  struggling  w'ith  good, 
when  Duty  takes  up  arms  against  Duty,  then  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  most  heart-searching  and  most  pitiless  of  enigmas.  It  is 
a  duty  to  defend  one’s  country  and  kill  the  enemy.  It  is  also  a 
duty  to  bury  the  dead,  especially  if  the  dead  be  a  kinsman.  Creon 
says :  This  man,  Polynices,  was  a  rebel,  and  therefore  his  body 
shall  remain  unburied. .  Antigone  says :  This  man  was  my  brother, 
and  therefore  I  will  bury  him.  That  is  the  dilemma ;  and  the  awful 
part  of  it  is  that  both  are  right.  We  cannot  get  out  of  the  difl5culty 
by  saying  that  one  is  an  appeal  to  a  divine  law  and  the  other  to  a 
human  law,  for  both  might  be  held  to  have  the  sanction  of  Heaven. 
The  only  apt  parallel  in  modern  times  is  the  quandary  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  objector  who  takes  his  stand  on  an  ethical  principle,  or 
what  he  thinks  to  be  such,  as  against  the  obligation  of  patriotism. 

Let  us  get  the  main  outlines  of  the  story.  After  CEdipus’s  banish¬ 
ment  from  the  City  of  Thebes  his  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
quarrelled,  and  the  latter  collected  an  Argive  host  to  attack  Thebes. 
This  is  the  subject  both  of  iEschylus’s  Seven  Against  Thebes,  of 
Euripides’s  Phoenissce,  and  Sophocles’s  play  called  after  the  name  of 
its  heroine,  Antigone.  The  two  brothers  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  each  other.  Creon,  who  has  assumed  the  powers  of  sovereignty, 
the  brother  of  Jocasta  and  therefore  uncle  of  the  two  young  men, 
issues  an  edict  that  while  one  of  them,  Eteocles,  who  defended  his 
city,  was  to  be  buried  with  all  honour,  the  other,  Polynices,  was  to 
be  denied  all  interment,  as  the  enemy  of  and  traitor  to  his  country. 
Observe  that  Creon  was  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  the  duty  of 
patriotism,  and  that  the  sentiments  to  which  he  gives  utterance 
must  necessarily  recommend  themselves  to  all  those  who  believe 
in  loyalty  to  the  State  and  the  duty  of  defending  the  country’s  soil. 
Antigone  saw  matters  otherwise,  although  her  exact  position  is  not 
very  easy  for  a  modern  audience  to  understand.  She  determined  to 
bury  her  brother,  Polynices,  whatever  it  might  cost,  and  to  do  this 
because  she  knew  of  no  higher  law  than  that  of  giving  a  burial  to 
the  slain,  the  more  especially  because  he  was  her  brother,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  also  an  enemy. 

What  it  is  difficult  for  iis  to  comprehend,  or  at  all  events  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  us  to  feel,  is  why  Antigone  should  be  required  to 
sacrifice  her  own  life  to  the  interment  of  her  brother's  corpse — 
death  being  the  penalty  attaching  to  disobedience  to  Creon ’s  edict. 
We  must  remember  that  to  the  Greeks  the  privation  of  sepulture 
was  a  heavier  calamity  than  the  loss  of  life  itself.  Survivors  lay 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  pay  the  last  rites  to  their  dead 
relatives.  Even  the.  casual  traveller  who  should  pass  a  dead  body 
without  sprinkling  over  it  three  handfuls  of  earth  made  himself 
subject  to  a  tremendous  penalt3^  The  Greek  felt  instinctively  the 
necessity  that  lay  upon  Antigone’s  shoulders:  we  can  only  recognise 
its  existence.  And  the  same  thing  holds  true  also  of  the  main 
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motive  of  the  play  of  Ajax.  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  are  anxious 
to  deny  Ajax  proper  burial;  and  Ulysses  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience,  albeit  that  he  was  Ajax’s  chief  enemy,  by  persuading  the 
‘two  Greek  chieftains  to  consent  to  these  last  ritps  over  a  fallen 
hero.  Perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  Antigone  loses  some  of 
her  interest  for  a  modem  audience  because  she  is  the  exponent  of 
a  characteristic  Greek  doctrine,  which  we  can  perhaps  intellectually 
accept  but  which  we  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  realise. 

At  all  events  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  disobey  Creon;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  stands  absolutely  alone  as  a  believer 
in  a  law  of  greater  sanctity  than  any  ordinance  of  a  ruler  can 
possibly  command.  The  Chorus  of  Theban  old  men  give  her  no 
help  or  sympathy.  Her  sister,  Ismene,  who  is  tender-hearted  and 
affectionate,  lacks  entirely  that  heroic  fortitude  which  sustains  her 
sister.  The  absence  of  support  from  the  outside  only  makes  the 
heroine’s  position  all  the  stronger.  She  dares  the  deed,  is  by 
Creon’s  orders  immured,  and  from  that  moment  Creon’s  fortunes 
begin  to  decline.  In  consequence  of  Antigone’s  death  his  own  son, 
Hffimon,  destroys  himself,  because  he  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
heroine,  and  Creon’s  Queen,  Eurydice,  slays  herself  at  the  shrine 
of  one  of  the  family  gods.  All  the  latter  half  of  the  play  is  occupied 
with  showing  the  results  of  over- weening  despotism,  sentiments 
which  would  find  a  ready  answer  in  the  breasts  of  an  Athenian 
audience. 

Thus  two  opposing  duties  are  put  before  us  with  an  impartial 
and  discriminating  hand.  Patriotism  is^  a  duty,  and  those  who 
offend  against  it  must  suffer :  burial  of  the  dead  is  also  a  duty,  and 
those  who  dgny  it,  even  to  an  enemy,  must  equally  suffer.  Despots 
are  cruel  and  merciless — as  indeed  the  aged  prophet  Teiresias  urges. 
The  woman  who  does  her  duty  by  her  slain  kinsman  is  worthy  of 
all  honour.  Observe,  however,  that  Sophocles  does  not  do ‘more 
than  put  before  us  the  elements  of  the  problem.  He  does  not 
suggest  that  Antigone  was  absolutely  in  the  right,  any  more  than 
he  shows  that  Creon  was  absolutely  in  the  wrong.  Once  more,  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  placed  before  us  just  as  they  were  in  the 
QHdipus  Tyrannus.  The  business  of  the  artist  is  to  construct  a 
play,  every  incident  of  which  shall  bear  upon  the  main  i^sue.  Also 
remark  that  in  the  drawing  of  the  character  of  his  heroine,  Sophocles 
will  not  allow  any  emotional  or  sentimental  aspects.  She  is 
betrothed  to  Creon’s  son,  Hsemon,  but  not  one  word  does  she  say 
about  love.  The  only  sentence  about  Haemon — “  Oh  dearest 
Haemon,  how  your  father  dishonours  you!  ” — is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  her  sister  Ismene,  not  in  that  of  Antigone.  *  For  Tragedy  as 
Sophocles  understood  it  depends  on  the  clash  of  wills,  antagonism 
between  opposite  conceptions  of  duty,  the  claims  of  patriotism  and 
the  claims  of  sisterly  affection.  Antigone,  it  is  true,  alludes  to  her 
loss  of  the  womap’s  lot  of  wedlock,  but  she  does  not  care  to  refer 
(1)  Soph.  Antig.,  572.  The  point  is’ doUbtful. 
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to  the  loss  of  the  individual  lover.  On  such  austere  lines  does  our 
dramatist  draw  his  picture  of  an.  ideal  heroine. 

I  said  just  now  that  Antigone  was  the  cruellest  play  of  Sophocles. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  Electra  is  not  equally  cruel.  Once 
more  he  is  designing  one  of  his  hard  heroines  and  a  play  as  hard 
and  merciless  as  his  heroine.  It  is  possible  that  he  wrote  it  after 
Euripides's  Electra,  and  that  his  object  was  to  bring  back  the  story 
to  the  correct  tradition  and  amend  Euripides’s  tendency  to  senti¬ 
mentalise  the  plot  by  his  unjustifiable  inventions.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Sophocles’s  Electra  represents  the  dramatist’s  art  at  the  very 
acme  of  its  severe  classicism — just  when  .the  stem  structure  was 
beginning  to  crack  and  give  way.  For  there  is  one  curious  feature 
in  the  drama — the  long  and  highly  wrought  narrative  relating  the 
supposed  death  of  Orestes  in  the  chariot-race.  In  this  description  of 
a  purely  imaginary  scene  Sophocles  seems  to  let  himself  go,  as 
though  he  desired  some  relief  from  the  bare  bones,  of  the  plot — as 
though  he  himself  felt  that,  despite  his  admirable  skill  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  his  truly  Greek  reserve  and  repression  and  self-mastery, 
there  came  moments  when  human  nature  cried  out  for  thQ  softening 
effects  of  romance.  So-,  too.  Queen  Guinevere  admired  Arthtu*  as  a 
very  perfect  knight,  but  she  wanted  light  and  colour  and  therefore 
ttumed  to  Lancelot.  As  it  stands,  the  description  of  the  chariot-race 
is  a  purple  patch  if  there  e^er  was  one,  a  very  fine  bit  of  rhetoric, 
which  is  unconnected  with  the  main  story,  and  indeed  represents 
Sophocles’s  own  exercise  in  imagination.  Still,  this  is  only  a  by¬ 
path  :  the  principal  road  travels  along  the  well-known  episodes.  We 
have  in  due  course  the  arrival  of  the  two  strangers,  w'ho  are  Orestes 
and  Pylades;  the  recognition  scene;  the  fierce  joy  of  Electra;  and 
the  murder  of  Clytemnestra — who  is  made  to  suffer  first,  not  last 
as  with  the  other  dramatists — followed  by  a  singularly  abrupt  killing 
of  her  paramour  .®gisthus. 

As  for  Electra  herself,  she  is  adamantine  in  her  revenge,  and  posi¬ 
tively  bloodthirsty  in  its  execution — the  most  unlovely  of  all 
Sophocles’s  heroines.  Euripides  hinted  in  his  play  that  she  was 
unpopular,  and  that  her  bitterness  had  increased  as  she  got  older; 
but  nevertheless  it  was  ordained  by  Heaven  that  she  should  be 
betrothed  to  Pylades,  I  suppose  on  the  assumption  that  his  tender¬ 
ness  might  soften  her  character.  There  is  no  alleviation  suggested 
by  Sophocles :  she  remains  hard  and  ruthless  throughout.  When 
she  thinks  that  Orestes  is  dead,  she  devises  a  plot  to  kill  .^gisthus, 
to  be  carried  out  by  her  sister  and  herself;  and  when  Chrysothemis 
declines,  she  says  she  will  do  the  deed  alone.  And  when  Orestes  is 
killing  his  mother,  she  tells  him  if  he  has  still  some  breath  left  to 
strike  Clytemnestra  again.  ^  No  wonder  that  the.  dramatist  finds' 
it  necessary  to  sketch  slighter  and  more  tender  fig  ores  by  the  sides 
of  such  Amazons — Ismene  by  the  side  of  Antigone  and  Chrysothemis 
to  serve  as  contrast  to  Electra.  And  so  he  prepares  us  for  the  later 

(1)  Soph.  Electra,  1416. 
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period  of  his  dramatic  life,  when  he  seems  to  care  less  for  strict  art 
and  more  for  humanity  and  gives  us  his  CEdipus  Coloneua  and  his 
•  beautiful  Deianeira. 

§  4. 

There  is  indeed  a  prototype  to  Deianeira  in  Tecmessa,  the  slave 
wife  of  Ajax,  a  very  tender  and  gracious  wife,  full  of  loving  concern 
for  her  somewhat  truculent  lord.  But  the  outlines  of  her  gentle 
nature  do  not  give  so  complete  a  picture  as  the  dramatist  has  drawn 
for  us  in  the  person  of  Deianeira,  the  anxious,  distracted,  affectionate 
spouse  of  the  stalwart  Hercules.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  be 
united  in  wedlock  with  a  tempestuous  hero  like  Hercules,  and 
Deianeira  is  fully  conscious  of  its  gravity.  Her  lord  and  master  was 
perpetually  absent  on  some  wild  enterprise,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
sent  but  few  messages  home.  But  perhaps  the  keenest  of  her 
sufferings  was  the  knowledge  that  he  was  perpetually  in  love  with 
some  fair  maiden :  as  Deianeira  plaintively  remarks,  I  know  the 
way  of  man  that  he  cannot  take  pleasure  always  in  the  same 
things”  (439-40).  And  Hercules  was  especially  susceptible:  “for 
a  single  individual  he  has  had  most  loves  ”  (400).  The  greatest 
trial  for  the  unhappy  wife  is  to  have  to  receive  into  her  house  the 
latest  of  her  master’s  conquests — in  this  case  lole,  whose  father  and 
city  Hercules  had  destroyed  for  her  sake.  She  sees  among  the 
crowd  of  captives  sent  on  in  advance  a  beautiful  girl,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  she  addresses  her  with  kind  and  sympathetic  words.  And 
this,  as  she  discovers,  is  her  new  rival — successor,  ah !  to  how  many 
others! — Megara,  Omphale  and  now  lole,  while  all  the  time  Deia¬ 
neira  has  been  eating  her  heart  out  at  home  and  never  complained. 
But  she  cannot"  be  unkind,  she  cannot  help  but  pity.  “Her 
most  of  all  I  pity,  for  she  alone  shows  the  sense  of  her  calamity” 

'  (309-10).  She  asks  her  name,  and  when  lole  remains  obstinately 
silent  she  only  says :  “  Leave  her  in  peace  .  .  .  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  add  another  to  her  present  pains — enough,  God  knows  ” 
(330-1).  Even  when  the  truth  is  known  no  word  of  anger  passes 
her  lips :  only  she  cannot  consent  to  live  under  the  same  roof. 
*'  But  then  to  share  his  bed  and  board  with  her,  what  wife  could 
bear  it?  She’s  the  budding  rose,  and  I  o’erblown  and  withering. 
Men  cull  the  flower,  and  when  the  bloom  has  fled  fling  it  far  from 
them  ”  (545-549).  As  for  Hercules,  she  will  not  be  indignant  with 
him.  He  cannot  help  it;  love  is  a  kind  of  disease  (543).  No  one 
can  resist  love.  And  so,  with  admirable  philosophy  prompted  by 
her  sweetly  forgiving  heart,  this  gracious  woman  excuses,  commise¬ 
rates,  accepts,  endures,  while  Lichas  the  messenger  stands  aston¬ 
ished  at  her  kindliness  and  good  sense.  One  thing,  however,  she 
must  do :  she  must  try  to  win  back  her  Hercules.  And  so  she  hits 
upon  a  love-charm,  which  is  her  undoing.  , 

She  was  in  possession  of  a  love-charm  which  had  been  left  to 
her  in  curious  circumstances.  While  she  was  accompanying  her 
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husband  and  had  to  cross  the  river  Evenus,  the  centaur  Nessus  who 
was  convoying  her  across  offered  her  an  insult.  Hercules,  turning 
round  at  her  cry,  shot  a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  centaur  and  killed 
him.  But  before  his  death  the  centaur  told  Deianeira  that  if  she 
desired  to  preserve  for  herself  the  love  of  her  husband  she  could 
secure  a  potent  charm  from  his  wound.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
Deianeira  should  have  been  deceived  by  so  obvious  a  trick;  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  dying  Nessus  wanted  to  avenge  himself  on  Hercules, 
and  therefore  put  poison  in  the  hand  of  his  wife.  She,  however, 
quite  unsuspectingly  had  kept  by  her  the  charm ;  and  now,  as  an 
opportunity  seemed  to  have  come  for  its  use,  she  smeared  it  on  a 
garment  which  she  sent  as  a  gift  to  Hercules.  The  sequel  was  only 
too  certain.  No  sooner  had  the  hero  arrayed  himself  in  this  garment 
than  he  was  attacked  by  excruciating  pains  and  became  delirious. 
The  news  reached  the  unhappy  lady  just  as  she  had  herself  dis¬ 
covered  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  unguent  she  had  sent,  and 
she  hardly  needed  the  reproaches  of  her  son  Hyllus,  who  had  seen 
the  catastrophe,  to  assure  her  that  she  had  all  unwittingly  helped 
to  destroy  the  ‘man  she  adored..  Then,  of  course,  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  be  done :  Deianeira  must  commit  suicide.  Hyllus 
knows  the  truth  too  late;  and  Hercules,  too,  is  informed  before  his 
death  that  Deianeira  was  a  guiltless*  instrument  of  a  pitiless  destiny. 

So  we  have  in  this  play  the  conjunction  of  two  characters,  both 
of  them  essentially  kindly  and  beneficent,  W’hose  union  nevertheless 
meant  the  doom  of  both.  There  were  two  heroes  especially  in 
Greek  legends  who  represented  real  service  to  mankind.  One  of 
them  was  Prometheus,  who,  pitying  the  race  of  men  and  their 
misery,  gave  them  the  inestimable  boon  of  fire.  The  other  was 
Hercules,  who  in  a  real  sense  went  about  doing  good,  clearing  the 
earth  of  pestilent  monsters,  making  it  habitable  for  mankind,  deliver¬ 
ing  it  from  the  curse  of  giants  and  centaurs,  dragons,  and  even 
Cerberus,  the  triple-headed  monster  who  kept  the  gates  of  Hell. 
Hercules  was  a  very  human  hero,  as  indeed  can  be  seen  in  Euri¬ 
pides’s  play  Alcehtis,  where  his  strength  and  his  weakness  are  equally 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  And  yet  this  benefactor  of 
mankind  found  his  death  at  last,  not  from  the  foes  with  whom  he 
had  so  constantly  and  so  victoriously  struggled,  but  from  the  hands 
of  a  wife  who  loved  him.  She  on  her  part  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
heroine  whom  Sophocles  drew  with  an  affectionate  hand.  She  is  as 
forgiving  as  Shakespeare’s  Hemiione  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  almost 
as  sweet  a  heroine  as  Imogen  in  Cymheline.  Her  very  virtues,  her 
simplicity,  her  trustfulness,  even  her  graciousness,  only  lead  to 
disaster.  But  meanwhile  she  has  added  just  that  touch  of  romance 
which  we  so  often  miss  in  the  work  of  Sophocles.  She  fills  the  first 
half  of  the  Trachinice  with  the  sweetness  of  her  personality,  and 
when  she  dies  by  her  own  hand  the  interest  in  the  drama  evaporates. 
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§  5. 

We  have  now  before  us  most  of  the  materials  for  our  study.  We 
have  found  that  ‘  ‘  the  perfect  artist  ’  ’ — or,  as  perhaps  we  sometimes 
ought  to  call  him,  “  the  correct  artist” — is  completely  master  of 
his  technical  apparatus  and  a  most  competent  judge  of  his  own 
skill  and  resources.  This  position  he  has  gained  by  experience  and 
hard  work,  and  by  powers  of  self-criticism  as  rare  as  they  are  valu¬ 
able.  The  god  of  his  idolatry  is  “form”:  to  the  acquisition  of 
form  he  will  devote  a  constant  .labour,  polishing,*  emending,  and 
above  all  cutting  out..  In  his  desire  to  limit  and  therefore  render 
precise  .the  aim  of  his  work,  he  will  ruthlessly  sacrifice  all  inessen¬ 
tials,  and  concentrate  on  l)he  main  issue  or  issues.  In  point  of  fact, 
limitation  and  concentration  are  the  two  means  by  which  he  attains 
to  form — a  perfect  presentment  of  his  maun  thesis  in  the  simplest 
and  the  most  effective  expression.  Having  cut  away  all  inessentials 
—all  the  flying  buttresses,  so  to  speak — of  his  structure,  and  removed 
unnecessary  and  useless  ornament,  the  perfect  artist  is  only  too  apt 
to  appear  cold  and  hard.  He  is  described  sometimes  as  wanting  in 
feeling  and  heart,  and  his  work  is  called  austere  and  abstract.  But 
the  truth  is  that  he  will  make  no .  concessions  to  our  sentimental 
moods,  and  be  will  use  only  so  much  emotion  as  is  needed  to  make 
his  picture  true.  He  is  sparing  of  colour  so  as  to  make  his  effects 
all  the  greater;  he  has  not  used  all  the  pigments  on  his  palette,  and 
therefore  they  are  at  his  service  for  his  high  lights.  Moreover  he 
never  forgets  the  limitations  of  the  material  in  which  he  works,  and 
does  not  confuse  the  different  spheres -of  the  different  arts.  You 
will  not  find  musical  colours  or  orchestral  strains  in  his  prose,  and 
if  he  is  a  painter  he  will  warn  you  against  reading  “  literature  ”  into 
his  pictures. 

If  you  criticise  the  perfect  artist  and  regret  his  coldness  and 
austerity,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
)ou  are  right  and  he  is  wrong.  Art  is  a  remote  goddess,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  of  approach,  and  the  worshipper  will  have  to  pass  through 
many  nights  of  solitsury  penitential  watching  before  her  shrine.  He 
will  have  to  endure  much  self-abnegation  in  order  to  win  the  mastery 
of  self-control,  and  he  will  not  become  an  initiate  into  these  mys¬ 
teries  without  pains  and  penalties  of  purification.  If,  however,  we 
ask  why  the  classical  ideal  does  not  altogether  appeal  to  us  in  a 
modern  world,  .one  answer  is  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
form  or  realise  all  that  it  involves.  Much  of  our  literature  is, 
relatively  speaking,  formless — or,  at  all  events,  careless  of  form. 
There  is  form  in  Milton,  but  it  is  not  always  conspicuous  in  Words¬ 
worth.  There  is  form  in  Tennyson,  but  not  in  Browning.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  had  form,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  tell  a  story.  In 
novels,  as,  indeed,  we  might  expect  in  the  looser  construction  of 
this  kind  of  literature,  there  is  much  formlessness.  Thackeray  is 
an  illuminating  example,  for  to  him  the  idea  of  a  novel  as  a  work 
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of  art  did  not  appeal;  it  seemed  to  him  rather  to  be  a  garrulouB 
record  of  experience  and  invention,  in  which  many  incongruous 
elements  might  find  a  home.  The  author  also  might  interfere  in 
his  own  person  as  a  showman  exhibiting  his  wares  and  moralising 
about  the  conduct  of  his  puppets. 

There  is  another,  and  perhaps  deeper,  reason  for  this  common 
attitude  of  ours  towards  the  classical  ideal.  We  of  the  modern  world 
are  part  of  that  great  reaction  against  classicism  to  which  Victor 
Hugo  gave  vehement  utterance  in  the  preface  to  his  Cromwell.  It 
was  a  romantic  insurrection  and  revival,  especially  directed  against 
those  dramatic  writers  hke  Corneille  and  Eacine,  who  avowedly 
accepted  for  their  guiding'  principles  the  dogmas — for  dogmas  they 
had  rigidly  become — of  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics.  Movement,  life, 
spirit,  vivacity,  too  much  sacrificed  by  the  classicists,  seemed  to 
require  a  larger  scope,  a  more  independent  activity  than  could  be 
found  within  the  neirrow  formalism  of  the  three  unities  and  Boileau’s 
Art  of  Poetry.  A  theory  of  dramatic  construction  which  excludes 
Shakespeare  became  recognised  as  an  absurdity.  The  reaction  was 
without  doubt  justifiable  and  necessary,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  classical  ideal  was  wrong.  What  had  happened  was  that  it  had 
been  pressed  to  a  one-sided  extreme.  The  sense  of  form  had  become 
mere  formalism :  the  cold  correctness  of  Greek  art  no  longer 
responded  to  the  picturesque  variety,  the  many-sided  interests,  of 
modern  life.  The  romantic  movement  also  had  its  extravagances, 
and  in  its  turn  had  to  give  way  to  a  school  of  naturalism  or  realism, 
which  claimed  to  be  more  scientific  and  more  true.  But  the  essential 
principles  of  8u:t  do  not  change.  Only  its  manifestations  vary,  as 
the  tides  of  action  and  reaction  sweep  over  the  moods  and  fashions 
of  developing  humanity.  And  I  think  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
our  greatest  need  is  a  true  realisation  of  the  sense  of  form,  as  a 
corrective  of  much  in  our  poetry  and  literature  and  drama,  which  is 
unbalanced  and  slipshod  and  shapeless.  If  we  realise  such  a  need, 
the  lesson  of  the  “  perfect  artist  ”  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


C(  )RKE  S  PON  PENCE . 


THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Sir  Sidney  Low  devotes  the  best  part  of  a  page  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review  of  April  to  commenting  on  my  letter  in  your 
previous  issue,  running  to  fifteen  lines  only.  He  made  originally 
one  inaccurate  statement,  and  he  has  now  committed  two  errors. 

1.  While  it  was  not  true  that  Lord  Jellicoe  had  written  a  book  in 
conjunction  with  me,  as  Sir  Sidney  Low  originally  averred,  it  is 
also  untrue  to  assert,  as  he  has  since  asserted,  that  1  did  not  assist 
that  officer.  I  had  ths-t  privilege.  The  manuscript  *is  in  Lord 
Jellicoe ’s  own  handwriting,  and  will  no  doubt  have  an  historic  value. 

2.  When  I  remarked  that  Sir  Sidney  Low  was  “  fortified  by  his 
wide  experience  of  Fleet  Street  ”  to  deal  with  naval  affairs,  I 
believed  I  was  Summarising  a  long  journalistic  career.  Sir  Sidney 
Low,  on  the  other  hand,  does  me  too  much  honour  in  applying  the 
same  phrase  to  myself.  When  he  was  working  in  Fleet  Street  I  was 
living  in  Plymouth  and  editing  the  Naval  and  Military  Record,  the 
most  widely  circulated  paper  dealing  with  naval  matters.  Admiral 
Sir  Edmund  Fremantle  recalled  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  I  did  my  best  to  support  the  successful 
movement  which  he  initiated  in  favour  of  better-gunned,  better- 
armoured,  and  swifter  cruisers.  At  the  same. time,  I  was  urging, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  group  of  far-sighted  naval  officers,  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  gunnery  of  the  Fleet.  The  Navy  has 
been  my  life  study. 

I  may  add  that  while  I  have  never  criticised  any  naval  officer’s 
action  in  the  war.  Sir  Sidney  Low  gave  wide  currency  to  criticisms 
\  based  on  incomplete  data,  affecting  the  conduct  of  an  admiral  of 
forty  years’  varied  experience,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  the  main  defence  of  the  Allied  cause.  I  must  repeat 
that  if  that  officer’s  reputation  suffers  by  such  criticisms  the  nation 
must-have  forgotten  its  late  salvation. 

Yours,  etc., 

London,  April  9th.  Archibald  Hurd. 


BOOKS  FOR . SERBIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — May  we  appeal  through  your  columns  for  books  for  Serbia? 
The  Austro-Hungarians  and  the  Bulgarians  were  at  special  pains  to 
remove  all  means  of  education  and  culture  in  Serbia,  and  they 
destroyed  her  libraries  after  taking  from  them  all  that  they  them¬ 
selves  wanted.  They  also  destroyed  every  printing  press  in  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  state  in  a  phrase  all  that  such  losses 
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must  mean  to  a  nation.  But  those  of  us  who  have  imagination  will 
hardly  refuse  a  gift  from  our  well-filled  bookshelves.  Books,  old  or 
new,  of  practically  every  kind,  and  in  any  language,  are  needed,  and 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Waring,  Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  the 
Reconstruction  of  Serbian  Libraries,  Royal  Society  of ’Literature, 
2  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.l.  The  name  and  address  of 
sender  should  be  given  on  the  outside  of  the  parcel. 

Those  who  wish  to  help  and  who  cannot  give  books  are  asked  to 
send  donations  towards  expenses,  and  for  the  providing  of  books 
that  may  be  missing  from  among  the  gifts.  Cheques  should  be 
crossed  “Messrs;  Coutts  and  Co.,  A/C  War  Fund  .of  the  Entente 
Committee.” 

Yours,  etc., 

"  Crewe, 

(Hon.  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature). 


The  Editor,  of  this  Revieic  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type-, 
loritten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


